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Hilyer took Colonel Barnard to dinner at the St. Croesus grill. 





DOLLARS 


A Novel of Married Life 


was an in- 

—~Iventor. Unti BY J. 
such time as his ore- 

smelting device should win him wealth, 
he made an apology for a living by 
writing expert articles on mining for 
encyclopedias and for engineering jour- 
nals. By this form of toil he cleared, 
on an average, about thirteen dollars a 
week. 

Madge Hilyer was his wife. She 
had been very pretty and very popu- 
lar. She would still have been both, 
with half a chance. On a wife’s share 
of thirteen dollars a week, it is hard 
to be either. 

But they had not always lived on 
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’ rx IAN HILYER JLLUS TRATED thirteen dollars a week 


during their two years 
HENRY of wedded life. There 
had been a time—a won- 
derful time—when Dan, with seven 
thousand dollars in his pocket that he 
had earned by selling outright a mine- 
windlass patent, had come a-courting 
Madge Boynton and had won her away 
from a trio or more of better-off suitors, 
no less a celebrity than Arthur Crewe, , 
the architect, being one of them. 
They had married, and for a year or 
more they had lived right blithely, Dan 
mildly busy on his ore-smelting inven- ] 
tion, and Madge gloriously happy and 
inordinately proud of him. 
Then, of a wet morning, they had 























While he was gone she prepared her own dinner. . . 





a cup of tea, two crackers and a slice of corned beef. 


4nd CEN ES 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


awakened to a knowl- WHO WROTE ‘‘WHOSE to-do, well-liked young 
edge of certain bleak wiIFE?’’‘‘THE GIRL WHO couple, they found them- 


facts—namely, 
seven thousand dollars 

is not inexhaustible, and that of the 
golden hoard only a tiny fragment re- 
mained. Also, that though the smelt- 
ing device was completed and fairly 
bristling with costly international pat- 
ents, it is one thing to possess a sal- 
able article and quite another thing to 
sell it. 

In short, they were more or less like 
two frightened ‘children who wake in 
the dark, The gaiety, the hopes, the 
comforts, the thousand other pleasant 
things which money can give to youth, 
were gone. Instead of being a well- 


that COULD NOT GO WRONG,” etc. 


selves dead broke. 

They gathered _ to- 
gether such atoms as remained of the 
wreck, and faced life afresh. The 
pretty apartment gave place to a two- 
room-and-kitchenette flat in a third- 
rate neighborhood. Food became a 
problem instead of a pleasure. Clothes 
were things to be hoarded rather than 
worn. As they could not afford to en- 
tertain, they went nowhere, and friends, 
discouraged, waxed few. 

It was then that Dan began to be- 
siege the offices of mining journals and 
cyclopedias. 

He and Madge took account of stock. 
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Dan trusted his wife’s financial sense 
rather than his own. So he collected 
the few hundred dollars remaining 
from his seven thousand, and put them 
in the Aaron Burr Savings Bank in her 
name. 

Then began the battle, the horrible, 
sordid, world-old battle that the half- 
way poor have always waged and 
always must wage, the fight which 
leaves life-scars even on its victorious 
combatants. 

On thirteen dollars a week, many a 
family lives, and lives in something 
approaching comfort. But they are 
families which did not begin life on ten 
times that sum and which have never 
lived on so little. To such it is 
torture. 


M ADGE, by common consent, took 

charge. She managed the finan- 
cial end of the household, and managed 
it right gallantly. From the first, she 
explained to Dan that it was all-im- 
portant for him to make an appearance 
of prosperity, if he hoped for work 
from any of the offices he visited. 
Wherefore, she made him dress well. 
It was an investment. As she was 
staying at home and doing the house- 
work, she explained, there was no need 
for her to keep up appearances. 
Wherefore, her costumes were worn 
and hideous. 

The same argument obtained as to 
food. If Dan were going to work and 
to keep up his strength, he must have 
good things to eat. And she saw that 
he had them. More than once when 
he sat down to a sufficient breakfast 
before starting out on his day’s labors, 
she told him she had been too hungry 
to wait and had already breakfasted. 
And so she had—on a slice of bread 
and a cup of weak coffee. Similar 
fare, or none at all, sufficed her for 
luncheon when Dan was not at home. 
All her waking hours, and her dreams 
themselves, were one endless campaign 
of economy. And, because of her 
stout fight, she and Dan did not starve. 
Moreover, he preserved the aspect of 
a well-groomed, well-nourished man, 
on thirteen dollars a week. Once or 
twice, in emergencies, the savings bank 
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mite was drawn on. And at such times 
Madge was shaken by a mental nausea 
for days thereafter. 

Two new elements crept into their 
lives during the second year. In the 
first place, by ceaseless hammering, 
Dan Hilyer was getting the Coast 
Smelting Company tentatively inter- 
ested in his ore-smelting apparatus. 
He had at last received from the firm’s 
Eastern agents a promise that Colonel 
Barnard, president of the Company, 
would talk matters over with Dan on 
his next trip East. The other develop- 
ment was that—ever-increasingly soon 
—the weekly thirteen dollars must be 
divided by three instead of by two. 

Through her calm glow of exaltation 
in this prospect, Madge was haunted 
by an underlying dread lest God’s won- 
der-gift to them might not have every 
ioy and comfort that life could afford. 
Poverty took on a new terror for her. 

Then came the first rift in the black- 
ness. Colonel Barnard, of the Coast 
Smelting Company, came East. He 
granted Dan an interview—a long in- 
terview that resolved itself into a cate- 
chism and a clamor for proofs. Dan 
emerged from the session perspiring 
but triumphant. 

“He hasn’t closed with me yet,” he 
told Madge, “but I’ve got him going. 
He says he wants another long talk 
with me before he starts West to-mor- 
row. So I’ve asked him to take dinner 
with me this evening.” 

“Dinner?” echoed Madge. “Oh, Dan! 
Here?” 

“No, no!” he laughed, ashamed of 
himself for the covert look he cast 
about the grimly bare, clean little liv- 
ing-room, and for the equally stealthy 
memory of their very best meals. “No, 
dear. Don’t be frightened. You're 
working hard enough, without that. 
Besides, I’ve got to impress him. You 
were right about appearances. ‘Front’ 
goes a long way with such men. If I 
went to him as the frayed-trouser 
genius, he’d either refuse to listen to 
me, or else he’d cheat me out of my 
patents, with the idea that I wouldn't 
have cash or influence enough to fight 
him. (Which same I wouldn’t.) A 
‘front’s’ the only thing, that and not too 
































Dan, with seven thousand dollars in his pocket that he had earned by selling outright a mine-windlass patent, had 
come a-courting Madge Boynton and had won her away from a trio or more of better-off suitors, no less a celeb- 
rity than Arthur Crewe, the architect, being one of them. 
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much eagerness. 
St. Croesus grill.” 

“The St. Croesus grill? But, Dan, 
the prices there are—! You remember 
the time we went—on our honeymoon? 
And the bill was—” 

“I know. I know. It’s an invest- 
ment. If I took him to Childs’, he’d 
know I’m broke. I want him to think 
I'm not. It’s the only chance an in- 
ventor’s got, in dealing with those big 
fellows.” 

“I—I suppose you're right,” she 
sighed. “You know best. But,” with 
sudden reflection, “I can’t go, Dan, not 
now. Even if I had clothes to—” 

“I wish you could, sweetheart,” he 
said gallantly. “If he could meet you, 
he’d know I must amount to something, 
or a gorgeous girl like you wouldn't 
have married me. But I know you 
can’t. There’s only one consolation: 
It'll cut down the cost by one third.” 

“The cost,” she said, anxiously. 
“What do you suppose it will be, 
Dan ?” 

“A murderous sum,’ he made an- 
swer, “a sum that will make every 
mouthful choke me, when I remember 
how many things its price would buy 
for you. I stopped at the St. Croesus 
on the way uptown and made inquiries, 
and I got one of their menu cards and 
brought it along. Really, there are lots 
of places in town where the prices are 
higher, and there’s no other that will 
impress an out-of-towner so much.” 

As he spoke, he was pulling from 
his inner coat pocket a twice-folded 
menu. At sight of its blazoned head- 
piece, Madge’s tired eyes softened with 
memories of jolly little after-theater 
suppers under shaded lights, of gay 
lunches before matinées—all before 
poverty was king. 

“I’ve jotted down a rough draft of 
a menu en the back of this envelope,” 
went on Dan. “Let me read it to you 
—shall I? Perhaps you can suggest. 
But I think I’ve whittled it down as 
low as I dare. I’ve cut out caviar and 


I’m taking him to the 


fish and entrée and sweets, for instance. 
It’s a simple dinner, as a stag dinner 
for two is supposed to be. But it’s 
good. Shall I read it to you?” 

“Yes,” 


she begged, with a flash of 
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her old-time girlish enthusiasm. 
“Please do. It'll be next best to eating 
it. 9 

Dan felt a hot mist in his eyes, but 
fiercely he winked it away, kissed her 
and, his arm around her waist, con- 
sulted his list, with a palsied effort at 
gourmet unction: ; 

“Cocktails, first—dry martinis, I 
think; then oysters—half-shell Cape 
Cods; they can’t get those in Cali- 
fornia—and a thimbleful of dry sherry 
with them.” 

“Oh, take me!” she begged. 

“Then a clear turtle soup, and, 
after that, duck—red-head, not canvas- 
back—with fried hominy. (The hom- 
iny will be enough by way of vegetable ; 
that’s another saving.) And a romaine 
salad. It’s cheaper than almost any 
other, and it’s fairly showy. Then 
crackers and camembert. A demi-tasse 
and a liqueur. One good wine is 
enough; burgundy is best. A quart 
will do, for he’ll want to keep his head 
clear. How does it strike you?” 

“It’s—it’s heavenly!” she declared. 
“Dan, I don’t believe there are such 
things left on earth!” 

“If this deal goes through,” he 
laughed, ‘“‘you shall have them every 
day.” 


STRAINED note in his laugh 
brought her back to earth. 

“How much is all this going to cost?” 
she demanded. 

Ruefully, he eyed his scribbled list, 
then read, very fast indeed: 

“Cocktails, forty cents; oysters, sev- 
enty ; sherry, thirty ; soup, a dollar; the 
duck, two-fifty ; burgundy, two-seventy- 
five ; romaine salad, sixty ; crackers and 
cheese, fifty; coffee, thirty; liqueurs, 
about fifty.” 

“That makes,” 
“that makes—” 

“It makes a total,” he said in a hor- 
rified solemnity, “of exactly nine dol- 
lars and fifty-five cents.” 

She could not speak, just at first ; 
then, with a mighty struggle: 

“You know best,” said she. 

“Oh, girl! Girl of mine!” he cried. 
“Don’t look like that! Don’t! Do you 
think I’ll enjoy it? It will be dust and 


Madge stammered, 




















ashes. The thing’s a speculation, and, 
with luck, it will win. It’s the only 
chance we have. I’ve got him going. 
Two hours’ talk will—” 

He halted abruptly. 

“T forgot to put down the tip,” he 
muttered, staring at his list. 

“One tenth of the total,” she decreed, 
“ninety-five cents.. That’s the rule, 
isn’t it?” 

“Not at the St. Croesus, I’m afraid,” 
said he. “And, besides, he’s sure to be 
watching. It ought to be two or 
three dollars. -You’d better give 
me a twenty-dollar bill, in case of 
emergencies.” 

When she brought him the money 
from a hoard in the box under her bed, 
her shock had passed. 

“It’s all right, dear,’ she assured 
him, bravely. “It’s all, all right, and I 
want you to promise me to have just 
the very best time you can. You need 
an evening’s fun after working and 
worrying so this past year. And, oh, 
darling, I’ll be wishing and praying for 
luck for you, every single minute you’re 
gone. You must win.” 

He held her very close to him. 

“Tm going to win,’ he promised, 
“for—for all three of us.” 

Madge busied herself pressing his 
only-slightly-shiny evening clothes and 
putting his gold-filled studs in the only 
dress shirt whose bosom was still un- 
marred. At six-thirty, Dan Hilyer 
fared forth, to the casual glance a pros- 
perous man-about-town. 

When he was gone, Madge sat a long 
time in the window-seat, staring out 
over the black roofs. Then she rose 
and prepared her own dinner. It con- 
sisted of a cup of ‘watery tea, two 
crackers and an ultra-thin slice of cold 
corned beef. 

This delectable feast she arranged 
with vast formality, then turned to an 
invisible personage in the dim shadows 
beyond the solitary gas-jet’s flare, and 
pompously announced : 

“Madame is served !” 

Then she walked, with languid grace, 
to the table, seated herself in the chair 
pulled back for her by the imaginary 
man-servant, sat down and began to 
eat. 
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“H’m!” she pondered, glancing at a 
menu that no other eyes could have 
seen. “Dry martini, oysters with a 
thimbleful of sherry, clear turtle, duck 
with hominy, romaine, crackers and 
cheese, coffee, liqueurs. How glad I 
am the housekeeper remembered it’s 
my favorite dinner! Dobson,” she 
added, sipping the tea, “you have put 
Italian vermouth in the martini. I can 
taste it. Oh, well, never mind. But re- 
member, another time. 

“This soup is practically flavorless, 
Dobson,” she resumed, _ presently. 
“And the oysters weren’t iced enough. 
Tell the chef for me— Well, never 
mind! If only the duck is good, I 
sha’n’t scold about the rest. But—” 

Of a sudden, she grew very tired of 
making believe. And in the same 
throat-motion wherewith she swallowed 
her scant supper, she choked back big, 
lumpy sobs. 

Presently, she finished eating, washed 
the two plates and a cup and spread a 
scarf across the table. Then, putting 
her work basket on it and drawing up a 
chair, she began to sew on _ baby- 
clothes. 

She was still sewing, three hours 
later, when Dan came home. Madge got 
up quickly at sound of his key in the 
lock, and hurried to meet him as he 
came in. Midway, she stopped and 
stared, the half-voiced question dying 
on her lips. 

The man’s face was ghastly. 


H 


seemed 
face. 

“He wants it!” rasped Dan. “At 
least, he is practically certain he wants 
it; but that’s all the good it does me.” 

“Dan!” 

“He starts West to-morrow. He 
isn’t empowered to clinch matters with- 
out his directors’ consent. But he says 
it’s only a formality. They do as he 
tells them to. He says he can 
promise.” 


CHAPTER II 


E—he doesn’t want it?” 
Madge heard herself saying, 
after she had stared for what 
centuries, at his death-white 
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“Oh, how glorious! What unbeliev- 
able news! No wonder you're as pale 
as a ghost, now it’s all over!” 

“Yes,” he returned, “you’re right. 
Now, it’s all over! It is ‘all over.’ ” 

“What do you mean, Dan? I don’t 
understand at all. If he has 
promised to—” 

“Listen: He promised, as 
far as he has the right to, 
but the directors must have 
the apparatus explained to 
them, he says—by me. 

I’ve got to make the tests 
for them. If they agree 
with Barnard, it’s a for- 


tune. You hear, Madge 
—a fortune? But—the 
directors are in Cali- 
fornia.” 

“T don’t—” 


“Barnard wants me to 
go on there, to San 
Francisco, at the Com- 


pany’s expense. He 
wants me to start 
Thursday, in three 
days.” 

“Splendid! You have 
clothes—” 


“IT have, at a pinch; 
but that’s all I have. 
I haven’t money to 
carry me even as far 
as Chicago.” 

“But you = said 
he’d pay expenses.” 

“He will—but he 
hasn’t. Don’t you 
see? I can’t ask him 
for the cash in ad- 
vance. He'd know I’m 
broke. I’d have to wait 
till afterward—when I 
get out there, or even 
after I come back. In 
the meantime, he might 
as well tell me there’s 
a fortune waiting for me 
on the planet Mars.” 

“And you told him you couldn’t go?” 
she wailed. 


“No; I told him I would. I'll send 


him a telegram Thursday saying I’m 
detained on business and can’t come. 
That'll save my face, but it’ll wreck the 
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deal. All for lack of enough money to 
pay my way out there and back! Talk 
about the ship ‘sinking in sight of 
port!” 

“How much would it cost you?” 

“Oh, close to two hundred and fifty 
dollars in all, counting meals and sleep- 
ers and—” 


“But, dear!” she cried. 
“We have that much! We 
have that much in the 
bank, and more.” 

“T know,” he = said, 
drearily. “I know. At 


least I don’t know how 
much we've got there. 
I leave all that to you, 
now that it’s in your 
name, but I know 
we've got it. And I 
know, too, that it 
might as well be in 
the bottom of the 
sea, for all the 
immediate 
good it'll 


do us. 





“You sha’n’t say 
such things, dear boy. 
- . . I've been happy every 


minute since I married you.” 


Only last week, the savings bank put the 
‘sixty-day clause’ into effect. They did 
it after those three trust companies 
went under in a single day. The 
money’s safe, but we’d have to give two 
months’ notice before we could draw it, 
and, for all the good it will do me for 


























my trip, it might as well be two 
years.” 

He sat down heavily, and his over- 
full grievances burst forth in a torrent 
of words. 

“Oh, it isn’t fair!” he groaned. 
“Here I’ve been slaving on this thing 
for a year, and you’ve been drudging 
and starving and denying yourself 
everything! And just as we see suc- 
cess ahead, the lack of a measly two 
hundred and fifty dollars knocks us 
out.” 

“Can’t you borrow it?” 

“You forget, dear,” he answered bit- 
terly, “the people who know me well 
enough to lend me so much money, 
know also that I’m flat broke. They 
wont risk such a sum on a man that’s 
down and out. And the people who 
don’t know I’m broke, don’t know me 
well enough to lend it to me.” 

“Perhaps I could raise it among 
some of the people I know,” she said. 
“You see, it’s only for a week or two, ‘at 
most. And even if the deal falls 
through, Colonel Barnard’s promised to 
pay your expenses, so we could return 
the money easily enough. I used to 
know lots of people who could spare 
two hundred and fifty dollars without 
ever missing it. There’s Arthur Crewe, 
for instance!” 

“What do you think I am?” stormed 
Dan. “D’you think I’d let you go to 
any man and borrow money for me? 
—least of all from a fellow like Crewe, 
who used to be crazy about you? How 
low do you think I’ve sunk, anyway? 
ya There, there, sweetheart! I 
didn’t mean to be cross. I’m sorry. 
And God knows you'd have done a 
million times better for yourself if 
you’d been wise enough to marry a rich 
chap like Crewe instead of a third-class 
failure—” 

“AJO, no! You sha’n’t say such 

things, boy dear. They aren't 
true! And you know it. I’ve been 
happy every single minute since I mar- 
ried you. And—and you're not a fail- 
ure. You never were a failure. Why, 
if you were a failure, would a man like 
Colonel Barnard be wanting you to go 
all the way out to California to per- 
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suade his directors to take over your 
invention? You’re a success. And 
you're going out there. We’re going 
te get the money for you to make the 
trip.” 

“How are we going to get it?” he 
demanded, hopelessly. 

“I don’t know how. But I shall 
know. And we're going to get it. 
We're going to because we must. Now, 
tell me about the dinner.” 

He put his hand in his pocket, fished 
out some pennies, and two nickels; and 
laid them on the table. 

“Fifteen cents,” he said briefly, “out 
of twenty dollars—that’s the story of 
the dinner.” 

She gasped. A stab as of real pain 
went through her at the thought of the 
agonizingly hard-saved twenty dollars 
squandered. 

“I thought,” she said, “—I thought 
you said the dinner would be only nine 
dollars and fifty-five cents, and the tip 
would—” 

“It would,” he made doleful reply, 
“but it wasn’t. In the first place, I’d 
forgotten cigars. And he liked the 
burgundy so much I had to order a 
second bottle,.and then a third. He 
holds as much as a demijohn, and he 
never shows it. I ordered a couple of 
thirty-cent cigars. He smoked his, like 
lightning ; then he looked hungrily at 


mine. So I had to get him another, 
and then two more.” 

“At thirty cents apiece? That 
makes—” 

“Then a_ second liqueur. Lord! 


Each cigar he’d light and each liqueur 
he’d sip, I'd keep thinking: ‘There 
goes a lunch—there goes two break- 
fasts ; there goes half a week’s carfares.’ 
Oh, I was sick with it all! At the end, 
I had to slip the waiter a half-size tip 
when Barnard’s back was turned. . I'll 
never dare go there again, not that 
there’s any great chance I'll be able 
to. That man, Barnard—” 

“The brute!” she flashed, “the selfish 
brute!” 

“No,” he reassured, “it wasn’t his 
fault. He’s rich; he supposes I am. 
How could he know that every mouth- 
ful he ate represented a square meal to 
me? I can’t blame him. I was the 
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earthen pot swimming with the iron ket- 


tle. But the kettle never guessed my 
sides were all smashed in by the con- 
tact. That’s one consolation. He 
went away delighted with himself and 
more or less pleased with me. I made 
a hit with him, even more than I hoped 
to. Much good it will do me!” 

“It will! Dan, it will! See if it 
doesn’t! To-morrow morning I’m 
going to the bank. No, you mustn't 
go with me; I can do it better alone. 
I’m going to try to get that money. It’s 
ours and we have a right to it; and 
two hundred and fifty dollars wont 
break the bank. Perhaps they’ll make 
an exception for us. I’ve heard they 
do, sometimes. I'll try to see the Presi- 
dent himself, if I can.” 

In spite of his despondency, Dan 
Hilyer felt his damped hopes spring 
into flame at her calm confidence. 

“There’s one chance in fifty,” he 
said. 

“There are a hundred chances in a 
hundred,” she corrected him. “When 
a thing’s got to be done, it can be, 
always.” 

“I'd give a year of my life to believe 
6g 

“You can’t give a year or a day, or 
an hour of your life. They aren’t yours 
to give; they’re all mine, and I’m going 
to make them happy. The first step 
is to get that money, to-morrow. I’m 
going to get it for you, Dan. I promise, 
and I never yet broke a _ promise, 
did I?” 

“T—I honestly believe you can do 
it!” he cried, carried wholly away by 
her conviction. “Oh, Madge, what ever 
should I do without you?” 

“You wont have to,” she said, mer- 
rily. “I’m wished on you for life, dear 
heart. I—” 

“One thing!” he interrupted, with 
sudden anxiety: “Don’t forget this: 
It’s more important than a million such 
chances as Barnard offers me. Leave 


enough in the bank to pay for every 
possible expense for yourself. Remem- 
ber to do that. I'll be back long before 
then. I ought to be back in three weeks 
at most. And it’s six weeks yet; and if 
I have any luck I’ll bring back enough 
money to pay everything a hundred 
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times over. But in case the deal falls 
through, I want you to keep enough 
money for—” 

“Don’t worry over that,” she soothed 
him. “T’ll look out for it.” 

And even as she spoke, she had a 
mental picture of their savings bank 
balance scrawled on the bottom of a 
page in the bank book. The sum was 
$254.93. The narrowness of the mar- 
gin left for herself did not in the least 
appall her, but the fear lest the sum 
might not suffice for Dan’s journey 
—that did. 

“You’re sure the two hundred and 
fifty will be enough?” she asked. 

“Yes; I’ve figured it out. I made 
the trip once before, while I was in 
college. I spent more then, but I know 
how little I can spend. Here it is: I 
wrote it down, on the car coming home, 
not that I had any hope, but to see just 
how far short of the amount I really 
was.” 

‘He drew out another envelope and 
consulted its scribbled back. 

“Fare one way to ’Frisco is seventy- 
nine dollars,” he said. “The sleeper to 
Chicago is five dollars and the Pullman 
from Chicago to ’Frisco is twenty dol- 
lars. That’s one hundred and four dol- 
lars. Out and back is two hundred and 
eight dollars and that doesn’t count 
food, and it doesn’t count hotel bills 
while I’m there.” 

“You can never live on forty-six dol- 
lars for food and hotels, all that time! 
And suppose you were sick?” 

“T’ve cut it down. For instance, I'll 
take a day coach as far as Chicago, and 
I'll take a big lunch from home and 
make it last me out there. From Chi- 
cago to ’Frisco, I can take a ‘tourist’ 
sleeper for twelve dollars instead of 
twenty dollars. No dining-car on the 
‘tourist’ sleeper, just stand-up meals. 
That saves in two ways; and I know a 
scalper’s place in the back of a cigar 
store, downtown, where maybe I can 
get a through ticket at about twenty per 
cent off. All that helps. And, out in 
’Frisco, there’s a hotel—the Golden 
Eagle—on Kearney Street, across from 
Portsmouth Square, where all the bums 
sit dodging jobs. The Golden Eagle’s 
a cheap place, and Barnard needn’t 
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know I’m stopping there. I'll look up 
Ulrichs and get him to give me a card 
to some good club where Barnard can 
write to me. See, I have it all figured 
cut.” 

“You’re a Napoleon, Dan, to plan 
things so quickly, but I wish you 
needn’t travel in such a stingy way. 
And—I do wish I could go along.” 

“Next time, girl!” he prophesied. 
“And maybe in our own private car. 
That’s my idea of the height of luxury 
—a private car. I wonder if it wont be 
bad for you, though,—just now,—to be 
going to the bank and risking an un- 
pleasant scene there and a refusal. I 
don’t half like the idea.” 

“But I like it enough for both,” she 
retorted, “so you aren’t to bother over 
it. Now go to bed. You look fagged 
out. One whole square meal in a single 
day has been too much for you.” 

Half an hour later, having unwit- 
tingly shifted his back-breaking bur- 
den of worry from his own back to 
his wife’s, Dan Hilyer was snoring 
happily. 

Gray daylight, sifting into the air- 
shaft window, found Madge still wide- 
eyed and wakeful, planning ways and 
means, rehearsing her proposed scene 
at the bank, her tired mind ever slip- 
ping back to the queerly grim fact that 
she could hope to have barely five dol- 
lars to tide her over during her hus- 
band’s three-week absence. At best, it 
meant starvation. And, if her Hour 
should come while Dan was away— 

Madge rose wearily and set about 
preparing her husband’s breakfast. 


CHAPTER III 


T was Dan’s day for visiting the 

Mining Weekly office. Every Tues- 
day he spent the morning there, writing 
“fillers,’—short items to eke out in- 
complete pages in the paper’s make-up. 
It was hack work and dreary, yet it 
netted an average of six dollars a week 
for a single half-day’s work, and he 
could not afford to slight it. 

Dan always did this work in the 
Weekly’s office, as it was necessary to 
be on hand, on Tuesday, to learn the 
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various exigencies of the make-up. 
This week, in view of his approaching 
aw he was for neglecting the 
job. 

Madge, in panic, begged him not to. 
The extra dollars thus earned would be 
veritable life savers to her, she knew, 
ill equipped as she was for the bread- 
winner's absence. She promised to 
squander an entire nickel, foolishly, in 
calling him up, at the Mining Weekly's 
cffice, the moment she should have 
news for him from the bank. 

And, after breakfast, he and she set 
out, each to the task laid out for the 
day. Dan’s “working suit” was a relic 
of times when his clothes were matters 
of nicety rather than of necessity. 
Hence, though a tailor would at a glance 
have guessed its precise age, yet to a 
casual observer it was more than 
merely presentable, having the mysteri- 
ous air of elegance that a perfectly-cut 
garment never quite loses. 

His collar and tie were immaculate, 
and so much of his boots as were visible 
glistened prosperously, despite thin- 
worn soles. He wore, as always by 
day, a soft shirt, blessing the fashion 
that permitted him to. For soft shirts 
can be home-laundered and stiff-bos- 
omed, hard-cuffed shirts are far be- 
yond the skill of the average wife to 
starch. 

More than one passer-by, as Dan and 
Madge walked together as far as the 
car-line, glanced in covert amusement 
or pity at the sharp contrast between 
the perfectly-groomed man and his 
companion. 

Madge’s clothes were neat, but they 
were ill-cut and hopelessly old fash- 
ioned. When the crash had come, she 
had privately sold to a second-hand 
dealer all of her wardrobe that would 
bring any price. And what dresses 
were left she had turned or remodeled 
as best she could. She had not made 
a strikingly good job of it. 

Months of insufficient fare, of grind- 
ing hard work, of growing ill health, 
and of endless money-worry had not 
improved her face or carriage. They 
had also made her careless of trifles 
that mean much. Of old, for example, 
her hair’s arrangement had been a 
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stopped and stared, the half-voiced question dying on her lips. ‘The man’s face was ghastly. 
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matter of art. Now she was content 
if it did not look frowsy. 

At the corner of their street they 
parted. Their hands clasped tight for 
an instant, and they looked deep into 
each other’s eyes. In Madge’s, Dan 
read a calm, unselfish courage and re- 
solve that went to his heart and made 
him want to gather her up in his strong 
arms and carry her back home. 

“Madge! Madge, girl!” he mur- 
mured, chokingly. “God helping me, 
I'll make it up to you, darling. [I'll 
make it all up to you, all the work and 
the sick worry and everything. Don’t 
think for a minute that I don’t realize 
all you do for me.” 

“For us,” she corrected, smiling, “for 
the three of us, Dan. And, oh, it’s 
worth it, a thousand times over!” 
were 


H's car came along,—they 


going in different directions,—and 
Madge waved him good-by from the 
curb. Then,:when he was out of sight, 
she began to walk. To reach the bank 
would require a change of car to an in- 
tersecting line which took no transfers. 


To save the extra five cents she walked 
to this point of intersection, about three 
quarters of a mile. The day was hot 
and, to her, walking had of late become 
a matter of stark exertion. Yet, in the 
weeks to come, a saved nickel might 
well mean an additional meal—or an 
apology for one. 

At the Aaron Burr Savings Bank, 
she filled out her slip, setting her teeth 
as she wrote the huge sum required. 
Then she moved across the rotunda to- 
ward the paying teller’s cage. There 
was no line in front of it to-day. 

The teller, who knew her by sight, 
nodded civilly, as she laid her book and 
the slip on the glass shelf in front of 
him. 

“We can’t give you this to-day, Mrs. 
Hilyer,” he said. “I’m sorry. You'll 
have to put in your application. The 
‘sixty-day—’ ” 

“T need it very badly,” she protested, 
“and—and I expect to put it back in 
‘less than a month. Wont you make an 
exception in my case? I shall- appre- 
ciate it very much indeed. Can't 
you ?” 


‘sharp impatience. 
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“If I could,” he told her, touched by 
the eager appeal in voice and eyes, “if 
I could, I’d do it in a minute. But I’ve 
no power to. The order is implicit.” 

“If I could see the President—” she 
began. 

“T’m afraid no one can see him, to- 
day,” said the teller. “With all these 
trust companies going to pieces and 
with the runs on our associated banks, 
he’s about the busiest and most worried 
man in town just now.” 

Madge wearily gathered up her book , 
and the colored slip and moved away 
from the window. She glanced rapidly 
about her. One gray-coated attendant 
was showing a shawl-wearing woman 
how to make out a deposit blank. An- 
other was pacing across the rotunda, 
his back to her. 

In luckier days, Madge had once 
made a tour of the bank with several 
of her friends, guided by one of the 
directors. Now, without hesitance, yet 
with no suspicious haste, she walked to 
the rear of the rotunda. 

To one side of the garish brass-and- 
marble space, and to the rear of one of 
its ten near-alabaster pillars, a passage- 
way lined with half-glassed doors led 
back to the bank’s inner regions. 

Into this passage dived Madge Hil- 
yer and on through it to a door let- 
tered “PRESIDENT—Private.” 

Without knocking, she turned the 
fretted glass knob and went in. 

It was a large and sunny room on 
whose threshold she found herself, a 
room furnished rather as a dilettante’s 
study than as the sanctum of a bank 
president. At a fumed oak desk be- 
tween the two windows sat a dried-up 
little man, gray of hair, of mustache, 
of eye, of complexion. Near him, at 
a table, a secretary was taking dicta- 
tion. 

The gray little man looked up in 
Madge stepped far- 
ther into the room and shut the door 
behind her. 

“Mr. McLellan,” she said, as the 
president opened his mouth to speak, 
“T am Mrs. Hilyer, one of your deposi- 
tors. I came here to get some money. 
The paying teller says I can’t, so I’ve 
come to you.” 
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“This is my private office!” fumed 
the president. “Who let you in here?” 

“No one. I—” 

“The ‘sixty-day’ clause is in force,” 
he snapped. “File your application. I 
can do nothing for you, and as I am 
very busy—” 

“T am not going,” said Madge, stead- 
ily, “without my money. I wont waste 
your time with any long story, but that 
money means the difference between 
life and death to us just now, and we 
must have it.” 

“IT am not interested in your specu- 
lations. Please go.” 

“We are not speculating, and we 
aren’t hoarding. We are nearer starv- 
ing. This money will take my husband 
where his one chance is waiting for 
him. It is my money. I want it.” 

The president had gotten to his feet 
in hot irritation, and his hand went out 
toward a push button. Then, as Madge 
stepped forward impulsively, into the 
shaft of sunlight that swept the room, 
his gaze fell full upon her for the first 
time—on the once-pretty figure, on the 
straining anguish of her face. 

And his hand fell irresolute to his 
side. There seemed something half- 
sacred about her, as she stood there, 
mercilessly revealed in the glare of 
sunlight. 

“It is against our rules, Madam,” he 
began, more gently, “to—” 

“T know it is. If it weren’t, I could 
have gotten the money from the teller. 
What are presidents for, if not to do 
things when rules fail? If everything 
could always go by rule, there’d be no 
need of presidents. And this is where 
rules must be broken. I’m not asking 
it as a favor, I’m asking it because the 
money belongs to me. And two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars wont wreck your 
bank. Please!” 


"THE president was hardly listening. 
There had been a time—before suc- 
cess had smeared gray powder over his 
face and hair and life—when a woman 
in like physical plight had stood before 
him in fierce, illogical appeal. And the 
“rules”’—his self-made rules for a ca- 


reer—had made him refuse. She had 
appealed not for money, but for his 
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name. And afterward she had died— 
she and the child. 

It was not a pleasant memory. And, 
methodical in all things, he had long 
ago banished it by sheer will power. 
But to-day—the way the sunlight fell 
on the big-eyed, white face and the 
unwieldy body— 

Roughly, he snatched the slip from 
Madge’s outstretched hand, scribbled a 
hieroglyph across it and handed it 
back, grunting: 

“Take it to the teller.” 

Plunging again, eye-deep, into his 
work, he was deaf to her thanks. 

The money, in ten-dollar bills was 
folded carefully away in the black 
silk shopping bag that dangled from 
Madge’s wrist. Fatigue forgotten, she 
sped from the bank to the nearest drug- 
store. For once glad to spend money, 
she dropped a five-cent piece in the 
telephone slot and called up the Mining 
Weekly office. : 

A minute later she was telling the 
glorious news to Dan. 

“No,” she was saying, “the teller 
wouldn’t give it to me, so I asked the 
president. He was awfully cranky and 
—what? No, he didn’t say anything 
insulting. And you mustn’t call him 
names. He’s a dear. All of a sudden 
he wrote something on the slip, and 
when I gave it to the teller, he couldn’t 
hand me the money fast enough. I— 
yes, I’m going straight home. I’m a 
little bit tired—but isn’t it glorious? 
I’ll give it to you at lunch time.” 

She left the booth and, going out, 
hailed a passing trolley car. It was 
jammed to the doors, but Madge was in 
haste to get home and to rest, so she 
boarded it. 

To push through the throng on the 
platform was a feat. That was as far 
as she could go, for the aisle was over- 
full. So, clutching at the jamb, she 
swung in the doorway, close pressed on 
all sides by sweating and cross men, 
who jostled at every sway of the car. 

At a transfer corner, a dozen or 
more passengers piled out of the car 
and off the platforms, and Madge was 
able to step inside. There, by a mira- 
cle, some one noticed the drawn fatigue 
in her face and offered her a seat. 
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Thanking the surface-road Chester- 
field, she sank back with a sigh of tired 
happiness. In another half hour she 
would be at home. She even resolved 
to squander a second nickel in order to 
ride the whole way. 

Her work was done. The money 
for Dan’s western journey was safe 
in hand. Her triumph at the bank 
had been an omen. The tide had turned 
at last ; the divide was crossed, the sun- 
lit valley of happiness lay below, just 
ahead of them. With this money— 

The man next to Madge turned sud- 
denly, lowered his newspaper, and 
looked at her. So did the man on the 
other side. So did a washerwoman— 
built for endurance rather than for 
speed—who stood directly in front of 
her. 

A gasping little cry had sprung from 
Madge’s horror-parted lips. Her eyes, 
wide and blank, were staring down- 
.» ward—downward at her own left 
wrist, across which lay loosely a thick 
silken cord, caught precariously in place 
by contact with a button on her glove. 

Either end of the cord was neatly 
sheared, without a single loose thread 
hanging from it. And Madge looked 
for one long, torturing moment before 
she realized what had happened. Then, 
she knew. And then it was that she 
cried out. 


THE useless cord had recently been 
the handle of her silk wrist bag, 

the bag into which she had so carefully 

thrust the twenty-five ten-dollar bills. 

The bag was gone, cleverly cut away 
by the sweep of some sharp-edged in- 
strument, probably a razor. 

Through the unbelievable nightmare 
of it all, she remembered the jostling 
throng on the platform, the crowd 
whose very numbers in so cramped a 
space had pinioned her arms to her 
sides. She recalled, too, that people 
had been leaving the car, at intervals, 
for the past fifteen minutes. 

“What’s the matter, ma’am?” asked 
one of the men sitting next to her. 
“Feeling sick? Shall I stop the car?” 


The next installment o 
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“Leave the poor thing be!” indig- 
nantly reproved the washerwoman. 
“Can’t you see she’s suffering? Hold 
cn, dearie, till I catch that conductor’s 
eye. We’ll have you out of here in no 
time, and we'll ‘phone for a—” 

“My bag!” Madge babbled, her throat 
sanded with terror. ‘““My bag, with— 
with the money!” 

Unconsciously as she spoke, she 
raised her wrist, with the silken cords 
still dangling from the glove button. 

“Gee!” snorted the man, “the old 
razor-trick. I never saw it done 
neater. When’ll women quit carrying 
val’bles around that way? Hey, there, 
conductor!” 

After a confused vision of open- 
mouthed faces, a din of noisily foolish 
questions, and a report to the conductor, 
who solemnly wrote down what she 
said, Madge found herself on foot 
again, the car rambling on its way 
without her. 

It had seemed to her, all at once, 
that she could bear no more, that she 
must be alone, that she must have fresh 
air. And, deaf to the washerwoman’s 
pleas and offered escort, she had left 
the car. 

Alone, she stood there on the street- 
corner, as solitary and isolated as if 
city traffic were not roaring all around 
her. And there, in her moment of 
tense despair, rushed back her wonted 
clearness of brain and the dogged hero- 
ism that had grown to be a part of her 
every-day life. 

“T am not going home without that 
money,” she said aloud, very calmly, 
and looking with unseeing eyes at a 
passing messenger boy who edged nerv- 
ously away under her blank stare. “I 
am going to get it; and presently, I'll 
know how. We are going to succeed; 
we are going to stop being failures. 
Dan is going out West, and I am going 
to get the money for his trip. J am 
going to get it!’ she repeated, her voice 
shrilling. 

“Move on there!” ordered a police- 
man. “Don’t be making a crowd col- 
lect. It’s home you ought to be!” 


**‘Dollars and Cents’’ will appear in the May 


issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands April 12th. 

















CONCERNING 


Nineteen-act Play 


‘CT ERE: OY - NAS TS: 


THOMAS 


HARDY’S STUPENDOUS PLAY OF THE NAPO- 
LEONIC WARS, A PART OF WHICH GRANVILLE 


BARKER HAS PRODUCED 


By Harris 





’ KT ||O, it is not a Chinese play, one 
N of those long, involved, con- 
tinuous - performing affairs 

which Will Irwin has so well explained 

to us. It is a play by an Englishman 

(by many considered the greatest liv- 

ing English writer), and it is concerned 

with the Napoleonic Wars, covering the 
period from 1805 to the end of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. 

For characters, in part the long roll 
contains the names of King George the 
Third, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Nelson, 
Napoleon, Ney, Murat, Soult, Welling- 
ton, Empress Josephine, Talleyrand, 
Davout, Marie-Louise—to name off- 
hand from memory some of the gaudy 
procession. 

This play of Thomas Hardy’s, “The 
Dynasts,” would require (so a theatri- 
cal expert declares) a day and a night 
of steady playing. Of course it cannot 
be presented in its entirety; yet it was 
decided to put it on in London during 
this war-time, giving only the scenes re- 











lating to Trafalgar, the Peninsular. 


Campaign and Waterloo. And the rea- 
sons are these: 


Because “The Dynasts” is a great 
patriotic drama; because it furnishes a 
wonderful record of the great struggle 
that took place a hundred years ago, al- 
most exactly paralleled by the present 
one; and because England is fortunate 
in possessing a classic written around the 
Napoleonic wars by a living author 


The play is beautifully written, and 
once you get into it, you do not find it 
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IN LONDON 


Merton Lyon 


at all dull. I make that statement be- 
cause many people who would be at- 
tracted to such a work might gasp at 
the three full volumes of it, in blank 
verse, lyrics and plain prose, and decide 
it to be too grand and boresome for 
their attention. 

By all means read “The Dynasts.” 
At the present time, with Europe in a 
similar turmoil, this study of a great 
European situation will fascinate you. 
And to all those who, like myself, have 
read only desultorily about Napoleon 
(always intending at some future time 
to go into the thing thoroughly), I re- 
peat, by all means read “The Dynasts.” 
For here the whole matter is treated 
almost curtly, and treated by a real 
poet. You will get a complete and 
definite knowledge of what Napoleon 
meant and what his foes meant in “The 
Dynasts” that weeks and months of 
dull historical reading could not give 
you. “The Dynasts” is a drama; hence 
the characters move and have their 
being before your eyes. They express 
themselves, and in simple, comprehensi- 
ble terms. Their intention and sig- 
nificance is not filtered through the un- 
derstanding of some muddled and in- 
adequate historian. If you have been 
putting off until now to find out what 
Napoleon’s career was “all about,” you 
can make the attempt now with the 
assurance that you will come away 
from “The. Dynasts” very well in- 
formed indeed. 

“Part First” contains six acts, with 
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a fore-scene in “The Overworld.” This 
fore-scene is given to allow the poet to 
introduce certain unearthly characters 
such as the Spirit of the Years; the 
Chorus of Pities; the Spirit Sinister; 
the Chorus of Rumors, etc. The 
names of these characters indicate their 
functions. They sit above the battle- 
fields and the human scene and inter- 
pret the sense of such things as war. 

Because nowadays nobody thinks of 
God as a large, gray-bearded old gentle- 
. man, with a frown on his face and not 
even a rudimentary sense of humor, 
Mr. Hardy has preferred to refer to 
God as Jt. He also calls /t the Jmma- 
nent Will. Anyone who has read Mr. 
Hardy’s novels and noted the phi- 
losophy therein will recall that Mr. 
Hardy has always had a pretty poor 
opinion of /t; and in this present work 
of his /t comes in for a sound raking 
over the coals. 

Mr. Hardy’s idea of /t, expressed in 
Tenderloinese, is “Jt doesn’t know 
where /t’s going, but Jt’s on Its way.” 
Expressed in poetry, his philosophy 
runs thus: 


It works unconsciously, as heretofore 

Eternal artistries in Circumstance. 
An automatic sense 
Unweeting why or whence? 


And he speaks of “Jts clock-like 
laws” and /ts very reprehensible habit 
of “thinking on, yet weighing not /ts 
thoughts.” 

Let there be here no accusation of 
sacrilege from some _ weak - minded 
reader. I hold no brief for or against 
Mr. Hardy’s idea of God—any more 
than I hold a brief for or against God’s 
idea of Mr. Hardy. I simply bring up 
the point that Mr. Hardy, writing his 
“The Dynasts” long before the present 
European war, emphasized in his drama 
a feeling which a lot of us have to-day 
about God or /t or the Jmmanent Will. 
With the present war going on, we can’t 
feel that the earth is an especially 
blessed planet. 

Revenons a@ nos moutons: Mr. 
Hardy’s dramatic method in “The 
Dynasts” is the moving-picture method. 
In fact, if I were asked how best to 
produce this play, I would say: “Make 
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a hundred-reel movie out of it”? Of 
course, that kills Mr. Hardy’s very fine 
blank verse and lyrics; but these are 
really matters to be read over quietly in 
your library. The movie—the movie’s 
the thing! 

Whether he realizes it or not, Mr. 
Hardy is a rattling good scenario- 
writer. Out of the tumultuous welter 
of incidents around Napoleon, near at 
his hand and far away, Mr. Hardy has 
selected with a canny eye just those 
distinctive and necessary ones to tell 
the full legend. That he skips around 
aplenty (as a movie writer has a good 
right to do) is shown by the following 
terse yet tremendously interesting and 
curiosity-arousing summary of his Act 
First : 

I—A Ridge in Wessex. 
Office of the Min- 


The Old House 


Scene 
Scene II.—Paris. 
ister of Marine. 
Scene III.—London. 
of Commons. 
Scene IV.—The Harbor of Boulogne. 
Scene V.—London. The House of a 
Lady of Quality. 
P _— VI.—Milan. The Great Cathe- 
ral. 


The Scene IV of this act is typical of 
Hardy’s moving-picture sense. This 
scene was undoubtedly conceived a long 
time ago, long before the present mov- 
ies were practicable Yet even then 
Hardy had conceived what he calls 
“dumb show.” That this is not to be 
confused with the old pantomime of 
individuals we see at once, from his 
handling of great bulks of people: 


Moving in this scene are count- 
less companies of soldiery, engaged in 
a drill practice of embarking and dis- 
embarking. Further off, on the 
open land, bodies of troops are at field- 
drill. Other bodies, half stripped and 
incrusted with mud, are laboring as 
navvies in repairing the excavations. An 
English squadron of about twenty sail, 
comprising a ship or two of the line, 
frigates, brigs, and luggers, confronts the 
busy spectacle from the sea. The show 
presently dims, and anon a curtain of 
cloud closes over it. 


That is a sample of what I mean by 
his movie-scenario-writing. In this en- 
tire scene (containing six times as 
much as I have quoted) not a ie is 

t 1s 


spoken by any sort of character. 























all picture. To be displayed at all on 
the stage, it would have to be displayed 
as a moving picture. Scene VI, cited 
above, would thrill the heart of any 
great movie director. It represents the 
coronation of Napoleon in the great 
Milan Cathedral, as Emperor of the 
French and King of Italy. “Napoleon 
goes to the front of the altar, ascends 
the steps, and, taking up the crown of 
Lombardy, places it upon his head.” 
Josephine is with him, “in shining 
robes.” He is met by the Cardinal 
Archbishop and the clergy, who burn 
incense before him. 

Hardy’s dramatization of the Battle 
of Trafalgar is another marvelous piece 
of scenario writing. This, for instance, 
from the viewpoint of one of the 
French ships: 


Signal to close the line and leave no 
gaps. 


nig tape too, what I have already 

tol 

Now I will sum up all: heed = the 
charge: 


Each captain, petty officer, and man 

Is only at his post when under fire. 
(The ships of the whole fleet turn 

their bows from south to north as 

directed, and close up in two parallel 

curved columns. ‘ 


An OFFIcer (straining his eyes towards 
the English fleet) 


How they skip on! Their overcrowded 
sails 

Bulge like the bladders in a tripe-man’s 
shop : 

The market-morning after  slaughter- 

day! 


Petty OFFIcEeR (aside) 


It’s morning before  slaughter-day 
with us, 


I make so bold to think! 


(The English Admiral is seen to be 
signalling to his fleet. The signal is: 
“ENGLAND ,EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO 
His puty.” A loud cheering from all 
the Bnetish ships comes undulating on 
the wind when the signal is read. 

They prepare to receive the northern- 
most column of the enemy’s ships headed 
by the Victory, trying the distance by 
an occasional single shot. During their 
suspense a discharge is heard south- 
ward, and turning, they behold CoLttnc- 
woop at the head of this column in the 
Royal Sovereign, just engaging with the 
Spanish Santa Ana. Meanwhile the 
Victory draws still nearer. . . . Ata 
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concerted moment full broadsides are dis- 
charged into her simultaneously from 
the Bucentaure, the Santisima Trinidad 
and the Redoubtable. 

When the smoke clears, the Victory’s 
mizzentopmast, with spars and a quan- 
tity of rigging, is seen to have fallen, 
her wheel to be shot away, and her 
deck encumbered with dead and wound- 
ed men.) 





This is the sort of thing that makes 
me claim Hardy is a great scenario 
writer. Where other authors in that 
type of work would slur over their ef- 
fects, with Hardy every direction is 
explicit, every little detail is set down 
clearly—moreover, authentically. He 
read thousands of volumes to prepare 
himself for this work. And not a char- 
acter makes a move that he did not 
actually make at the time in real life— 
even down to the he-midwife bathing 
the King of Rome in brandy to keep 
him from perishing at birth. 

Most readers will be eager to see how 
Hardy handles the Waterloo business 
(with which he closes his drama; he 
does not drag us through the monoto- 
nous inanities of St. Helena). Those 
who have thrilled to Byron’s famous 
lines beginning - 


There was a sound of revelry by night 


will find Hardy handling the Duchess 
of Richmond’s ball with a different 
treatment. Hardy is for what hasty 
folk call realism. For example, he has 
Picton say to another General, when 
news of Napoleon’s coming penetrates 
to the ballroom floor: 


I am damn glad we are to be off. Pot- 
tering about here pinned to petticoat- 
tails—it dees no one good, but blasted 
harm! 


And the Duke of Wellington indulges 
in no heroics. He frankly admits: 


Napoleon has befooled me, 

By God he has—gained four-and-twenty 
hours’ 

Good march upon me! 


This really sounds like the hook- 
nosed Iron Duke; for didn’t he after- 
wards tell an interviewer about Water- 
loo: “It was a damned near-run busi- 


hd 


ness for us, I tell you! 
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Fittingly, at the end of the drama, 
Napoleon is shown alone in the wood 
of Bossu. When he saw that he had 
lost, he tried to get shot. No such luck. 
He soliloquizes : 





Yes, a good death, to have died on yon- 
der field; 

But never a ball came passing down my 
way! 

« 4 it is, a miss-mark they will dub 


Aad ‘yet—I found the crown of France 
in the mire, 

And with the point of my prevailing 
sword 

I picked it up! But for all this and this 

I shall be nothing. . . 

To shoulder Christ from out the top- 
most niche 

In human fame, as once I fondly felt, 

Was not for me. I came too late in time 

To assume the prophet or the demi-god, 

A part past playing now. 


This is part of his answer to the 
Spirit Ironic which taunted him with: 


So I would ask, Ajjacian Bonaparte, 
Has all this been worth while? 


The philosophic aptness of that ques- 
tion and answer could be well applied 
to certain war-kings in Europe to-day. 
And as to God’s (/ts) part in the busi- 
ness, here is Hardy’s opinion: 


Are then Love and Light Its aim— 
Good to praise and [Il to blame? 
Nay; to alter evermore 

Things from what they were before. 


Mr. Granville Barker put on, at the 
Kingsway Theater, London, his ex- 
cerpts from the Hardy drama. 

Dear old William Archer, than whom 
there is no calmer bonehead in the pur- 
lieus of the drama, was there and re- 
ported the affair accurately. A careful 
reading of Will’s article shows—hon- 
est !—only one mixed metaphor in some 
two thousand words. He speaks of 
“fearful wild fowl shedding 
upon the world-historic spectacle the 
searchlights of Hardy’s pessimistic 
philosophy.” 

To those theater-goers and others 
interested in the staging and scenery of 
the theater, Father Archer’s report will 
be very interesting. Naturally, one won- 
ders how Supernatural Voices are going 
to be staged. Here is the way it’s done. 
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Proscenium plain gray, filled in with 


two immense gray curtains. To right 
and left against the proscenium panels 
were placed elevated thrones. Down 
center, a stone seat with a stone lectern 
in front of it. Two stately ladies pro- 
ceeded to occupy the thrones, while a 
stately gentleman came and sat in the 
stone seat and faced out at the audi- 
ence. These people were, of course, 
separate from the play itself. The 
business of the two ladies was to chant 
the verses assigned to the Phantom 
Intelligences. That of the man was to 
read out the elaborate stage directions. 

The drama itself was displayed on 
the regular stage. The curtains opened 
and, revealed a stage arranged on the 
Elizabethan plan ; that is, two side walls 
slanting back, with an entrance-way in 
each, and between the two entrances a 
slightly raised inner stage. On this 
inner stage the scenes took place. The 
accessories, says another report, were 
startlingly simple. For instance, for 
the scene of the burial of Sir John 
Moore, the only properties were a heap 
of earth, a shovel and a large dose of 
gloomy night. In an uncanny way this 
gives us an idea of how the Grave Dig- 
gers’ scene in “Hamlet” must have ap- 
peared to Shakespeare’s eyes. He proba- 
bly used just some such a simple setting. 

A word in closing. Great works 
often seem dull to the casual man or 
woman; great pictures seem stupid, 
great statues a bore, great music a mix- 
ture of sound and sleep, signifying 
nothing. Great epics, Iliads and 7Ene- 
ids, seem made to order to stupefy. 
But let not the casual man take that so 
much to his casual heart when he ap- 
proaches the three green volumes of 
“The Dynasts.” Great dramas “do 
move.” A drama is a movie first and a 
drama afterward. “Drama” in Greek 
comes from a root-form meaning to 
move, to run. Once you get into “The 
Dynasts” it will not bore you; it will 
interest you and instruct you. After 
all, it is about men who are not only 
modern men, but heroes—an absorbing 
combination. 

Besides which, there is the present 
war to give zest ful chutney to a dish 
which in itself is not at all flat. 
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T about the same time 
that winter three 
things happened in a 
big city. A collec- 
tion of cubist, fu- 
turist and other sur- 
prising pictures 
came from Paris 
and opened an exhi- 
bition of what the 
management called 
“Modern Art.” 
Pfiff and Son, pic- 

ture dealers to the Plutocracy, having 

hitherto turned up their business noses 
at “Modern Art,” discovered that there 
was going to be a market for that kind 
of picture, and wished they had some 
in their own exclusive gallery. It was 

a case of unexpected sunshine and no 

hay to cut. 

Further down town, where ten cents 
is considered a fair equivalent for 
pleasure, the Grand Dime Museum and 
Congress of Human Curiosities went 
out of business. The doors were fas- 
tened, but the lobby, where the Stuffed 
Policeman got dustier and dustier be- 
side the empty box-office, was still elo- 
quent of generous but departed beauty. 
The left wall was glorified by a mural 
decoration, representing, even more 
than life size, the Ten Fattest Ladies 
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on Earth. There was a certain origi- 
nality in the artist’s treatment of these 
fat ladies, for whereas the ordinary 
picture of such interesting creatures 
contents itself with fatness, this group 
had been humanized by a current enthu- 
siasm. The Ten carried banners, and 
on each banner was the legend “Votes 
for Fat Women.” 

Of such piquant originality had been 
the weekly decorations of the Grand 
Dime lobby. But where these bouncing 
beauties (as the “Professor” had called 
them) still waved their banners, a 
moving-picture theater would soon be 
erected. 

In the upstairs office, reached by a 
small hallway at the left of the fat 
ladies, the ex-manager of the Grand 
Dime was signing a check for the man 
who had painted them. Fat himself, 
and unsentimental, the ex-manager nev- 
ertheless sighed as he blotted it. 

“Freaks is like primmerdonners, 
Jimmy,” he remarked, reminiscently, 
“and coddlin’ of their little fancies 
makes a man long sometimes for the 
peace and quiet of a lunatic asylum. 
But they’re the proud people; and it’s 
mighty tough on ’em to see the public 
goin’ hot-foot after the movies. Dime 
museums is down and out. Don’t it 
seem quiet!” 
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It did seem quiet. One no longer 
heard the band downstairs or the voice 
of the “Professor” eloquently describ- 
ing the wonders of Nature as exempli- 
fied in human curiosities. No wild ani- 
mal howled or snarled in the empty 
cages; Punch and Judy had stopped 
their squeaky conversation ; there would 
be no more the sound of shuffling feet 
as an audience 
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“If I’d ever learned to paint,” he 
said, “there might be something in it. 
Makin’ pictures for a dime museum 
aint paintin’, considered as Art. See? 
Take the gang that used to come in 
here to look at the freaks, Jo, and what 
are they? Kids! Ondeveloped intel- 
ligences! Hit ’em with a brick and 
they'll take notice. A man who knew 

how to paint, like 





moved from one 
exhibition plat- 
form to another. 
The Grand Dime 
was dead, and a 
dead thing is al- 
ways pitiable. 
“Quiet as 
h—ll!” said Mr. 
Blossom, with a 
seriousness that 
removed all sug- 
gestion of profan- 
ity. He was a tall, 
thin man, with 
mild, rather hu- 
morous, blue eyes, 
and wearing a ca- 
pacious ulster of 
so pronounced a 
pattern that it 
suggested a bath- 
‘robe. He put the 
check carefully 
away in his breast 
pocket, and picked 
up a soft, wide- 








the artists that sell 
"a pictures to the 
connysewers, 
wouldn’t be able 
to do the stunt as 
well as I do, but if 
I tried to com- 
pete with him 
sellin’ pictures I’d 
get the ha-ha.” 

The ex-manager 
put his feet on the 
desk. 

“The first time 
I see you, Jim- 
my,’ he said 
thoughtfully, “you 
blew in with some 
of your picters 
and asked for the 
job of paintin’ the 
displays in the 
lobby. I thought 
you had a lot of 
nerve, but I 
looked at ’em, and 
they struck me as 








brimmed gray hat 
and a large walk- 
ing stick. With 
the stick under his arm, he lighted a 
cigarette. Smooth shaven, and with 
the light of his match shining on his 
bright green cravat, he looked like a 
very, very cheap actor, which, in fact, 
was Mr. Blossom’s private ambition. 

“Whatcher goin’ to do yourself, 
Jim?” asked the ex-manager curiously. 

“Nothin’ at present,” replied Mr. 
Blossom. “After that I guess it’s me 
for the house-paintin’.” 

“Why don’t you hire a hall and sell 
some of your picters ?” 

Mr. Blossom leaned on his stick and 
made a gesture with his cigarette as if 
putting the idea away from him. 


He looked like a very cheap actor, which, in fact, was 
r. Blossom’s private ambition. 





good stuff. The 
Musee was just 
startin’, and it 
seemed to me that it would pay to put 
some money into makin’ the displays 
original. ‘We can’t change the freaks,’ 
says I, ‘but we can give ’em a kind of 
variety on the outside.’ That’s what I 
wanted of you, Jimmy, and that’s what 
you’ve been givin’ us ever since. I 
didn’t ask whether you’d ever been to 
a art school, and I didn’t care—” 
“Father give me a chance,” said 
Jimmy regretfully, “but I didn’t think 
they appreciated me buddin’ genius in 
the art school; and then he took me in 
with him house paintin’. My folks 
never liked the Musee, and _ they 
weren't sorry when I quit home.” 
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A pale gentleman with a drooping mustache was explaining one of the pictures to an interested 
group of listeners. 


“What I’m talkin’ about when I say 
you ought to sell picters,’ continued 
the ex-manager, “aint the displays in 
the lobby. What I mean is the little 
fellers—‘studies,’ you call ’em—that you 
used to make when you was planning 
the displays. Maybe I’m an ondevel- 
oped intelligence, but some of them 
studies hit me; and if they hit me 
they’d hit other people. See? You re- 
member the four-legged gal? Well, if 
you'll bring that study of the four- 
legged gal in here some day this week 
I’ll give you twenty dollars for it. I 
don’t go to picter exhibitions my- 
self—” 


IMMY BLOSSOM, ex-painter of 

freaks, lit another cigarette and but- 
toned his remarkable overcoat. 

“Far be it from me to sidestep 
money,” he said frankly, “but I do hate 
to sell a good man a gold brick. You’re 
a farmer when it comes to Art, Jo. And 
the truth about me, I guess, is that I 
was a kid with talent and too lazy and 


ignorant to develop it. Seein’ real pic- 
tures is a great eye-opener, and I know 
good paintin’ even if I can’t make one 
myself. I guess I aint missed a good 
picture exhibition in this town for eight 
or nine winters. Sargents, Whistlers, 
Tarbells, Bensons, Claude Monets—I 
know the whole lot of ’em, big and lit- 
tle. Talk about paintin’!’ Mr. Blos- 
som blew a cigarette ring that ex- 
panded like his own enthusiasm. “Tell 
you what, Jo. I’m goin’ to take in this 
‘Modern Art’ exhibition this afternoon, 
and suppose you come with me. After 
you’ve seen some real pictures, if you 
still hanker after that study of the four- 
legged girl—” 

The ex-manager laughed good-na- 
turedly. 

“Not on your life,” he replied, taking 
his feet off the desk and turning again 
to his work. “Too busy. You bring 
in the four-legged gal and soak the 
farmer when you have a chance.” 

Mr. Blossom promised and went out 
slowly. The débacle of the Grand 














Dime, although not unexpected, had 
come abruptly; and now that he had 
pocketed his last check, the ex-painter 
of human curiosities realized painfully 
that he must begin life over. As for 
selling his pictures anywhere outside a 
dime museum—that would happen 
when the ten fattest ladies on earth 
could find immediate and enthusiastic 
employment posing for an allegorical 
picture of the Court of Venus. But the 
sadness of Mr. Blossom, the acute 
homesickness with which he glanced in 
at the dusty Stuffed Policeman in the 
deserted lobby, came not only from the 
loss-of a job, but from the loss of an 
environment. There is a world by it- 
self, unsuspected by the rest of us, that 
centers around the cheaper forms of 
popular amusement, and in that world 
Jimmy Blossom had lived, moved, and 
had his being. He was almost as much 
a freak as those he had painted in the 
studio he had set up for himself just 
around the corner from the Grand 
Dime not long after the manager had 
given him permanent employment. 
Dime museum patrons are not exact- 
ing in the fine points of Art, and 
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although Jimmy’s 
painting lacked 
anatomy and _ per- 
spective, both the 
proletariat and the 
manager had been 
perfectly _ satisfied 
with it. But now 
the Grand Dime had 
vanished like a burst 
bubble. All over the 
country, freaks were 
cursing the inven- 
tion of the motion 
picture; but it was 
like so many pieces 
of crushed stone 
cursing the steam 
roller. 

From a_ practical 
point of view, Mr. 
Blossom did not at- 
tempt to deceive 
himself. "He had 
had an unusual job, 
and he was not 
likely to get another. 
Circuses carried the same sideshow dis- 
play through the whole season. Dime 
museums, as the ex-manager had said, 
were down and out; motion-picture 
shows used lithographs. The sign- 
board of destiny read plainly: “This 
Way to the House Painting.” 

Mr. Blossom lunched, served by un- 
tidy young women in a chaos of noon- 
time lunchers, and felt somewhat bet- 
ter. He was by nature both an opti- 
mist and a drifter. Even after the 
Grand Dime had become only a mem- 
ory, there would still be the Tattooing 
Parlor, where a Tattooed Man, who no 
longer appeared in public, tattooed 
others for a living—soldiers, sailors, 
undergraduates who desired to be 
marked indelibly with the proud em- 
blem of their college fraternity, opti- 
mistic lovers made happier by having 
her name forever inseparable from 
their epidermis, even more optimistic 
lovers who wished Alice removed and 
Mabel tattooed in the same place. 
And here, whatever happened, barring 
the death of the Tattooed Man himself, 
Jimmy Blossom would find congenial 
company. It was a kind of club for 
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sideshow and dime-museum celebrities, 
and Mr. Blossom would be none the 
less welcome because he painted houses 
instead of freaks. 

And there would still be the art gal- 
leries. Considering life in the imme- 
diate future, there was the exhibition of 
- “Modern Art.” 

Mr. Blossom decided to walk up 
town to it. Most art exhibitions were 
free, but this was a “pay” show, and it 
was just as well to economize. 


HE hall was, in fact, crowded—a 

confused impression, as one passed 
the curtains at the doorway, of 
feathered hats, bare masculine heads 
(more or less bald), subdued conversa- 
tion, heat, perfumery, and pictures 
hardly visible for the art-lovers who 
stood in front of them. At 
the far end, however, half 
a dozen canvases by the 
acknowledged Master of 
“Modern Art” hung high 
enough—exactly so had 
Jimmy’s pictures been hung 
at the Grand Dime—to be 
seen over the crowd, domi- 
nating the hall, and striking 
a note of defiance to all 
previous ideas of painting 
that stopped Mr. Blossom 
with an expression of be- 
wilderment that would have 
been ludicrous if anybody 
had chanced to be looking 
at him. 

The Grand Dime Museum 
and Congress of Human 
Curiosities was dead; and 
here, in this most unlikely 
place, was its amazing resur- 
rection! Jimmy Blossom 
stared at the great Matisse 
—and decided instantly that 
he could have painted those 
pictures himself. The end 
of the hall was like the lobby 
of the Grand Dime. And 
the rest was like it. Here 
and there, glimpsed over the 
shoulders and between the 
heads of  picture-lovers, 
the walls were hung with 
canvases startlingly similar 
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Jimmy Blossom stared at the 
great Matisse. 
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to the “studies” in Mr. Blossom’s own 
studio. So, at least, they instantly struck 
Mr. Blossom. There were also statues, 
statues with legs too long fof their 
bodies, with heads like eggs, with goose 
necks, with feet that didn’t fit. They 
were the kind of statues (only worse) 
that Jimmy Blossom might have made 
himself! An enormous, emaciated 
statue in the center of the hall looked 
like an uncomplimentary ‘representation 
of the Living Skeleton. 

A pale gentleman, with a’ drooping 
blond mustache and an intense man- 
ner, was explaining one of the pictures 
to an interested group of listeners. Mr. 
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Blossom joined it. He stood listening 
with a puzzled look in his eyes, his 
hands.deep in his overcoat pockets. 
“Is-it Art?” asked the intense gentle- 
man, and went on hastily without wait- 
ing for an answer. “Call it what you 
like, it is a joy and a stimulation. It 
is vocal! It is alive! It shouts! It 
expresses! But it does not imitate! 
Thousands of painters can paint an 
imitation of two men wrestling—” 
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am inside of a picture looking out. I 
am wrestlers. I am naked. I am pri- 
meval. I am life—” 

Jimmy’s neighbor, evidently an un- 
sympathetic person, grunted and moved 
away abruptly. He spoke to Jimmy. 
“If I was that young man,” he said, 
“I’d go for a cold plunge by hopping 
into that potato salad that the catalogue 
calls ‘The Bath.’ ” 

Mr. Blossom moved away also. The 
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He had decided that the picture represented sausages on a clothes-line in a gale of wind. 





























A stout gentleman, standing near 
Jimmy Blossom, muttered that he was 
glad to know at last what the things in 
the picture were, and what they were 
doing. He had about decided, he 
added, that the picture represented 
sausages on a clothes-line in a gale of 
wind. What he couldn’t make out was 
why sausages should be hung on a 
clothes-line. 

“When I look at that picture,” con- 
tinued the pale gentleman with much 
feeling, “I am taken in bodily. I am 
not outside of a picture looking in; I 





intense gentleman made Mr. Blos- 
som tired. If he really believed the 
man who painted the “Wrestlers” knew 
how to paint, thought Jimmy, that 
showed how much he knew about paint- 
ing. Jimmy himself could paint two 
men wrestling so that no intelligent 
observer would mistake them for 
sausages on a clothes-line. And yet— 
somebody had been fool enough to buy 
the “Wrestlers,” just as Jo had wanted 
to buy the four-legged girl! It was 
marked “Sorp!” It backed up Jo’s 
argument that if he liked Jimmy Blos- 
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som's 


studies” well enough to buy one, 
other people would be victims to the 
same unaccountable taste. There was a 
market for pictorial gold bricks. Never 
since he had begun going to picture 
exhibitions had it occurred to Mr. 
Blossom that his own product was 
salable, and, although he had once sold 
a picture to a giant and another to a 
serpent-charmer, the suggestion in each 
case had come from the purchaser 
for obviously personal and inartistic 
reasons. 

“But if somebody had bought those 
“Wrestlers” — 


A! ten o'clock the next morning, 

in the small back gallery where 
they examined pictures that they might 
or might not handle, Pfiff and Son 
were discussing with a great deal of 
interest a canvas that had been left at 
the Pfiff Gallery just before the closing 
hour. 

It was a picture that can be described 
only by making a catalogue of its con- 
tents, or at least part of them. In the 
foreground a dozen or more men in 
derby hats represented the audience 
(although this Pfiff and Son had no 
way of knowing) of the Grand Dime 
Museum and Congress of Human Cu- 
riosities. Half a+ dozen musicians, 
tucked in with no regard whatever for 
the canons of perspective, represented 
the band; a fat man in pink shirt- 
sleeves, smoking a cigar in the upper 
left-hand corner (where the Old Mas- 
ters used to put Heaven), represented 
the manager; and a thin man, painting 
a picture at an easel, represented Mr. 
James Blossom. Careful examination 
would have shown that Mr. Blossom 
was painting the identical picture in 
which he was himself painted painting 
it—which was surely ingenious. In ad- 
dition, here and there on the canvas 
were two acrobats standing on their 
heads (which made the picture look 
upside down), and a female singing a 
song, and another female making a wild 
animal, which looked like a large cat, 
jump through a hoop, and a Punch and 
Judy show—and, in the center, most 
important of all, a young woman with 
four very pink and very perceptible 
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legs. It was a wild and whirling pic- 
ture. Jimmy Blossom had put these 
various objects into his “study” very 
much as a child makes a picture with his 
new Christmas paint-box. And no 
more than the child, had he ‘imagined 
that he was following one of the funda- 
mental principles of “Modern Art.” 

Pfiff and Son had been looking at it 
for quite a little while. 

“What did you say he calls it ” asked 
Pfiff, Sr. He was an elderly man, with 
a snowy-white beard that made him 
look somewhat like a picture by an Old 
Master himself, and he visibly regarded 
Mr. Blossom’s “study” with distaste 
and even abhorrence. 

“It’s marked ‘Four-legged Girl,’ said 
Pfiff, Jr. He was a very modern young 
man, with a bright black mustache, 
bright black eyes, a perfectly correct 
morning suit of tweeds, and his hands 
in his trousers pockets. “You see for 
yourself the person in the center has 
four legs.” 

“But why four legs?” asked the old 
man indignantly. “Why? Are we all 
crazy? Four legs! Four legs!” He 
walked back and forth with his hands 
under his coat-tails. ‘“Why not six 
legs? A dozen? Why limit himself to 
four?” 

“There is probably,” said the younger 
Pfiff cheerfully, “some deep, esoteric 
meaning in those extra legs that you 
and I, Father, are too old-fashioned 
and conservative to understand. What 
they mean to me,” he added, “is that 
we are just now in a period in which 
there is a sale for queer pictures—and 
this is the queerest one I’ve seen yet. 
Yesterday we were wishing we had 
something that would keep us from be- 
ing entirely out of the ‘Modern Art’ 
movement, and here we've got it. It 
makes us shudder, but I’m inclined to 
hang onto it. The more legs the 
better.” 

“All right,” said the old man grimly. 
“All right. All right. I thought the 
buyers on this side of the water were 
sane, but if they’ve gone crazy—by 
George! we'll go crazier. Use your 
own discretion. Four legs! Take the 
car and look the fellow up and see 
what else he’s got. See if he hasn’t 
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something that’s really modern—some- 
thing that’s all legs—” 


“THEY went out together, and the 
Four-legged Girl remained alone 
in the gallery with a gracious little 
canvas that Pfiff and Son were not yet 
quite certain was a genuine Corot. 

Meantime, in the reflective light of 
the morning after, Jimmy Blossom 
awoke late and regarded with consid- 
erable disapproval what he had yester- 
day done with considerable satisfac- 
tion. 

Across the “studio” from his bed 
stood the apparatus of rollers necessary 
to handle so large a canvas as that 
required to portray the Ten Fattest 
Ladies on Earth. It now held a blank 
canvas waiting for the freak that would 
never come to decorate it. But the 
walls were covered with’ smaller can- 
vases, the famous “studies:” giants, 
dwarfs, living skeletons, dog-faced 
boys, knife-throwers, serpent-charmers 
and all the flotsam and jetsam of the 
Grand Dime Museum many times re- 
peated. Jimmy’s life work!—with a 
bare space from which he had yester- 
day afternoon removed the “Four- 
legged Girl.” 

And along the mantel stood a row of 
signed photographs, flanking the to- 
bacco jar, and all celebrities in the 
world of human curiosities. “With 
love from your friend Evetta, Princess 
of Serpents,” “Yours truly, Harry 
Jones, Boneless King,” etc., etc. Mr. 
Blossom was proud of those photo- 
graphs. 

But he was 
“studies.” 

He lay in bed trying to think it out. 
He enjoyed making them. He enjoyed 
looking at them after they were made. 
And yet—he was ashamed of them; 
and the thought, which came to him 
recognizably only after he was quite 
awake and nevertheless seemed as if it 
had awakened him, that he had “had 
the nerve” to take one of them to the 
Pfiff Gallery made him wish that he 
could go to sleep again. To paint one 
picture that you wouldn’t be ashamed 
of, even if it wasn’t so much of a pic- 
ture, when you remembered some of 


not proud of his 
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the real paintings you had seen in the 
galleries—God! but that would make 
you feel like a man, not a waster of 
whatever talent you had been given to 
start with. 

Mr. Blossom sat up in his pajamas. 
It was half-past ten by the alarm clock 
—not that he ever used the alarm—on 
his bureau. He got up slowly, stretched, 
put on a bath-robe, and went to the 
tobacco box on the mantel where he 
kept his cigarettes. 


SOMEBODY knocked loudly on the 
door of the studio. Mr. Blossom 
tightened the cord of his bath-robe, 
stuck his feet into slippers, and opened 
the door to admit Mr. Pfiff, Jr., fur- 
clad, from his motor. 

“Mr. Blossom?” asked the visitor. 

Mr. Blossom nodded. Knowing the 
younger Pfiff by sight, he could hardly 
have been more surprised if that gen- 
tleman had dropped in through the 
skylight. 

“1’m Blossom,” he admitted. “I 
guess you’ve brought back that picture, 
though I didn’t mean to put you to so 
much trouble, Mr. Pfiff. I hope you'll 
excuse my wrapper,’ added Jimmy, 
staring at his visitor with pale blue 
eyes that betrayed his astonishment. 
“T hadn’t anything much to do this 
mornin’, so-I let the lark get up by 
himself.” 

“Lucky to find you in,” said Pfiff, 
Jr., affably. “I-wanted to see you, Mr. 
Blossom, and so I took a chance at it. 
About that picture—Father and I are 
rather interested in it, and I want to 
see what else you have to show us. 
You don’t mind my looking round ?” 

Mr. Pfiff looked round, throwing off 
his fur coat and shoving his hands in 
his trousers pockets. 

“Very modern!” he’ said presently, 
examining a “study” of Evetta in an 
apartment where Jimmy’s imagination 
had made her infatuated serpents 
obligingly coil themselves into picture 
frames, furniture, mats and other do- 
mestic accessories. ‘May I ask what 
started you painting this kind of a pic- 
ture, Mr. Blossom? Father and I 
didn’t know there was anything of the 
sort on this side of the water.” 











“Four legs! Four 


legs! Why four?” 


“That’s easy,” replied Jimmy. 
“They’re the only kind I can paint. I 
used to do the displays for the Grand 
Dime Museum, and them’s the studies.” 

“Oh-h!” said Mr. Pfiff. “I see. I 
never happened into the place myself, 
but I’ve seen the outside.” He found 
a cigarette-case in his pocket, lighted 
a cigarette, and sat down in one of 
Jimmy’s chairs, still gazing thought- 
fully at the collection. “So the Four- 
legged Girl really is a four-legged girl. 
How remarkable! Did she come here 
and pose for you?” 

“No,” replied Jimmy. “Freaks send 
their photographs in advance, but I got 
to know ’em so well I could do ’em 
right out of my own head. You see, 
Mr. Pfiff, there aint but so many kinds 
of freaks, and my job was to make the 
pictures in front of the Musee different 
each time they exhibited. Most musees, 
they’re satisfied with the same kind of 
a picture each time. If they’re show- 
ing a sword-swallower, for example, 
it’s always.the same old picture out in 
front. That weren’t our way. Always 
something different. Once I made the 


sword-swallower look like a general in 
the army, swallerin’ his own sword 
with all the soldiers clappin’ their hands 
in admiration. 


And another time I 






















made him stop a duel in a snowy forest 


and swaller one of the rapiers. See? 
It weren't Art, but it was a good deal 
of fun thinkin’ the idees out, and that’s 
how I come to make the studies. 
They’re a bum lot,” added their cre- 
ator, with an inclusive wave of his cig- 
arette. 

Mr. Pfiff regarded him_ keenly. 
Jimmy Blossom puzzled him, and he 
had believed that he knew pretty nearly 
all one man could know about artists. 

“Bum is a relative term, Mr. Blos- 
som,” he said after a moment. “I 
should say that these pictures are an 
example of your own individual genius. 
Certainly they are not overladen with 


technique. However, there is a feeling 
at present that what an artist has to say 
is more important than technical 
training.” 


“What them pictures have to say,” 
said Jimmy flatly, “is that the guy who 
painted ’em never learned how to 
paint.” 

“Granting the truth of that,” said 
Mr. Pfiff, with what he meant to be an 
engaging, man-to-man frankness, “I 
don’t suppose he would object to sell- 
ing them.” 

There was a long pause. Mr. Blos- 
som in his pajamas and_ bath-robe 
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leaned against the mantel. The photo- 
graphs of his famous friends made a 
row behind him. Mr. Pfiff, Jr., smoked 
and continued his examination of the 
“studies.” At the moment it seemed to 
him that they were just what he wanted 
—as the advertising men say, “some- 
thing different.” 

“T'll tell you how I feel about it, Mr. 
Pfiff,” said Jimmy. “When I woke up 
this mornin’ I was so ashamed of my- 
self for taking that Four-legged Girl 
to your gallery that I didn’t feel like 
gettin’ up. I lay in bed thinkin’ it over; 
and, the way I made out, I was 
ashamed because I didn’t want you to 
think the Four-legged Girl is my idea 
of a good picture. See? I aint criti- 
cisin’ your business, but I’ve seen a lot 
of good pictures, and so have you, and 
we both know that thing is on the bum. 
All I’ve got to consider is myself and 
how I’d feel if I had to pretend I 
thought my paintin’ was good art—and 
that’s where I stick. Take that Willie 
at the show yesterday afternoon who 
was talking about the ‘Wrestlers’— 
why, it would make me sick to have him 
boosting a picture I’d painted. Money 
wouldn't pay for it. I aint got so much 
self-respect that I have to hire a boy 
to tote it round for me, but I’d rather 
paint houses for a living than sell pic- 
tures that I was ashamed of. -That’s 
the way I feel about it, Mr. Pfiff—” 

“I’m sorry to hear you say so,” said 
Mr. Pfiff. He got up and began but- 
toning his fur coat. “I think maybe I 
can show you that you’re mistaken. 
There’s an originality about your work, 
Mr. Blossom. Suppose you have lunch 
with me and we talk it over a little 
further.” 

“T never sidestepped a lunch yet,” 
said Mr. Blossom, “but there aint any- 
thing more to talk about.” 

He waved the tassel of the girdle 
that modestly held his bath-robe over 
his pajamas, and Mr. Pfiff’s scheme tot- 
tered. Using all of them at once, the 
Four-legged Girl was figuratively trot- 
ting out of the Pfiff Gallery, and the 
younger Pfiff made a final grab at her 
fluffy petticoat. He buttoned his 
glove. 

“T doubt if you grasp the situation, 
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Mr. Blossom,” he said earnestly. “Per- 
haps you may be right, but I’m willing 
to risk something on a little experi- 
ment. I’ll give you, say, a hundred dol- 
lars for all rights in the Four-legged 
Girl. That’s a starter. If we dispose 
of it, however, you must agree to let 
us have the exclusive handling of your 
work, and we will arrange the terms 
later, with a hundred dollars for each 
canvas as the minimum. Ten of them 
disposed of during the winter would be 
at least a thousand dollars—” 

A thousand dollars! 

Mr. Blossom’s mouth opened. He 
stared at the empty space where the 
Four-legged Girl had yesterday hung 
among his studies. 

“T’d have to stand for ’em?” he 
asked. “I’d have to say I thought they 
was good Art?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Pfiff, a little 
impatiently. “We'd all have to stand 
for them.” 

Jimmy Blossom sighed, and shook 
his head slowly. 

“You see, Mr. Pfiff,” he said after a 
moment, “I got to decide this thing for 
myself, and I aint sayin’ that the thou- 
sand dollars don’t shake me. But I 
guess it wouldn’t do me no real good. 
The way a man feels is worth more 
than money. See? As for the Four- 
legged Girl, I’d forgot it yesterday, but 
I’ve promised her to the man that used 
to manage the Grand Dime. She aint 
mine to sell. I’m goin’ to give her to 
him for a souvenir—and he knows 
what I think of her as Art. Maybe 
you’ve never thought of it, Mr. Pfiff, 
but even a first-class freak aint got no 
respect for a fake.” 

And Mr. Pfiff, Jr., finishing button- 
ing his gloves, knew that the Four- 
legged Girl, and all the possibilities 
latent in Jimmy Blossom as the Ameri- 
can genius of Modern Art, had escaped 
him. He paused in the doorway and 
took a final glance at the assembled 
“studies.” 

“Maybe you’ve never thought of it 
yourself, Mr. Blossom,” he remarked, 
in a tone in which irritation ming!:4 
with unwilling- admiration, “but the 
trouble with you is that you are an 
artist.” 








David Belasco 

at work in his study 

on anew play. At 

the extreme right is ES 

shown a part of the . Photograph by Byron, 
screen on which he pins _ vehurezs 
scenes of the different acts as he 

finishes them. 


Plagiarism 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST 
NOTED PLAYWRIGHTS AND 
PRODUCERS DISCUSSES THE CON- 
STANT CRY OF “PLOT ERE I" 


By David Belasco 


Editor's Note: Mr. Belasco, called by some the peer of all theatrical 
producers, and the author of many successful plays of high order, not only 
takes up the question of the injury done to the new playwright by those who cry 
“Stop Thief!” but he goes into the conditions of the stage to-day, the probable 
effect of the European war upon the American dramatist, his work and his 
methods. This article gives an insight into Mr. Belasco’s life, character, and 
thoughts such as has never been done before. 


|, Thas seemed to me that the likely to be a profitable box-office at- 
| | real test of a play’s success traction. 

iL__* J} is the number of suits for Almost every successful playwright 
plagiarism brought against the author. is accused of theft. The more success- 
If there be no suit filed against him, ful he is, the more is he accused. (The 
he has cause to fear that his is not more successful, the more money he 
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has.) We have the word of Goethe that thievery, we are constantly assured that 
Shakespeare and Moliére wished above Shakespeare was the most brazen plot- 
all things to make money in their the- thief of them all! Sardou, who made 


aters, and 

as for Scene in the second act of 
“Marie-Odile,” Mr. Belasco’s 
a new play. Marie-Odile, 
the little novice, (Frances 
Starr) is left alone in the 
convent by the fleeing 
nuns when the Prus- 
sian soldiers appear. 
Placing her in the 
Mother Superior’s 
chair, they demand 
a toast. She says: 
“May the dear Lord 
bless and protect 
you all, and send 
you back soon to 

- your mothers.” 


a fortune’ writing 
plays, was sued time 
and time again for 
plagiarism. It is very 
seldom that an experi- 
enced playwright 
brings a suit of this 
nature. I, for one, 
dread to open an ama- 
teur’s manuscript; and 
I believe every other 
manager will tell you 
he has the same feel- 
ing. Amateurs forced 
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me to abolish my play-reading bureau. 
I was very sorry to do so, as I believe 
it was the only thing of its kind in this 
country. 

When an author puts forth a suc- 
cessful play, flocks of amateur authors 
descend on him. One charges that his 
“idea” has been pilfered; another con- 
tends that much of the “bright dia- 
logue’? was his; another insists that a 
certain character was plucked from his 
own masterpiece. This is all very well, 
except that it isn’t done. 


There is no reason for theft. Yet, 


rather than endure the notoriety, the 
expense and bother of the trial, the 
time-pressed manager usually settles 
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for a small sum. Certain lawyers, I 
am informed, earn their livelihood 
fathering such actions, and judging 
from their constant’ activity, their 
tastes must be luxurious. 

No theatrical producer or play- 
wright in his right senses will steal a 
plot or an idea. He knows the theft 
would prove too costly in the matter of 
reputation and money. When a man- 
ager finds an exceptionally good plot 
which the author cannot handle, it is 
very easy to arrange to have the play 
gone over by an experienced collabo- 
rator. This is done several times each 
season. 

A short time ago, I read an article 

Photographs 


by. White, 
New York 
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on plagiarism, written for the New 
York Times by James Forbes, author 
of “The Chorus Lady,” “The Travel- 
ing Salesman,” and “The Show Shop.” 
He used “Stop Thief!” as his title, and 
he said: 

“After I had written ‘The Chorus 
Lady’ and ‘The Traveling Salesman,’ 
I felt that the time was ripe 
for an attempt at the 
Westerners. p. «4 
I sailed for Belo 
Europe, hoping 
during my holiday 
to evolve a plot. 

Among the books 

sent to me at 

the steamer 

was one by 

the late 

Graham 

Phillips, 

‘Old Wives 

for New.’ 

It was all 

there,—a 1 1 

that I had 

been storing 

up for 

years,—done 

more won- 

derfully than 

I could hope 

to do it. It 

See 

Eighteen to win. 

months play, and when 

later I I am at work, I 

began %™ busy from 
morning until night, 

Work OM often forgetting to eat 

my new 


and to sleep.” 

comedy, 

. ‘The Commuters,’ in the cast of which, 
by the way, was an actor who had 
written a play, ‘The Suburbanites.’ 
The heroine of ‘Old Wives for New’ 
had not reached the stage. I did not 
think Phillips had stolen her from me, 
so I decided to use her, knowing that 
Phillips would not think I had stolen 
her from him. We had both seen her 
—that was all. But the lady would 
not fit in the scheme of ‘The Com- 
muters.’ A year later she had not ap- 
peared as I had conceived her. But 
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she had become an obsession. So I 
began again. The day after the com- 
pletion of the play in which she was a 
central character, I read in the New 
York papers an account of David 
Belasco’s production in Philadelphia 
of Miss Bradley’s play, “The Gov- 
ernor’s Lady.’ The basic idea of my 
play was similar. I was in the 
country, and I telephoned 

at once to friends in 

New York who had 

heard three acts of 

my play, asking 

them to go at 

once to Philadel- 

phia. They 

witnessed a 

performance, 

and on their 

return they 

reported 

that in cer- 

tain pas- 

sages of 

‘The Gov- 

ernor’s 

Lady,’ espe- 

cially in the 

crucial _ situ- 

Photo- ations, 


hs b 
*Wwhit, we had 


ployed precisely the same language, the 


exact phrasing. I wish to emphasize 
‘the exact phrasing’ because it is this 
sort of similarity which, when an 
author is accused of stealing a play, 
seems to carry so great a weight in the 
minds of judges and jury. It is to 
them improbable that two authors 
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might employ the same language. As 
a matter of fact, how much more im- 
probable that they would not do so! 
Given two characters placed in the 
same situations, influenced by the same 
emotions, and it is almost an impossi- 
bility to avoid such similarity. If the 
characters are written 
truly, they are almost com- 
pelled to ‘use the same 
phrasing.” The char- 
acters possess them. 

“Now! have known 
Miss Bradley for a 
number of years 
and knew that 
she was writing 
for the stage, but 
we had never 
discussed 
either her 
plays or 
mine. Yet I 
doubt that 
unless this 
meets her eye, fam 
she will ever 
know _ that 
we con- | 
structed 
plays so re- § 
markably aN 
alike. I re- “ 
fashioned mine, 
not that I feared 
the cry of Pla- 
giarist! from 
either Miss 
Bradley or Mr. 

Belasco. They 
had beaten me 
to it. They de- 
served to win.” 

Mr. Forbes went on to relate 
several other anecdotes, one of 
Channing Pollock, who, during a con- 
versation with the late Henry B. Har- 
ris, was outlining a plot. 

“Don’t tell me any more,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Harris, when Mr. Pollock 
was in the middle of his scenario. “I 
think you and Jimmy Forbes are work- 
ing on the same idea.” 

Now for years Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Pollock had been in the habit of hav- 
ing luncheon together at least once a 


by White, 
New York 


~ next season. 


Photographs 


Meissner (Je- 
rome Patrick) 
is the first 
young man 
the little 
novice, 
Marie-Odile 
(Frances Starr), 
has ever seen. 
Meissner is 
the first of the 
Prussians to 
appear at the 
convent from 
whence all but 
Marie-Odile 
have fled. 
throws herself on 
her knees at his 
feet, and 


“St. Michael !” 


Corporal Phillip 
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week, but they never discussed plots. 
After his talk with Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Pollock went to talk matters over with 
Mr. Forbes, and each decided to go on 
with his plays. Whichever play was 
finished first was to be the successful 
play. Before either of them had fin- 
ished, an English author had produced 
a piece containing all their ideas. So 
they gave up. 

I shall produce two of my own plays 
David Warfield is to ap- 
pear in one of them; the other has been 
pigeon-holed for more than five years, 
as I have been saving it for a time of 
need. That time of need is at hand; 
but if, by chance, I could get another 
play to take its place, I would be de- 
lighted to hold it off for a few more 

years. In the 

meantime, I 

have been 

obliged to re- 

write the lat- 

ter play, as 

another au- 

thor has used 

many of my 

scenes. He 

P’ never saw my 

play, however— 

‘it was merely 
chance. 

I take at least a 
year to write a 
play, and when I 

am at work, I 

am busy 

from 

morn- 

ing 

until 

night, often 

forgetting to sleep and to eat. I think 

nothing of rehearsing all night, and 

writing all the next day. I love the 

theater and everything in it. Time 

does not seem to matter when I am in 
my theater. 

My happiest moments are those when 
I am with my dreams—when my brain 
seems to leave the body and float in 
defiance of the limitations of life. Ah, 
those are the moments when the ideas 
seem to comé, and I dream of a new 
development of the theater only for the 


She 


gasps, 





A recent portrait of David Belasco 
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doing! But in the meantime, 
some one else is also dreaming 
wonderful dreams. 

For a year or so after the .war, 
or so it seems to me, our drama 
will have an historical trend. 
Just now the public wants 
to be entertained. But 
for a year or so fol- 
lowing the war, 
we must expect 
to see the drama 
unravel the 
thousand and 
one war-time 


the world wrote military 
plays, they could not con- 
struct a drama to reveal the 
greatness and horror of this 
war. The dramatist must 
content himself with inci- 
dents, sidelights and bits 
of stray narrative. 

As a matter of 
fact, one of the 
drama’s greatest 
difficulties _to- 
day is that the 
public can buy 
more dramat- 












































incidents. ic material 

In other in the penny 
words, we newspaper 
must “talk than can be 
over” the supplied 


war for a for two 


year or so; dollars in a 
there will theater. 

be hun- After a 
dreds, per- year or so, 
haps thou- we are sure 


to have a 
number of 
peaceful, 
restful plays, 
true to the life 
around us, teach- 
ing us happiness 
and the glory of 
living. In other 
words, we shall go to 
the theater to find the 
quiet after the storm. 

The air must be 
cleared; and the public 
will seek plays _reflect- 
ing the temper of the 
times. 

Psychological mo- 
ment or not,—and 
there is a psycho- 
logical moment for 
a play,—no really 
good manuscript 

need go without 
‘9 a hearing. 

America — has 
a sufficient num- 
ber of  theater- 
goers to assure a 


sands, of 
books written 
on this sub- 
ject; innumer- 
able articles will 
appear in the 
magazines; __let- 
ters to friends 
and relations 
will pour in 
from _ soldiers; 
then will come 
personal rem- 
iniscences, and 
because of 
their influence 
on the public 
mind, the war- 
drama is sure 
to follow. 
Belgium and 
its heroes will 
probably 
prove the 
basis of a num- 
ber of plays. Ro- 
mance will flourish 


in Flanders. 
° At the Prussian Corporal’s request, 
But if all the Marie-Odile removes her veil. He 


dramatists in tells her he loves her. Photograph by White, splendid reception for 


ew York 
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almost any style of excellent play. 
There is the popular audience, the ro- 
mantic audience, the audience that de- 
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without a climax—in the true sense. of 
the word; it has only one stage-setting, 
—that of a common room in a con- 





mands its thrills, the goody-goody vent,—and the principal male characters 
audience and the appear only in 
artistic, intelli- one scene. Yet 
gent audience— it has suc- 
I mean the audi- ceeded ! 

ence that shows When a play 


appreciation of 
mastery of art 
in play-writing 
and production, 
and sees the 
poetry of the 
drama, rather 
than the flat 
facts of the 
story. 

That some- 
thing in a play 
which makes it 
popular is in- 
definable. We 
are told that no 
play can succeed 
without love in- 
terest, yet such 
plays have suc- 
ceeded; we are 
told that plays 
without — situa- 
tion must fail, 
but many of 
them have not 
failed. We are 
told this and 
that and every- 
thing, yet when 
it comes to a 
question of fact, 
some one who 
has broken all 
rules of the 
drama is ac- 
claimed a 
genius. 

Edward 





% & gE siamese White, 


Frances Starr in the most success- 


ful rdle of her brilliant career, Marie-Odile 


is produced at 
the so-called 
psychological 
moment, other 
plays of the 
same: sort often 
follow. “The 
Lion and_ the 
Mouse” came at 
the psychologi- 
cal moment—at 
a time. when 
John D. Rocke- 
feller was the 
topic of the 
hour. It was fol- 
lowed by many 
plays of its kind, 
and some of 
them succeeded. 
That, in itself, 
was proof of the 
psychological 
moment. One 
author strikes 
the popular 
chord, and the 
others go flock- 
ing after, like 
sheep. 

Before I dis- 
miss the subject, 
I want to em- 
phasize the fact 
that every play- 
wright who has 
written a good 
play can obtain 
a hearing. 








Knoblauch has 
given us an en- 





Winthrop Ames 
got one thou- 








tirely new style 


of play. We have never seen anything 
quite like his “My Lady’s Dress,” and 
his “Marie-Odile,” and yet his suc- 
cess as a playwright is unquestioned. 
“Marie-Odile” is a play without a thrill, 





sand, six hun- 
dred and fifty plays in the contest in 
which “Children of Earth” was selected 
as the best American play. But if there 
were other good ones submitted, they 
will eventually fall into the hands of a 

















manager. Producers are only too eager 
for fresh material. 

The road of the good playwright may 
be long, but it has its turning. “Forget- 


Me-Not” for 
years went beg- 
ging before it 
proved a splen- 
did success. 
“Jim the Pen- 
man” was sent 
to every man- 
ager in London 
and New York 
beforeit reached 
A. M. Palmer, 
and even he kept 
it: pigeon-holed 
for two- years 
before he pro- 
duced it. 
We.must 
‘make the theater 
a temple of 
imagination 
where a_ suffi- 
cient realism is 
created.to crowd 
from the mind 
every outside 
condition and 
circumstance. 
Our theater 
never can be 
relegated to the 
exposition of a 
theory. It never 
can be turned 
into a clinic, a 
laboratory or a 
lecture-room. 
As long as 
there is a God, 
we cannot im- 
prove on scen- 
ery. We can do 
no more than 
seek to copy 
Nature and her 
magic. Stage 
futurists strain 


for the something new; in the name 
of Originality, they commit every crime 
against good taste and truth. Dramatic 
art, or stage art, lies in lifting a section 
of Nature from out the woodland, the 
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sky, or the man-made city, and holding. 


it up against the theater’s walls. 








Photograph by White, New York mS & Fs 


Alone in the convent, Marie-Odile still 
tolls the bell at the appointed hours. 

















There is no need of exaggeration in 
scenery or characterization. To get the 


effects I seek, I 
have made a 
lifelong study of 
lights. Lights 
and _ shadows 
seem to act 
quickly on the 
imagination. 
How effective 
the twilight or 
moonlight for 
love - making! 
They give a 
sense of aloof- 
ness—the shut- 
ting out of the 
material, worri- 
some, prying 
world of sorrow 
and pain. We 
know that the 
modesty in- 
herent in every 
woman demands 
the protection of 
night to give 
freedom to her 
inner-most emo- 
tions; and we 
know that the 
subdued — glim- 
mering gives to 
the man a brav- 
ery that in the 
full glow of the 
day seems un- 
accountable. 
The dark 
stage is best 
suited to mys- 
tery, and the 
bright, blatant 
glare is best for 
unrestrained 
gayety. If I can 
use my lights to 
paint the back- 


ground I desire, I give small heed to 
my scene or its setting. Atmosphere is 
the telling of a story without words. 
And above everything, my motto is: 
“Get as near to God as possible.” 








~ 























LIMBO 


By Berton Braley 


WHERE is that made-to-order play 
For which an Angel furnished dough? 
Where is the comedy so gay 
That looked so good but flivvered so? 
Where is that “uplift” play, and oh, 
A dozen more I can't recall? 
Into the selfsame place they go, 
Into the storehouse, one and all! 


The tragedy that was to sway 
The multitude to grief and woe, 
The satire which was meant to flay 
The vices of the high and low— 
A little while the footlights glow 
Upon these dramas, great and small ; 
Then comes the drayman, and they go 
Into the storehouse, one and all! 


They come, they fail, they melt away 
As swiftly as a springtime snow, 
Or else they have their little day 
And thrive, perhaps, where dollars grow; 
But Fate, implacable and slow 
In time doth wrap them in her pall, 
And soon or late they have to go 
Into the storehouse, one and all! 


Scenery, prop’s and lights—heigho! 

The selfsame fortune must befall, 
Except for “Uncle Tom,” they go 
Into the storehouse, one and all! 
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Ilustrated with Photo- 
graphs from the Play 


Editor's Note: “Sinners,” 
the William A, Brady success 
by Owen Davis, is one of sev- 
eral of the new plays dealing, to 
a more or less extent, with the 
seamy side of life, that have 
won popular approval. While 
it is somewhat daring in, some 
of its scenes and suggestions, it is 
representative of the trend of many, 
if not of the majority, of the new 
plays. 

“Sinners,” originally not written 
for the public stage, was first pre- 
sented at Sing Sing Prison, where. it 
was so well received that Mr. Brady 
decided to produce it. 








|r |H O'S filled three 
\/ | shy in flushes in a 
iW | this half hour.” 
Photcgrapn, pot?” demanded _“ A ! 1 prucenasn 
tee vet “Olly; with a d-ia- 29m 
toss of her monds, 
Robert Edeson es blonde head, as she _ too,’ she re- Alice Brady as Mary 
Bob Merrick in counted her stack of joiced, care- Horton. 
Sinnaes, chips. “Come on,” she fully stacking 
ordered. “Who’s the her whites and reds and blues in neat 


bashful gentleman?” She looked mean-  piles.. “I wonder if that is a sign that 





ingly at Joe Garfield, getting a pallid 
scowl in return. 

“What are you looking at me for?” 
he growled. “You won, didn’t you? 
What are you grouching about? You’ve 
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you are going to buy me that necklace ?” 
she asked cheerfully. 

“With business on the ’Change like 
it is?’ grumbled Joe. “Drive on! 
Drive on!” 
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“Who's shy in this pot?” de- 
manded Polly. . . . “Come 
on! Who's the bashful 


gentleman?” 
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First sine “Sinners.” From left to right: Walter Walker as Willie Morgan; Gertrude Dallas as 


, 


“To hear you bleat,” remarked Polly 
sympathetically, ‘anyone would think 
the Salvation Army ought to open a 
Wall Street soup kitchen.” 

Bob Merrick smiled across the table 
at her. “He’s sore because you are 
winning all the money,” he chuckled. 
Polly smiled back to him friendlily. Al- 
ready there was a bond of good-fellow- 
ship between her and the good-looking 
mining engineer. 

Merrick was not one of the regular 
clan that frequented Hilda Newton’s 
up-town New York apartment. Willie 


Morgan—the Willie of fifty-odd fat, 
dissipated, depraved years of wealth, a 

strong man 
spite of his 


in business 
intemperate 


a shrewd, 
still, in 





Cary; John Cromwell as Joe Garfield, and Robert 


life (he was fast asleep now in his 
chair)—had brought him into the cir- 
cle. 

“IT want to get all of the fun out of 
life,” Merrick had explained. Yet in 
spite of his air of worldliness and an 
occasional touch of bitterness in his 
speech and manner, he showed good 
birth and good breeding ; and in his face 
and bearing there was a winning frank- 
ness and manliness. 

“All the money?” scorned Polly, in 
reply. “Joe’s getting tighter every hour 
he lives.” 

“A man’s a chump to sit in a poker 
game with women,” philosophized Joe 
dolorously. 

Polly stopped him with an imperious 
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gesture. “I beg your pardon,” she said, misshapen against the background of 
coldly. “Let me tell you something, her dark, clear-cut, strong-featured 
Joe Garfield: beauty. “In a few moments,” 










































No man—’” she soothed, as a mother would 
“N o 8. quiet a petulant child. “The 
Polly,” girl is out and Mary hasn’t 


a key; and I can’t go 

until she gets back. She 
wont be much longer, 
poor kid; and it’s only 
eight o'clock.” 

Morgan accepted 
her dictum gloomily. 
“T don’t kick at your 
taking in a stranger 
and _— grubstaking 
her,” he complained, 
hungrily, “but I’ve 
done a hard day's 
work and I want my 
dinner.” He mopped 
his face with his 
handkerchief. “And 
this weather’s fierce,” 
he concluded. “Let's 
get into the car after 
dinner and beat it 
down to Atlantic City 
‘for over Sunday.” 
“Sounds good to 

me,” declared Polly, 
ever ready to be go- 
ing. 

“Will you join 

us?” Mor- 


Hilda Newton; Florence Nash as Polly 
Edeson as Bob Merrick. 


Photographs 
Raven 
Joe interrupted, anx- 
iously. And Morgan, 
awaking with a start, 
broke off hostilities. 
He looked grumpily 
at Hilda Newton, 
who sat across the 
table playing with 
her few remaining 
chips. 

“Come on, Hil- 
da.” he gard: 
“what’s the idea? 


I’m so hungry I can’t 

count the spots: let’s \. ; 

go to dinner.” “Mary,” said Mrs. Horton (Emma Dunn) to her daughter 
Hilda smiled crook- (Alice Brady) ,““you must choose wi apc a pride ard love. 

edly—a smile oddly ... + If you love Mr. Merrick (Robert Edeson), then nothing else 


matters. If you don’t, then he’d better go.” 
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in the wheel, 
wouldn’t I? 
Moonlight rides 
are all right, but 
not for the extra 


gan asked Bob 
Merrick. 
“Hardly,” 
said the engin- 
eer. He smiled 
knowingly. 




















“T’d be a sort Hilda de- 
of an odd murred, too. 
spoke “I can’t go, 





Willie,” 
she 











— 

New York 

leave Mary here alone.” 

“Take the kid with us,” suggested Mor- 
gan, with the air of a man who has solved 
a weighty problem; yet there was sinister 
meaning in his tone. “Then there wont 
be any extra man.” 

“Good scheme, Willie,” assented 
Polly impudently, “—only it wont 
work.” 

“Why wont it?’ Morgan asked, 
simulating surprise. “The little coun- 
try girl is all right—eh, Merrick?” 
He turned a grin upon Bob. 

“That’s the trouble, isn’t it?” asked 
Polly coolly. “ ‘The little country 
girl zs all right.’ She happens to be 
on the level, that’s all.” 

“She'd go if you girls would put it to her 
strong,” Morgan insisted roughly. “Since 
Hilda took her in, she’s had a chance to see 
something better than tramping the streets 
looking for work. I'll bet you fifty she 

wont refuse.” 

“She’d be a fool if she did,” put in Joe, 
as if-he had said something. 

“Well,” broke in Hilda, “I want to give 
you all this warning: I’m no saint,—I 
don’t have to tell any of you that,—but 
I’m too strong for Mary Horton to let her 
go into anything with her eyes closed. You 
know, she’s the kind I don’t see much of 
any more, and besides, she’s from my 
home town.” 

“Well, what’s all the fuss 
about?” Morgan demanded 
‘of the prosperous country crossly. “The girl likes Merrick 


ked plain! hi ° ; 
When cia Bary he here; she told you so herself. What 



































HoraceWorth 
(John Stokes), 
with the stamp 
business man 






garb, strode in. 


drew back,stunned. .. . “Your mother,” he said, “‘is dying do you es if they get to be good 
... and now you're not fit to go to her. I wont let you go.” friends? 
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Florence Nash as Polly, and Gertrude Dallas as Hilda. 












“That isn’t it,” Hilda answered tonelessly. 
“I don’t care what she does, but I want 
her to be on the level, and I tell you straight, 
Willie, that if she goes to Atlantic City with 
us, she’s got to go dead wise to what it means. 
Do you get that?” 

“Oh!” grunted Morgan, unimpressed. 
mon stuff,” he sneered. 

“Maybe you all don’t know it,” Hilda con- 
tinued, paying little heed to Morgan, “but I 
picked her up on the street six weeks ago— 
hungry. I know what that means. At first 
she tried to pretend she didn’t know me. 
Folks aren’t very fond of claiming my ac- 
quaintance back in the town we came from. 
Her father’s been dead quite a while; she 
couldn’t make a living in that rotten little 
burg, so she came to New York to win her 
fortune—” 

“She’s got a swell chance,” commented 


“Ser- 


$78? 
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sts 
Seg ti 









i ¥e: 
Joe heavily. ee 
“T guess she’s beginning “1 don’t say that EP 
to know it,” Hilda sighed. T haven’t sinned er 
“She had tried ’most every- aon — oe 
thing when I found her, , “7? (Alice ¥ 
Brady) said. “But bs 
and some way I wanted to pm going. You 


help her, more than I’ve 
wanted anything for a long 





can’t stopme... 
No matter what I 




















am, she loves me. 


time. I got her a job posing 
Tam all she’s got.” 


for Jim Carroll. She made 
good money for a couple of 
weeks; then one day he— She never 
said much about it, but she wouldn’t go 
back. She sent all she had home—her 
mother’s awful sick and needed it. She 
didn’t dare say she’d earned it posing, and 
she didn’t dare say she was living here 
with me—because they know me back 
there. So she lied; she said she was doing 









sewing for a lady, and she used my fake name, Mrs. 
Merrill. 


Photographs 
by White, 
New York 





Well, she wouldn’t stand for Jim Carroll 
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and she’s tried Hilda shot him a guarded look of con- 
—awful tempt. “I am not making any bluff about 
hard— running her life,” she said, “for God 
to find ' knows I’ve made mess enough of my 
own—only if she makes up her mind 
she’s going to hell, I’m going to 
see that she goes with her eyes 
open. I don’t want her to 
miss any of the scenery.” 
Morgan looked at _ her 
stormily, but Merrick cut in. 
“You are quite right,” he said 
to Hilda. “If she makes up 
her mind to go to—to—we’ll 
say Atlantic City, that’s the 
way she’s got to go—knowing 
just exactly 
what it means 
—if she goes 
with me.” He 
turned to 
Morgan. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


“Queer things 
happen sometimes 
when folks are real 
sick,” said Mrs.Horton 
(Emma Dunn) to 
Mary (Alice Brady). 
“That night when 
they’d about given me 
up... it seemed like 

I was with you there in 
New York. . . . And 
right in the middle of 
that room was a d 

pit with flames coming 
up out of it. ... Then, 
—then, I started to pray.” 


some sort of a decent a ee Polly 
job.” ae 4 (Florence 


Nash)had 


“She might get six a 
week in a dairy lunch,” 
prophesied Willie, “if she 
was lucky. Perhaps it 
would be better than this 
—” He looked about the 
well-furnished room with 
a well-satisfied leer, that was 
plainly expressive of his con- 
tent with himself and with the way 
he had arranged his life. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


an ambition 
in life. It was 
to have a little 
home with 
white chick- 
ens running 
around it. J 0¢ 
Garfield 
(John Crom- 
well) was one 
of those who, 
while he didn’t 
ow it, was 
paying for it. 
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“I’m out for a good time,” he ex- 
plained, “but you may count me out of 
your little party, Willie, unless the 
young lady decides to join us quite of 
her own free will.” 

“There was a letter I read from her 
mother,” Hilda began. “May I get it 
and read it to you?” And without 
waiting for an answer she swept off 
into her boudoir. 

“T’ll stand for it if I must,” com- 
plained Willie, addressing the other 
three, “but I’ve got to have another 
drink first. Say, don’t anybody else 
want a drink before the sob stuff 
starts?’ No one did, and Hilda, re- 
turning with the open letter in her 
hand, began reading softly: 

“‘*My dear little daughter: I am 
wondering as I sit here to-night, what 
my little girl is doing ’way off there 
in the great city, wondering and hoping 
—not fearing, thank God, because I 
know that no matter what evil might 
creep around you, your pure eyes 
would never see it—’” 

“Gee!” sighed Polly, in a hushed 
voice, “it must be great to have a 
mother.” 

“Mine died, years ago, thank God!” 
said Hilda. 

“IT never had one, not to know it,” 
explained Polly wistfully to the men. 
“An orphan asylum is a grand place 
to bring up a kid. Read the 
rest of. it, Hilda. I don’t think it bores 
Mr. Merrick; Willie is fast asleep 
again, and Joe here is taking a mental 
trial balance; he’s afraid he owes him- 
self some money. Go on.” 

Hilda took up the letter again, al- 
most reverently : 

“*T cried over the money you sent 
me,’” she read, “ ‘every penny of it 
earned by the stitches taken by your 
soft little fingers. You must not worry 
about me, dear. Doctor,’ ”—Hilda 
hesitated oddly as she read the name, 
—“ ‘Doctor Simpson assures me. that 
I am better, and you know that Doctor 
Simpson never—never—’ I knew him 
once,” interpolated Hilda, slowly. “We 
were kids together. He was away at 
college when—when I left home. It 
seems sort of funny to be hearing of 
him again. I—” She wiped her eyes 


furiously, and started to continue with 
the letter when Morgan awoke with a 
start. 

“Say,” he cried, “let’s all go and get 
something to eat.” 

“No wonder you make such a hit 
with the girls, Willie,” said Polly 
sweetly. “You have such a poetic 
nature.” 

“She speaks about another old friend 
of mine,” continued Hilda, her mind 
still on the letter. “It’s Horace Worth, 
Mary’s sweetheart, I guess, or the man 
who wanted to be. I never liked him 
myself, though he’s supposed to be the 
salt of the earth—cashier of the bank 
and superintendent of the Sunday. 
school.” 

“What a rotten combination,” re- 
marked Joe. “That bank wouldn’t get 
any of my money,” he asserted with 
conviction. 

“I'd like to see anybody who could,” 
returned Polly tartly. 

“Now! Now!” warned Hilda. “Just 
a moment and I will be through. The 
letter ends like this, and that is the 
reason I spoke the way I did about 
Mary. Listen, . Willie, and please, 
please don’t laugh: 

““T- can’t post this until the morn- 
ing, so I am going to sit here by the 
fire with it in my hands and pray for 
you, my baby, and for the friends who 
offer you a helping hand. They say 
that the world is a wicked place, but 
I haven’t found it so. I have faith to 
believe that kind hands will be 
stretched out to warn you of dangers 
in your path. God bless the friends 
who bring comfort to my lonely little 
girl; God keep the ones who help her 
on her way.’”’ 

Hilda stopped and covered her face 
with her hands; Polly wiped her eyes 
with her handkerchief; Bob rose and 
walked to the window, where he stood 
gazing out. Willie looked at his 
watch. 

“Don’t we ever eat?” he demanded. 


“LITILDA, I’ve got business reasons 

for wanting to be friendly with 
Merrick,” Morgan was saying, when 
they were alone for a moment. The 
others were in the dining-room mixing 
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cocktails. “That’s why I brought him 
around. Business! Now the best way 
to be friendly with him is to give him 
a good time. / want you to get that 
little girl to go to Atlantic City with 
us. Merrick’s met the kid three or 
four times, and if it wasn’t for her, 
he wouldn’t have come back but once. 
He’s ripe to fall for a clever girl.” 

“Why “be 

“Why? He’s been working his head 
off ever since he was a boy,—prospect- 
ing up in Canada,—and he’s thirty-five 
now. There was a girl that he was 
mad about, but she wouldn’t wait— 
threw him down, the fool, just a month 
_ before he made his strike. He’s sore 
now—jealous of the good times the 
rest of us have had; swears he’ll never 
marry; hates every woman ever born. 
Aint that pie for a clever girl?” 

“What’s in it for you?” Hilda asked 
without enthusiasm. 

“A plenty,” Morgan answered, con- 
fidentially. “He'll let his friends in 
right, and he’s got a great property. 
I’ve got to get close to him. The kid 
thinks a whole lot of you, and between 
you two you could work it. And if 
you don’t go through,’—he laid his 
words down with a pointed forefinger, 
and shot them out with a grim jaw,— 
“it’s all off between you and me—it’s 
ten hours a day behind the glove 
counter for you again.” 

Hilda lookéd him squarely in the eye 
for what seemed a full minute. 

“IT wont block it,” she said steelily, 
“but—I—wont—help !” 

They were standing looking at each 
other like two forces ready to clash 
when Mary, dust-covered, weary-eyed, 
sad-lipped, her pretty face drawn in 
taut lines of worry and despair, 
dragged herself in. She looked her fail- 
ure of the day; at Hilda she smiled 
bitterly. 

Morgan leaned close to the woman 
he had bought. “Beat it,” he whis- 
pered. She walked out, looking back 
over her shoulder at Mary. Morgan 


looked down at the pathetic face be- 
fore him with a rough attempt at 
friendliness. 

“Tired?—hungry?” he asked, 
ping his black cigar. 


lip- 
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Mary gave him a bleak smile. 


“Both,” she said. “I haven’t eaten 
since morning.” 

“No lunch?” yelled Morgan, incred- 
ulously. “Good God! ’Twould kill 
me. You ought to have lunch money,” 
he went on, generously, taking out a 
fat bill-book. “Here, I’ll stake you.” 
At Mary’s gesture of dissent, he 
laughed scornfully. “Pride’s all right,” 
he puffed, “but I’m a rich man.” 

“I know,” Mary said quietly. “I 

read about you in the paper to-day. It 
explained a lot of things I didn’t under- 
stand. It spoke about your great suc- 
cess in your business and—and it spoke 
about—about your wife, Mr. Morgan. 
oe I had not understood—it is 
all so new to me, so different. And 
the queerest thing about it is that she 
—Hilda—doesn’t seem unhappy, and 
she doesn’t seem bad, either. . 
I had heard about such things, of 
course, and I had even heard things— 
vague things—at home, about Hilda; 
but I didn’t understand. I had letters 
to good people here in New York, but 
not one of them had as much as a word 
of kindness for me. Hilda, whom I 
had hardly even remembered, took me 
into her home, offered to share with 
me—clothes, money, everything.” 

“A strong man can beat the game 
sometimes,” said Morgan, “but a girl 
can’t. She’s either born with a silver 
spoon in her mouth or, believe me, kid, 
she hasn’t got a chance.” 

“I know,” Mary replied. “That 
isn’t what they taught me at home—but 
it is what I have found out for my- 
self.” 

Hilda came, bearing a cocktail for 
Morgan. He took the drink, looked at 
Mary queerly and then offered it to 
her. She shook her head; then she 
looked up at him with a bitter smile. 
“Why not?” she asked. “Why not 
have the good things of life?” 

She lifted the glass to her lips; she 
choked on the first sip. 

“Gee,” Morgan said to Hilda. “I’d 
give a thousand dollars for a drink that 
would make me cough.” 

Mary was looking whimsically at the 
remainder of the cocktail. Bob Mer- 
rick, strolling in from the dining-room, 
























































darted a surprised glance at her. She 
saw him at the same moment, and lift- 
ing the glass to her lips again, drained 
down the drink. 

“If Hilda will lend me a gown I’ll go 
out to dinner with you folks to-night,” 
she said to Morgan. 

“I thought you didn’t go in for that 
sort of thing.” Merrick looked at 
Mary as if she were an idol shattered. 

“I thought so, too,’—airily,—‘but I 
find that a great many of my ideas are 
changing.” 

“It’s this damned city,” he cursed. 
“You'd better get out of it. = 
Have a good night’s rest, and in the 
morning borrow enough from me to 
take you back home—” 

“Home?” She pulled herself up to 
her full height. “I can’t go back home. 
I have to earn money, and I’m going to 
live; I am going to have my share of 
life, no matter how I get it.” 

“Wait a minute, Miss Horton,” he 
asked. “I want you to understand that 
I am no saint. I can’t trust myself and 


I don’t want you to trust me. Now, I 
ask you again, please don’t go.” 
Mary’s face flushed hotly. “You 


wont have to speak to me if you don’t 
want to,” she jerked out, acidly; “you 
wont even have to look at me—al- 
though I’ll look much better in one of 
Hilda’s fine gowns.” He put up his 
hand in protest, but she raced on: “I 
know what I am going to do. I am 
going to dinner and for a nice ride, my 
first ride in an automobile—and you 
are going with me.” 


UTSIDE some one was jangling the 

door-bell insistently, and into the 
midst of preparations for the evening’s 
merrymaking, Horace Worth, with the 
stamp of the prosperous country busi- 
ness man marked plainly on his garb, 
his facial lineaments hard and selfish 
and narrow, yet suggesting fiery pas- 
sions restrained by worldly prudence, 
strode in upon the men and Polly. He 
was explaining his mission,—that he 
had come to bring a message “to a lit- 
tle country girl, Mary Horton, who is 
doing some sewing for Mrs. Merrill”— 
when Hilda appeared. Sudden compre- 
hension swept over Horace’s face. 
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“Mrs. Merrill?’ he gasped. He 
stepped forward in sudden fury, and 
when he spoke again, his words dripped 
with contempt. “What is Mary Horton 
doing here with you?” he demanded. 

Then Mary, radiant in a_beauti- 
ful evening gown, glided in, her face 
aglow with excitement, her whole body 
a-quiver with long-suppressed fire. 

Horace drew back, stunned. “Good 
God!” he said. He stepped back toward 
the outer door. “Your mother,” he said, 
“is dying. She asked for you—I offered 
to come. And now you’re not 
fit to go to her. I wont let you 
go. I—” 

“Who are you to judge her?” broke 
in Merrick, his words pounding like a 
sledge-hammer. “The girl is all right— 
and you know she’s all right.” 

“She’s straight, Horace,” 
Hilda, “—dead straight.” 

Mary stopped them all. “I don’t say 
that I’m fit to go,” she said, quietly. “I 
don’t say that I haven’t sinned in my 
heart. But I’m going. You can’t stop 
me. It would kill her to think the 
things you do about me—but it wouldn't 
kill her love. No matter what I am, she 
loves me. I’m all she’s got.” She looked 
pleadingly at Horace. “You'll take me 
to her?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ll take you to her.” 


offered 


II 


tend to her temperament. She 

was sorrowful by nature, gloomy 
by disposition, morbid by liking. She 
dusted and cleaned about Mrs. Horton’s 
little sitting-room to the mournful wail 
of “On the Banks of the Wabash,’— 
rearranging the old-fashioned, homey 
furniture, the table and its lamp, the 
sofa, the great armchair and footstool, 
and last the old organ, with its orderly 
array of hymn-books. It was late after- 
noon, and a Sunday. Mary had been 
at home three weeks. 

Mrs. Horton*bustled in, beaming, un- 
buttoning a voluminous apron, and sat 
down, giving Sadie a cheery smile. 
Sadie looked at her reprovingly. 

“If I was on my death bed and was 


S ADIE’S rural prettiness did not ex- 
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cured by a miracle,” Sadie remarked 
sadly, “I’d be so grateful that I’d never 
smile again.” 

And now Mary appeared. Bending 
over her mother, she kissed her gently. 
“You look better, dear,” she said, “but 
tired.” 

“Of course I am better,” her mother 
remonstrated, gayly. “I’ve been getting 
better every single minute since I 
opened my eyes and saw you standing 
there beside my bed.” She gazed anx- 
iously at Mary. ‘‘You’re worrying, my 
baby,” she reproved. “It’s the-Doctor’s 
bill, isn’t it? I know he wont even ask 
for the money, but I never owed a 
penny before in all my born days.” She 
sighed ; then her face lighted up. ‘“Doc- 
tor Simpson is a good doctor,” she ac- 
knowledged, “but it was you that cured 
me. . . . Queer things happen some- 
times when folks are real sick. That 
night when they’d about given me up, 
you weren’t here—but it seemed as if I 
was with you just the same, there in 
New York. It was a Saturday night, 
just about dark, a little later’n this. It 
seemed as if I was in a great, beautiful 
room—and you were there, dressed dif- 
ferent from what I’d ever seen you. 
And right in the middle of that room 
was a dreadful big pit with flames com- 
ing up out of it. I couldn’t seem to save 
you from the folks that was persuadin’ 
you. Then—then I started to pray, and 
all the time you seemed to be getting 
nearer and nearer to the flames. Then 
I heard the Doctor’s voice saying, ‘She’s 
coming! Mary’s coming home. We’ve 
got a telegram from Horace Worth, and 
he’s bringing her home.’ ” 

She stopped and looked at Mary quiz- 
zically. “Is there something wrong be- 
tween you and Horace, Mary?” she 
asked. 

“There isn’t anything between us at 
all, Mother,” Mary answered. 

“He has loved you since you were a 
little girl,” her mother declared. “Hor- 
ace is a good man,” she went on, looking 
up as Sadie came in to give seed to the 
canary trilling in its tage. “All the 
Worths have been steady and dependa- 
ble. He gets a good salary, too, and he’s 
smart,” she added. Sadie poured out 
the bird-seed slowly. “He used to come 
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often evenings, when you were away,” 
Mrs. Horton continued to Mary, “an’ 
sit here and talk about you. He was 
real kind—he took Sadie to Wednesday 
evenin’ prayer meeting most every 
week.” 

“Yes,” observed Sadie sorrowfully, 
“we had an awful gay winter.” 


OCTOR_ SIMPSON’S |§ arrival 
brought an end to Sadie’s disserta- 
tion on the worth of the Worths. The 
Doctor was still a young man—not 
much over thirty ; but lines of character 
had already been drawn in his face, and 
his gravity seemed meant for an older 
man. 

He maneuvered to get Sadie and Mrs. 
Horton in the dining-room so that he 
might be alone with Mary. His grave 
face radiated kindliness and goodness. 

“Mary,” he said, “I don’t want your 
mother to worry, and I don’t want you 
to worry. She mpist have no excitement, 
no grief, no worry; and don’t let her 
try to do too much. And don’t worry 
about my bill. I am alone in the world, 
and I ama rich man for a town like this. 
Your mother’s a lot to me, Mary, and 
I’ve got to save her. It’s up to us.” 

“There isn’t anything I wouldn’t do 
for her,” Mary assured him, her eyes 
glistening. “Do you think it is 
right for me to marry Horace Worth 
for her sake—when I can’t love him? 
Have I a right to marry him when I 
don’t love him?” 

“Horace is a good fellow,” said the 
Doctor slowly. “Your mother’s my pa- 
tient; I’d like to sacrifice anybody for 
her, but I can’t tell you to marry Horace 
Worth. You'll have to decide 
for yourself.” He started for the din- 
ing-room, and then turned back to her, 
speaking almost shyly: “Did any of 
those people you met in New York 
speak about—mention having seen— 
Hilda Newton?” he asked. 

“T met her, Doctor. I saw her—” 
Sadie’s entrance broke off Mary’s an- 
swer. With a ghostly smile, the Doctor 
went in to Mrs. Horton. 

“He’s the best man in the world,” 
Mary said, looking after him. 

“T suppose so,” agreed the house-girl. 
“But that aint sayin’ much.” 


























[N the distance they could hear a 

great touring-car droning down the 
road. There was a crunch of brakes as 
it came to a stop; almost in an instant 
Polly, motor-veiled and dusty, had 
Mary in her arms and was calling to 
Hilda to hasten. Hilda entered in a 
cold fury. 

“He made me come—Willie did!” she 
stormed, white from anger. “He told 
me we were to tour to Boston, and he 
brought me here to my own town where 
everybody knows me. He’s a fiend—” 

“You flatter yourself,” corrected 
Polly calmly. “He did it to make a hit 
with Bob Merrick. He didn’t care about 
you.” 

Whereupon the berated Willie wad- 


dled in with an open-mouthed grin that 


was supposed to be of cordial greeting. 
Joe followed him, and then came Mer- 
rick. 

Hilda screamed imprecations at Wil- 
lie and implored him to take her away. 

“What do you care for a bunch of 
rubes ?” he growled. 

Mrs. Horton bustled in upon the 
group. When she caught sight of Hilda, 
her face hardened; she drew herself up 
coldly and looked quickly and anxiously 
at Mary. Polly came to the rescue. 

“We knew how surprised you'd be,” 
she giggled, girlishly. “We have been 
touring to Boston, and Hilda couldn’t 
resist the temptation to stop at her old 
home. She did so want her old friends 
to meet her—her husband.” She smiled 
blandly at Willie Morgan. He straight- 
ened up with surprise and anger, but 
said nothing. 

Mary’s mother greeted Hilda with a 
beaming face; and Polly introduced the 
supine Joe as her husband. She ex- 
plained that they had met Mary in New 
York while she was looking for work, 
and had just dropped in to see how she 
was getting on. Mrs. Horton bubbled 
with pleasure, ordered them all to stay 
for supper, and bustled Polly and Hilda 
out into the kitchen with her. Mary 
and Merrick were left alone in the par- 
lor. 

“T think you are the greatest coward 
I have ever known,” Mary said to Mer- 
rick. “Because some woman hurt you, 
you claim the right to believe all women 
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worthless ; because one woman was un- 
worthy of your trust you dare to say 
that there is no faith left in the world. 
I think that of all the miserable, sinful 
weakness that I saw in New York, your 
weakness is the worst—worse than mine 
might have been, except for the miracle 
that saved me. My eyes, at ieast, were 
blinded; yours are open. I had small 
choice; you have the world to choose 
from—and you choose to be an idler. 
These others are animals who obey their 
instincts ; you are a man, and when you 
live as they live you are a thousand 
times viler than they can ever be.” 

“But Mary,” he protested, “at least I 
wrong no one but myself.” 

“Are you sure of that?’ she de- 
manded. “Let me tell you something— 
honestly! That night—do you think I 
would have agreed to go out with the 
others if youshad not been there—be- 
cause I thought that the difference in 
your manners meant a difference in 
your heart? Yes, you warned me, but 
how much of the warning was for my 
own sake and how much to ease your 
own conscience? Could I have trusted 
you to save me from myself? Could I?” 

“Noe” 

“And Mr. Morgan told you that if 
you came here and tried your best you 
could take me back with you—now 
didn’t he?” 

“Ves.” 

“And yet you wonder that the sight 
of you is horrible to me! When I-even 
think of you I burn with shame—” 

Polly walked in with a broad grin. 
“Well,” she said cheerfully, “I knew 
you two people would be having a 
lovely time.” Bob turned and went out, 
his face crimson. Polly looked at Mary. 
“Does he win?” she asked. “Is it Cen- 
tral Park West and a new limousine, or 
is it the straight and narrow?” 

“Tt’s the straight and narrow, Polly.” 

“T had you right,” Polly asserted tri- 
umphantly. “Now, your mother’s wised 
me up to what you’re up against— 
money!” She held out a roll of bills. 
“Quick,” she cautioned. “Go South 


with that before the bunch butts in.” 
Mary put her hand affectionately on 

Polly’s shoulder. “It was sweet of you, 

dear,” she thanked the Dresden girl, 
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“but I can’t take the money. I’ve got to 
fight it out for myself.” 

Polly looked at her in deep amaze- 
ment. “Think of anybody turning down 
good money!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 
that’s all I live for—getting money. Did 
I ever tell you the ambition of my life, 
Mary? Same as Willie Morgan’s—only 
different: Chickens—real ones. Mine 
aint the battiest dream on earth at that 
—just a little cottage with green grass 
and red roses an’ a lot of white hens— 
do you make the picture?” 

“And, of course, the right man,” 
added Mary. “Not all alone.” 

“Nixie,” Polly corrected. “I’m talk- 
ing about real happiness—just me and 
the other hens.” 





“GUPPER'LL be ready just as soon as 
the biscuits are baked,” announced 
Mrs. Horton, wiping her hands on her 
apron as she came in. Hilda too had 
left the kitchen; she and Polly and 
Mary were chatting together. Joe 
walked in with the news that he had 
washed under the pump—‘First time 
in my life,” he confided. “ ’Twasn’t so 
bad.” Morgan came in with Merrick. 

Into the little parlor filtered the 
sound of church bells. ‘‘It’s the vesper 
services,’ explained Mrs. Horton; 
“first time I have missed them except 
when I was sick in bed. If we could 
just have some hymns—” 

Polly sat down before the organ and 
began to play by ear, “Christ Receiveth 
Sinful Men.” “Going to dance?” asked 
Willie, starting up. Mrs. Horton dis- 
tributed hymn-books without reply- 
ing. 

oY never could pray before folks,” 
she explained, “but I know He under- 
stands. Hilda, dear, my heart’s glad 
for you to-night, and for my own bless- 
ings—my life spared and my girl safe, 
in her own home. God make us all 
worthy of his goodness. Now!” 
She turned to Polly, and the little 
blonde head bent over the keys of the 
old organ, as Mrs. Horton and Sadie 
sang. 


Sinners, Jesus will receive— 
Sound this word of grace to all 
Who the Heavenly pathway leave, 
All who linger, all who fall. 
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Mary slipped over to give Merrick a 
hymn-book. He held it open so she 
could look on, and they both joined in 
the singing. Hilda dropped into a 
chair, sobbing audibly. Willie and Joe 
turned away as the hymn went on: 
Sing it o’er and o’er again— 

Christ receiveth sinful men. 


III 


ILDA, arising from the dinner 

id table a half-hour. later, wan- 

dered into the little parlor to 
come face to face with Doctor Simp- 
son. She put her hand to her heart 
and drew in her breath sharply; they 
were looking at each other in silence 
when Mrs. Horton, hearing the physi- 
cian’s footstep, came in upon them. 

“Doctor, Hilda’s married,” she ex- 
claimed happily, all in a breath. “Real 
well, too—a Mr. Morgan. He’s here 
now, —making a gesture toward the 
dining-room. “Tell him about it, dear,” 
she directed Hilda. “I must go back 
to the table. I fancied you weren’t 
quite happy,’—looking at Hilda anx- 
iously,—“but I guess you are.” She 
hastened off. 

“It’s a lie, Ned,” Hilda said slowly. 
“I’m not married. She—doesn’t know. 
Mr. Morgan is here, but he isn’t my 
husband. We lied to her—that’s all.” 
He half turned away; she waited a mo- 
ment before she walked over and faced 
him. “Why don’t you say something?” 
she cried. “Why don’t you tell me how 
much you despise me?” 

His gravity seemed to have deep- 
ened, but there was a new light in his 
face. He looked at her steadily. “I 
love you, Hilda,” he said, quietly. “I 
have always loved you.” His tone was 
just as steady, his face just as grave. 
“There never was anyone but you,” he 
went on. “There never has been. 

Some day you are going to turn 
away in terror from the life you are 
living. I have waited a long time for 
that day, but I know it is coming; and 
when it does I want you to come back 
to me.” 

“To you?” she asked, with a shocked 
gasp. “What do you mean?” 

















He smiled sadly and went on slowly: 
“Love doesn’t mean just what it did to 
me six years ago,” he said. “Nothing 
can make things as they were before— 
but nothing can alter the fact that you 
are the woman I love. And when you 
are ready—quite tired of luxury and 
excitement and gaiety, when you need 
help and comfort and a home, you'll 
come to me just as you’d come to a 
brother; and [’ll care for you just as I 
would for a little child.” 

Hilda sank into a chair, her hands 
over her face. She’ sobbed as if her 
heart would break. “I didn’t know! 
I didn’t know! Oh, God, if I had only 
known!” 


T SEEMED as if Horace had timed 

his call with all of the devilish in- 
stinct of a Satan. He found the visit- 
ors sitting on the veranda, the men 
smoking their after-dinner cigars, the 
girls chatting. Inside, the doctor was 
busy with his patient ; Sadie was “doing 
the dishes.” Mary and Bob Merrick 
sat near each other, but their proximity 
had not encouraged conversation be- 
tween them. 

“An unusual honor for our little vil- 
lage,” croaked Horace bitterly, when 
his eyes had swept over the group in 
recognition. His lip curled in scorn, 
and he turned fiercely on Mary. “It’s 
your mother’s right to know the truth 
about these people,” he rasped. “I 
know now that I failed in my duty 
when I kept silent about the life I 
found you living in New York. I be- 
lieved you when you said that that life 
was over. And now I find this man,”— 
flinging a glance of mingled malice and 
hatred at Merrick—‘“has followed you 
here. I’Il—” 

He took a quick step to the doorway 
and called out Mrs. Horton’s name. 
Mary saw that her protests to Horace 
were of no avail, and she appealed to 
Doctor Simpson. But even the physi- 
cian’s warning that a shock might cause 
Mrs. Horton to lose her life, did not 
deter Worth, 

“IT am going to speak the truth,” he 
grated. Mrs. Horton stepped wonder- 
ingly to the porch. 

“You don’t know the truth,’ Mary 
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flared. “Your narrow little mind can’t 
understand any good in anyone but 
yourself. What you are going to say 
may kill Mother. It is part true and 
part a lie—but she wont understand. 
It will break her heart.” 

“The truth can be spoken anywhere,” 
said Horace virtuously, “at any time.” 
He turned to the little widow. “I am 
going to tell you the truth to save 
Mary,” he explained with thin-lipped 
righteousness. “I want to save her 
from herself, from these friends of 
hers, as they dare to call themselves, 
from men like that,”—pointing to Mer- 
rick with an accusing finger,—‘“and 
women like that,’—indicating Hilda. 

“That isn’t fair,” said Mrs. Horton. 
“Hilda is a married woman, Mr. Mor- 
gan’s wife.” 

“His wife?” yelled Horace. “So that 
is what they told you!” He turned on 
the shrinking Willie. “Admit it,” he 
challenged. “If you dare, say before 
these witnesses that this woman is your 
wife.” 

Willie did not answer; he only 
turned sulkily away. He did not like 
these scenes, anyway. He wondered 
if a little money wouldn’t shut Hor- 
ace up. 

“What do you or I care about her?” 
Horace screamed. “It’s Mary, it’s 
your own flesh and blood that we must 
save. Shall I tell you how I found her 
living in New York?” he asked. He 
did not even relent when the little old 
woman staggered and clutched at her 
heart, and Mary ran to her. “Shall 
I?” he demanded. “The story of the 
work, the sewing she had found to do, 
was like all the rest—all lies. Where 
did she get the money she sent you? 
Where? This gentleman might per- 
haps know,’—he sneered at Merrick. 
“He was there in that woman’s house 
when I found Mary.” 

Merrick stepped into the center of 
the circle. “It seems rather odd to dis- 
cuss such personal affairs in public,” 
he said, “but all this man says is true, 
but in his narrow virtue he doesn’t 
quite understand. He is right. Of late 
I have been an idler, a waster; I agree 
with him. I am not worthy to become 
a member of your family, Mrs. Hor- 
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ton—but it is my earnest wish to per- 
suade your daughter to marry me.” 

For a moment there was deep silence ; 
then Merrick spoke to Mary: 

“T am waiting for your answer, 
Mary,” he said simply. “I am asking 
you very earnestly, very sincerely, to 
marry me.” 

Every trace of color had left Mary’s 
face. She looked dazedly around at 
the faces of the others before she an- 
swered. “I thank you very, very hum- 
bly for the honor you have done me,” 
she uttered, colorlessly, “but I—I can- 
not accept your offer.” 

“I refuse to take that answer,” said 
Bob stoutly. 

“T suppose you do not think,’ Mary 
went on, her color rising, “that I appre- 
ciate your great kindness, your charity, 
but I do—fully. I understand so clearly 
that I have no hesitation in saying that 
I should prefer the most bitter poverty, 
“the meanest drudgery, the deepest 
depths of sin!” 

“Mary!” her mother gasped, sway- 
ing unsteadily. Doctor Simpson sprang 
to the little woman and led her into the 
house. 


IV 


ought to be hung,” Hilda sobbed. 

Polly, Joe and Willie, sitting to- 
gether on the tree-seat in the little 
yard, showed their uneasiness by their 
silence. Horace stood aimlessly by the 
gate. Mary was on the veranda gazing 
in the open door, and Bob sat on the 
step below her. Hilda, sitting to one 
side of the steps, was weeping. 

“Why don’t you go?’ demanded 
Horace. 

“We can’t go,” sobbed Hilda. “How 
can we—until we know just how much 
harm we have done?” 

“Why didn’t you stay where you 
belonged?” Horace insisted. “Why 
couldn’t you let us alone?” 

It was Mary, not Hilda, who an- 
swered him this time. She turned 
from the door and faced him. “Their 


q F anything happens to her we all 


coming here was wrong,” she said, “but 
it wasn’t like what you did—you cow- 
ard!’ 
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He drew back, then stepped forward 
imploringly. 

“Mary,” 
your sake.” 

“You struck at me through my 
mother,” Mary burst out in white pas- 
sion. “You were angry with me and 
to hurt me you wrung that poor wom- 
an’s heart. We haven’t much to be 
proud of—any of us here—but not one 
of us but you would have done a thing 
like that. She may forgive you if you 
haven’t killed her, but I wont—never, 
never!” 

“Looks like Little Lord Fauntleroy 
has stubbed his toe,” rejoiced Polly 
genially. 

“T did my duty,” said Worth. “Your 
opinions matter nothing—” 

“I s’pose not,” retorted Polly, “but 
it’s a comfort to me—lettin’ you know 
them.” She shook the sleeping Mor- 
gan by the arm. “Wake up, Willie,” 
she commanded. “We’re having cha- 
rades. We want you to pretend you’re 
a human being.” 

Sadie appeared in the doorway with 
the word that Mrs. Horton was asking 
for Mary. As Mary went inside, 
Worth asked: “How is she?” 

“I’m sorry to disappoint you, Hor- 
ace,” the girl answered, “but she’s a 
lot better than you’d expect.” Horace 
was silenced for the moment. 

Bob Merrick turned to Sadie with a 
smile: “I’m not leaving with the oth- 
ers,” he told her. “Isn’t there some 
sort of a hotel in this town? I don’t 
care how bad it is.’ 

“Then you wont be diveposinned,” 
said Sadie, giving him the’ direction. 
He nodded a good-by to the others: 
“I’m not going back—to Broadway.” 


he protested, “I did it for 


“MARY came out to the pump to fill 


a pitcher while the others were 
preparing to depart. 

“T want you to forget all this, Mary,” 
Horace pleaded, “and I want you to 
give me your promise to marry me.” 

“Not so long as I live will I marry 
you,” Mary said. 

“You’re in love with Merrick,” he 
snarled. “I’m going to tell your mother 
all about him. I don’t care if she does 
like him; I’m going—” 














“You wont tell her anything at all.” 
A clear, ringing voice came from the 
doorway. There, framed in the light, 
stood Sadie. “If you do,” she was say- 
ing, “I’m goin’ to do some tellin’ my- 
self. You've done all the harm you’re 
goin’ to do around this place. If there’s 
any tellin’ to be done, I’m the one to 
do it. Your mother told you how good 
he was to me,” she said to Mary, “when 
you was away, how he took me to 
prayer meeting; but she didn’t know 
what he said to me on the way home. 
She didn’t know that I was fool enough 
to think a lot of him for a while, and 
to believe him when he said he loved 
me. Shall I tell them all about it, Hor- 
ace?” she demanded. 

But Horace had gone. Doctor 
Simpson came in and directed Mary 
to go to her mother ; then he took Hilda, 
in her auto’ veil and cloak all ready to 
depart, to one side. 

“Mrs. Horton was unhappy about 
you, Hilda,” he said, “not about Mary. 
Her faith in Mary never faltered. 

And I have promised Mrs. Hor- 
ton that you are not going back to New 
York.” 

“cc Ned tag 

“T am using the money that was left 
to me by my uncle to build a Children’s 
Hospital a few miles from here. I am 
going to find work for you there, good 
work. That’s going to be my life and 
yours—to help those little ones. That 
is your chance—not for happiness, per- 
haps, but for peace, for self-respect.” 

Willie called to Hilda, demanding 
that she hurry. ‘“She’s not going back 
with you,” the Doctor told him quietly. 

“Ts that right?” Morgan growled. 

“Yes, it’s right,” Hilda replied. “I 
stay here.” 

“So-o-o—that’s the game, is it?” 
raged Morgan. “You throw me for a 
country rube like that! Give up all 
you’ve got—New York, money, clothes, 
everything !” 

“Everything!” she exclaimed fer- 
vently. “Oh, so gladly, so gratefully 


—so humbly.” 

Polly called a forcedly cheerful 
good-by. 

“Polly!” There was a plea in Mary’s 
tone. 
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“Must you go—back to that?” Hilda 
whispered. 

“Sure,” exclaimed Polly, easily. 


“You're a couple of swell little pals, 
all right,” she went on, putting an arm 
around each of the girls, “but I don’t 
kid myself. You're getting all the best 
of it—but I’m on my way. Write? 
No, I guess not, but don’t you worry. 
Just keep on looking and some morning 
you'll see the Parcel Post man coming 
through that gate, and in his hand he’ll 
have a nice little box of new-laid eggs 
—from a white hen. So long!” 

She fluttered her veil; Joe threw in 
the gear and the touring car rolled off. 
Willie was fast asleep in the tonneau. 


MAY was standing in the little 
yard, alone, gazing into nothing- 
ness when Bob found her. 

“T love you, Mary,” he whispered. 

“No,” she cried. 

“No matter what it was once,” he 
pleaded, “it is real love now. I want 
you for my wife, Mary.” 

“That night in New York I lost my 
self-respect,” Mary said. “With that 
between us, I could never, never trust 
myself, or you. You must go. You—” 

“Children!” Mary’s mother stepped 
lightly from the porch, and smiled on 
them. “Mary,” she said, “you must 
choose to-night between pride and 
love, and it’s hard for me to let you 
make a mistake. Why don’t you two 
talk it all out together—honestly, and 
then decide? If you love him, then 
nothing else matters. If you don’t, 
then he’d better go.” 

She flung them a smile over her 
shoulder as she walked away. 

Bob turned to Mary and whispered 
her name. She turned and as if noth- 
ing else in the world mattered, wound 
her arms around his neck and hid her 


. face against his shoulder. 


Through the open door they could 
have seen—if they had looked—the 
Doctor bending over Hilda as she 
played on the organ, Mrs. Horton’s 
voice floated out into the night as she 
sang: 

My soul at last-a rest has found, 


A rest that will not fail; 
A sure and certain anchorage ground . . . 
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Faversham 
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TION BY VANDERHEYDEN 
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VAUDEVILLE monologuists and 
musical-farce comedians who 
find marital mistrust and bickerings 
an endless theme for “wit,” might 
observe with benefit some leaders in 
the profession they claim kindred 
with. A couple of years ago, Mrs. 
Fiske felt impelled to write to a 
prominent dramatic critic who was 
enthusiastic in his praise of her, not 
merely as an actress but as a “pro- 
ducer.” She was, of course, glad to 
have such notable work as the staging 
of “Salvation Nell” and “Becky 
Sharp” appreciated, and by an au- 
thority, but she said it was unjust to 
credit her with what she did not do. 
The impression had prevailed for 
years that she was her own “pro- 
ducer ;” but according to her letter 
she intrusts and always has intrusted 
all the work except her personal per- 
formance to her husband, Harrison 
Grey Fiske. To him, then, is due the 
praise that has been so long and 
bountifully lavished on his wife. 
For some years, I have believed 
that such notable productions as the 
“Julius Cesar” and “Herod” which 
have gone far toward nominating 
William Faversham to the leader- 
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ship of his profession in America, 
were largely the work of Mrs. 
Faversham, and I have said so more 
than once, in this place and in my 
newspaper critiques. I admit I 
based that belief at first on hearsay ; 
but later I was ready to credit the 
report from some personal knowl- 
edge. For one thing, during his 
earlier career, before he married 
Julie Opp, Mr. Faversham appeared 
contented to “star” in a succession 
of purely popular plays; he indicated 
no artistic ambition; he seemed sat- 
isfied to be a highly-paid matinée 
idol and nothing more. That im- 
pression was created by what he did, 
not by any knowledge of what he 
might aspire to in secret; but an ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Faversham 
convinced me that her brain was the 
creative and compelling force be- 
hind his enterprise. She is an ex- 
traordinarily interesting woman; she 
has insight, culture, tact, unflagging 
energy and an ambition to do fine 
things that is as boundless as it is 
creditable. A letter from her—in- 
spired, I have no doubt, by my re- 
cent published praise of Mr. Faver- 
sham’s production of “The Hawk” 



































and reasserting my belief that the 
credit belonged largely to Mrs. 
Faversham—tells me I have been 
wrong. I am sorry. If I have been 
unjust to Mr. Faversham, I wish to 
publish my mistake as publicly as 
the statements. That is my excuse 
for giving to the American public 
certain parts of a private letter from 
the actor’s wife. 


AFTER speaking of her health, so 

happily restored after an alarm- 
ing’ illness, Mrs. Faversham goes 
on to say: “I have always wanted 
to write you, anyway, about an 
article you had in THE GREEN Book 
in which you gave me the credit of 
my husband’s productions. Now, of 
course, it is a very charming, flatter- 
ing thing to my vanity, and I wish to 
goodness, I could claim it! 

“Perhaps you saw the production 
last year of ‘Othello,’ which was 
really one of the most wonderful I 
have ever seen—and his own crea- 
tion of Jago! I never was in the 
country until a few days before it 
was produced. And his ‘Romeo and 
Juliet-—which we didn’t show in 
New York because circumstances 
weren’t right for it—is another one 
which I had nothing to do with. 
When I tell you that the manuscript 
of ‘Julius Cesar’ was absolutely 
complete to every detail before he 
went to the first rehearsal, and that 
I never saw it and knew hardly any- 
thing about what he had done with 
it, you will realize it is not a very 
fair thing to say that I am the intel- 
ligence of the family. 

“T am writing you frankly about 
this because I have an enormous 





sense of justice in my nature. I 
don’t think that, without me, my 
husband would have ever been in- 
spired to want to do these things, 
perhaps. And I am a very practical 
person, and I keep him from spend- 
ing too much money, and I watch 
the accounts, and try to save him in 
many directions. I am also a splen- 
did critic, after he has created the 
whole idea, and practically pro- 
jected it; then, when his brain is 
tired, I, who know what he wants, 
see that he gets it. 

“In this way, we make a most per- 
fect combination, and adore work- 
ing together. But there is a great 
deal of difference between a creative 
talent for acting, stage-production, 
and stage-managing, and a critical 
faculty, which I possess, I think, 
and which is of great value to him. 

“He has a simple, modest way 
with him of letting everything seem 
easy, and only I, who have worked 
with him for twelve years, know 
what he has put into those years in 
the theater. 

“Tt is not generally known that the 
entire manuscript of ‘The Hawk’ is 
his, for the American audience. He 
did it himself—I never did a thing 
to it. He gave the equivalent (after 
he had a translation given him). 
And giving the equivalent is my idea 
of putting a foreign play before an 
American audience. 

“T know you will understand my 
writing you about this. He prob- 
ably will tell you that I am the most 
wonderful human being, and that he 
couldn’t do anything without me! 
And I hope he feels that way about 
it.” 
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be deaness doesn’t look like 
| the right word, but if she isn’t 
the deaness, I don’t know what to call 
her. I’m perfectly sure that whenever 
a man is the oldest anything they call 
him the dean of it, and it ought to be 
perfectly proper to add the ess and 
call Grandma Leffens the “deaness,” 
for she’s the oldest lady. So of course 
you can see what a feather in our cap 
it would be to enlist her. All of us 
thought it would be perfectly lovely to 
be able to say, “Oh, yes! Grandma 
Leffens, the deaness of all female 
Riverbank, is a member of the River- 
bank Ladies’ Alliance.” 

And anyway, she is such a dear old 
lady, and don’t you think it is good 
policy to have as many of the sweet, 
lovable kind on your membership list 
as possible? It disarms harsh criti- 
cisms so. So Miss Tandy and I were 
appointed a committee to enlist 
Grandma—Miss Tandy because she 


W a I just don’t care! May- 
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can speak so efficiently on what the 
Alliance is for, and our noble hopes 
and aims, and how down-trodden 
woman must assert herself, and I be- 
cause I used to eat Grandma Leffens’ 
cookies hot out of the oven, and the 
friendship has never grown cold. The 
dear old soul! 

So Miss Tandy and I went up to 
Grandma’s, and we found her quite as 
usual, with such a lovely, patient smile, 
and cloth gaiters with elastic up the 
sides. Bergen & Schwartz get them 
for her, just the same as Hupman & 
Bergen used to, and J. Hupman, Boots 
& Shoes, before that, and Oliver Hup- 
man & Son in 1856. Mr. Bergen says 
there is no profit at all in getting gaiters 
like that, because Grandma is the only 
trade that demands them, but he doesn’t 
see what he can do about it because 
when Grandma demands them she de- 
mands them so persistently and whole- 
heartedly. Once he decided not to 
deal in cloth gaiters with elastic up the 






































sides any more, and he told Grandma 
so, but she demanded them day after 
day to the utter exclusion of any other 
trade that happened to come in the 
store, and so he decided to deal in them 
again, but you can’t buy them in prof- 
itable quantities because the elastic 
decays, and you never can tell when 
Grandma’s bunion is going to be bad 
again. 

You see, when Grandma’s bunion 
gets bad again she takes the shears and 
cuts slits in the sides of the cloth 
gaiters in the most reckless manner 
and perfectly ruins the gaiters and is 
quite happy about it until the bunions 
get better again. Then she needs new 
gaiters. So Bergen & Schwartz deal 
in gaiters one pair at a time. 

Not that Grandma had her cloth 
gaiters on when Miss Tandy and I 
reached her abode, and if ever that 
poetic line “vine-clad cot,” was appro- 
priate, it is appropriate when applied 
to Grandma’s abode. She had her 





‘They got the first pair for 
er in 1856. 


cloth gaiters on the floor in front of 
her and was enjoying her hand-knit 
stockings in the greatest comfort when 
we entered. 

“Set yourselves down and be com- 
fortable,” she said in the dearest tone, 
“and you just got to excuse my gaiters 
lyin’ there, for they give me misery in 
my feet, seems like. I told Henery I 
couldn’t abide to wear ’em another 
day. Seems like gaiters aint made 
comfortable-like, the way they used to 
be. I been wearin’ sixes ever since 
Henery come back from the war in 
Sixty-four, and never did I have an 
uncomfortable day with my feet until 
to-day, except when my bunion gets 
cuttin’ up a rookus. And I aint both- 
ered with my bunion now at all.” 
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“You poor dear!” I said, kissing her 
on her pinky cheek. “Tight shoes are 
dreadful.” 

“And stubborn husbands are wuss,” 
said Grandma. “Seems like Henery 
was gettin’ stubborner and stubborner 
every livin’ day. ‘Henery,’ I says to 
him this mornin’, ‘I can’t stand these 
gaiters another day. I’m goin’ to put 
on my bunnit and go down to Bergen 
& Schwartz and get a pair of sevens. 
A woman has got to have foot-com- 
fort,’ I says, ‘let it cost what it may.’ 
‘Nonsense, Martha,’ he says, ‘you aint 
goin’ to do no such thing. Maybe your 
feet is swole a little, and will be all 
right in a bit. Hist ’em up on a chair,’ 
he says, ‘and don’t talk about spendin’ 
good money for new gaiters a week 
after you’ve bought a new pair.’ ” 

“Thoroughly the male!” said Miss 
Tandy. 

“Eh?” said Grandma. It was a 
strange language to her, I suppose, 
poor dear. The rays of enlightenment 
had never pierced her abode. We 
were the first harbingers of the new 
thought. It was glorious indeed to 
think that we were the first to bring 
to the deaness of us all the very first 
tidings of the new womanhood. We 
left the gaiters where they were but 
put all thought of them aside and spoke 
of more uplifting things. We told 
Grandma all about the Riverbank 
Ladies’ Alliance. 

It was rather hard at first to get her 
to understand at all. She seemed to 
cling to the idea that the Alliance was 
something to do something for the 
heathen, and she offered willingly to 
knit a pair of gray wool stockings to put 
in the barrel. 

But Miss Tandy was quite ruthless. 
Poor Grandma was in quite a flutter of 
dismay when Miss Tandy made it 
clear that the Ladies’ Alliance had 
nothing to do for the Five Points 
House of Industry, and groped help- 
lessly. She let the tentacles of her 
mind flutter tremulously toward scrap- 
ing lint for the Mexican soldiers, doing 
something for the new hospital, a do-, 
nation party for the Methodist min# 
ister, but we were stern. We insisted 
that it was a larger and nobler work, 





and at length she collapsed into a re- 
ceptive mood and let Miss Tandy real- 
ly talk. 


jt was just too sweet to see Grand- 

ma’s dear old face as Miss Tandy 
told her, for the first time she had ever 
heard it, of the centuries of slavery 
woman had suffered meekly, and of 
the great uprising that was now tear- 
ing the bonds from her limbs and set- 
ting her free to work out her greater 
destiny. 

“My! my!” she exclaimed; “and I 
never had a mite of a notion of it!” 

It was quite easy to. see that, after 
she had some glimmering of it, she was 
greatly impressed. Of course for a 
while she thought Miss Tandy meant 
that there were women slaves, like the 
black slaves of slavery days, and that 
we were trying to free them as Abra- 
ham Lincoln freed the negro slaves, 
and she was rather misty as to where 
the slaves were, but Miss Tandy is a 
wonderful talker, and she made it 
plain that she and I and Grandma were 
slaves and that all male-kind were the 
slave drivers, and that it was on male- 
kind that we wished to be revenged. 

“Well, my dear,” said Grandma, “if 
you had come yesterday I mightn’t have 
believed a word of it, but I’ve been hav- 
ing my opinion of Bergen, of Bergen 
& Schwartz, all this day! My poor 
feet—” 

“Just so!” said Miss Tandy briskly. 
“And you can see that if we are to 
accomplish this great work, all the 
women must stand together. We must 
form alliances and fight shoulder to 
shoulder. We must work each for all 
and all for each.” 

“If women ran the shoe stores in 
this town—’”’ Grandma started to say. 

“And the work is vast,’ said Miss 
Tandy, trying to keep the idea of gait- 
ers out of Grandma’s mind. “Women 
must have the right to control their 
own property. Women must receive 
the same wages as men. Proper laws 
must be passed controlling the hours 
of labor for women. Marriage, which 
concerns woman so largely, must be 
made a matter of woman’s decision. 
Man, so long considering himself the 
































































superior of woman, must learn that 
woman has rights.” 

“Indeed he must, dearie,” said 
Grandma. “I have always told Bergen 
that very thing. It’s a poor sort of 
shoe store—I told him—that don’t 
keep cloth gaiters for customers that 
have traded in the same store since his 
grandfather was a hod carrier, workin’ 
for Paddy Hogan for a dollar a day 
and no work at all on rainy days. 
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forming. Singly we can do nothing, 
united we can do all. We women are 
banding together to stand with united 
front. To maintain the rights of every 
woman, all women will stand united.” 

“And serve the men critters right, 
poor old souls!” said Grandma with 
feeling. “When a man gets a notion 
into his head—” 

“So it is to join with us, Mrs. Lef- 
fens,” said Miss Tandy, “we come to 
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“Thoroughly the male!" said Miss Tandy. “Eh?” said Grandma. It was strange language to her, poor dear. 





‘My feet,’ I says to Bergen, ‘are used 
to cloth gaiters, and cloth gaiters I 
must have—’ ” 

“And how can woman secure all 
these rights?’ asked Miss Tandy. 
“By claiming and insisting on equal 
political rights. By serving in Con- 
gress and in the State Legislature. By 
serving on juries and on boards of 
aldermen. By demanding and obtain- 
ing the vote, Mrs. Leffens. So that 
is why the Riverbank Women’s Alli- 
ance was formed. All over the coun- 
try similar alliances and clubs and or- 
ganizations have been formed and are 





invite you. Your battle shall be our 
battle. Will you join the Alliance?” 

“T aint ever been much of a joiner, 
dearies,” said Grandma, “but I’ve got 
more than half a notion to join in with 
you. The way my feet—” 

“Each for all, and all for each,” said 
Miss Tandy hastily. “We need you 
and you need us. May we say you will 
be one of us?” 

“How does Henery know how my 
feet feel?’ said Grandma almost 


crossly. “Trampin’ around all day, a 
man’s feet get toughened up, and no 
man has a notion how tender a wom- 
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an’s feet is. From the day I was born 
I couldn’t a-bear tight shoes, and them 
gaiters—” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Leffens,” said 
Miss Tandy quite insistently, “but I 
have asked you a question. Will you 
join the Alliance?” 

“Yes,” said Grandma, quite pertly 
for her, ‘ ‘T’ll join in with you! And 
if Henery makes trouble, I look to you 
all to take sides with me and let him 
see he can’t have his way at all times, 
especially when my feet 1 is as tender as 
they be. For goin’ on fifty year 
Henery Leffens has said when it was 
time for me to buy gaiters and when 
it wasn’t time, and I’m sick an’ tired 
of it. You can tell your ladies I’m 
goin’ to go down to Bergen & Schwartz 
to-morrow mornin’ and buy a pair of 
Number Seven gaiters, no matter what 
Henery says, and I look to them to 
come lay down this here new law to 
Henery if he starts to cuttin’ up. I been 
a meek an’ pleasant-spoke wife to Hen- 
ery all my life, and by now he ought to 
know how my feet is. I’m much obliged 
to both of you for comin’ here and 
showin’ me the light. Time has come 
when the notion of a passel of men- 
folks thinkin’ they know when us poor 
women ought to buy gaiters and when 
we hadn’t ought to, gits on my nerves. 
It aint right for a woman of my years 
to go traipsin’ round the house in her 
stockin’ feet. I’m goin’ to go down to 
Bergen & Schwartz to-morrow morn- 
in’ and buy a pair of Seven gaiters, 
and if he aint got Sevens I'll thank 
your Alliance to say a word to Bergen, 
and if Henery cuts up, I'll thank you 
to say a word to Henery. There now! 
I’ve got that off my mind and I feel 
better. You can go back to your ladies 
and say I’ve joined in with ’em.” 


W ELL, I considered it a great tri- 

umph—a very great triumph—for 
we now had the deaness of all River- 
bank women in the Alliance, but Miss 
Tandy wanted to make it plain to 
Grandma that she had misunderstood 
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the whole meaning of the Alliance, and 
that it had really little or nothing to do 
with cloth gaiters, whether Number 
Sixes or Sevens. Miss Tandy is a noble 
worker for the Cause, but so matter 
of fact. It was only by the most ear- 
nest words that I was able to urge her 
to let well enough alone. I told her 
I knew Henry Leffens as well as I 
knew my own soul, and that we need 
fear nothing whatever amiss, for that 
as soon as he saw that Grandma was 
set on buying new gaiters, he would 
growl once and give in. 

So Miss Tandy reluctantly con- 
sented to leave well enough alone, 
which was perfectly sweet of her, for 
it is her cardinal virtue not to, as she 
rightly says that well enough can al- 
ways be bettered, and we bade Grand- 
ma an affectionate farewell and left 
her abode in triumph. 

We reported to the Alliance that 
night in the most triumphal strain, and 
we were warmly congratulated, and I, 
for one, went home in a genial warmth 
of pride and lay down to pleasant 
dreams, but I should have remem- 
bered that pride goeth before a fall, 
for before breakfast next morning 
Grandpa Leffens came to the door with 
a note from Grandma. 

I opened the note immediately, fear- 
ing that Grandma had already met 
with a stern gaiter refusal from 
Grandpa, although it seemed odd—if 
that was so—that he should be bring- 
ing the note. But, instead, I read: 


Dear child: 

I have changed my mind about join- 
ing that Alliance of Ladies, and if I 
have already joined I want to unjoin. 
Henry might hear of it and not like to 
think of it. He is a dear old soul and 
knows better than I do, and_the gaiters 
fit all right this morning. The trouble 
with my feet was not the cruelty of 
male-kind but absent-mindedly putting 
on two pair of woolen stockings, one 
on top of the other. Say nothing to 
Henry, as he is sot up enough about it 
gas -At-48. 

amet 
. LEFFENS. 
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WINNING TEN THOUSAND Hale, in“Children 
DOLLARS AND WINNING of Earth.” 
THE PUBLIC’S FAVOR ARE 

TWO DIFFERENT MATTERS 


By Louis V. De Foe qs 


&, 


a eR . : Photograph 
Editor’s Note: Mr. De Foe, Bou . New Vor 
continuing his illuminating and instructive S 
series of articles for Tite GREEN Book MaGa- 
ZINE, on “Why Plays Succeed”—critical analyses 
of the elements of good and of bad—has written an 
exceptional treatise on Alice Brown’s prize play, “Children of Earth,” which, 
having won the Winthrop Ames ten-thousand-dollar prize over nearly two thou- 
sand others, has, nevertheless, not won the play-going public’s favor. 

The editors of THe GreEN Book MAGazine believe that this is an article 
which every person interested in the theater will thoroughly enjoy. 


“W7IHEN the Khedive of Egypt, 1871 as the Italian composer’s master- 
| W | prior to the Franco-Prussian piece, the musical world received some- 
|_W | War, commissioned Giuseppe thing of a shock. 

Verdi to write an opera to celebrate It had come to be generally accepted 
the completion of the Suez Canal, and as an axiom that an inspired work of 
“Aida,” with which he responded, was _ melodic art could not be coaxed into 
acclaimed on its production at Cairo in being as the fulfillment of a prosaic 
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commercial contract. 
Yet forty-five years 
havenot changed 


the 
first 
estimate 
of Verdi’s 
composition. 
To-day “‘Aida” re- 
mains one of the 
most popular 
works in the 
entire _ grand 
opera reper- 
tory. 
Although 
the operatic 
stage supplies 
this famous excep- 
tion to established 
precedent, the art of 
dramatic writing has _pre- 
served a greater consistency. There is 
a tradition that “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” was written at the command 
of Queen Elizabeth, who wanted to see 
Falstaff in a merry mood. But the Fat 
Knight in the comedy which was writ- 
ten to order is much inferior to the 
character in “Henry IV,” as is the play 
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itself, for Shakespeare’s 
genius could accom- - 
plish its best 


Photographs 
by White, 
New York 


Mary Ellen 

(Effe Shannon) is 

completely disillusioned 

when her old lover, 

Nathan Buell, re- 

turns a miser and 

skinflint, after an 

sence of seven- 

teen years. But 

she is willing to 

sacrifice herself to 

Buell to get his help 

in acquiring a near-by 

farm for Peter Hale 

(A. E. Anson), a young 

farmer of poetic nature for 

whom she feels a deep pity. 

(This pity on her part, and respect, 

on Hale’s part, ripen into love. These 
two pictures show Miss Shannon and Mr. Anson in 


their respective characters. 


work without the spur of royal favor. 
The dramatist has left the commission 
business to the painter, and wisely, since 
the latter generally has only one patron 
to please. 
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The prize play 
also has seldom 
found great 


Hale, however, is 

married to a sullen Portu- 

guese, Jane (Gilda Varesi), 

who assists Mary Ellen in the housework and whose 
drinking habits Mary Ellen keeps in check by her 


influence. 


or lasting success in the theater be- 
cause it is usually called into existence 
by special inducement. William 
Charles Macready and Edwin For- 
rest each attempted to prod latent 
genius for dramatic writing by the 
prospect of a rich reward, though 
neither they nor the stage are 
known to have profited by their 
generosity. In later years, prize 
plays have been less frequent. 
One of recent memory is “The 
Piper,” for which Mrs. Josephine 
Preston Peabody was given the 
Stratford award in England. Her 
chief distinction was in vanquish- 


ing her competitors, for, as seems almost 


inevitable, the expert judgment which 
detected exceptional merit in the 
fantasy she wove from the Ger- 
man fable of “The 
Pied Piper of 
‘Hamelin” was not 
vindicated by the public. 
This, too, in spite of the 
care lavished upon its 
produ-tion in the sec- 
ond season of New 
York’s New Thea- 
ter. 
And now the 
Nemesis which re- 
morselessly pursues 
the prize play in 
the theater has 
been at work again. 
No production 
promised for this 
dramatic year has 
been awaited 
with _ livelier 
anticipa- 
tions, not 
unmixed 
with curi- 
osity, 





When Jane, discov- 
ering the flight of 
Mary Ellen and 
her husband, er 
goes out into the 
woods to conquer 
her bitterness and 
grief, not knowing 
that the elopers 
are watching her 
from conceal- 
ment, Uncle 
Eph, a half- 
witted nonege- 
narian, produces 

a murderous 
knife and 
tempts her to 


kill herself. 
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than “Children of Earth,” the drama 
of New England life for which Alice 
Brown was granted the Winthrop 
Ames prize of ten thousand dollars 
over nearly two thousand competing 
manuscripts. 

The contest had been in progress 
since March, 1913. It was originally 


intended to inspire among American 
playwrights a work worthy of the dis- 
tinction of 

christen- 

ing the 


Gilda Varesi 
and Effie Shannon 
as Jane and Mary Ellen. 


theater which Mr. Ames had named 
in memory -of Edwin Booth. But 
so many were the contestants that 
the playhouse was ready a full 
year before the final decision was 
reached. 

The judges who passed upon the 
merits of the avalanche of manu- 
scripts which the competition called 
forth were peculiarly qualified for 
their responsibility. Representing 
the creative faculty was Augustus 
Thomas, probably our foremost 
American dramatist. The analyti- 
cal faculty was supplied by Adolph 
Klauber, a dramatic critic of much 
experience. And Mr. Ames him- 
self brought his judgment to bear 
from the practical point of view of 
the dramatic producer. “Chil- 
dren of Earth” successfully 
passed the close scrutiny of 
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these three and received their inde- 
pendent, unqualified approval. 

Yet their verdict was not sustained 
in the great final court of public opin- 
ion. In spite of every extraneous 
aid to its success, notwithstanding the 
exceptional ability of the company 
formed to interpret its characters, 
“Children of Earth,” after three weeks 
of fitful existence, finds its days num- 
bered. It would be premature to brand 
Miss Brown’s play as a failure, for, as 

I write, the curtain is still rising and 

falling on its performances. But 
its ultimate fate is inevitable. The 
date of its withdrawal has been 


Scene in the Barstow living-room. 
Anita Barstow, Effie Shannon as Mary 
Nathan Buell, the lover who returns to 
and Herbert Kelcey as Aaron Bar- 
plan it is to juggle her 
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set. Perhaps other cities may 
be given a chance to pass 
opinion upon a work which 
New York from the outset 
unceremoniously rejected. 


S it the harsh, ° unsym- 

pathetic, unromantic work- 
ing of the Puritanical New 
England conscience, as ex- 
emplified in the characters in 
“Children of Earth,” that is 
responsible for the downfall 
of Miss Brown’s play? Or 
is it the author’s literary dis- 
regard of those conventions 


From left to right, Olive Wyndham as 
Ellen Barstow, Reginald Barlow as 
Mary Ellen when he learns she is rich, 
stow, Mary Ellen's brother, whose 
out of her property. 


Effie Shannon and Olive Wyndham in “Children of Earth.” 


demanded by the public in the theater, which 
experience has taught the successful 
dramatist to recognize and obey? 
Whichever it may be, or both, the 
play undoubtedly lacks also that 
strange, elusive something which 
draws people into the theater, and 
without which no 
work of the 
stage can hope 
for long popu- 
lar success. 
I have 
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no sympathy with the unresponsive 
attitude which has been assumed toward 
Miss Brown’s work. In my opinion— 
and I am not alone among the profes- 
sional critical observers in New York 
—‘Children of Earth” has qualities in 
its favor which lift it immeasurably 
above nine-tenths of the plays which 
this season has produced. 

It is refreshingly free from every 
taint of theatricalism. Its characters 
are not puppets differing from each 
other only in the surface peculiarities 
they exhibit, but vital, vigorous beings, 
drawn directly from life, which reflect 
the influence of environment upon 
human nature. In addition, the story’s 
theme is in a decided vein of originality, 
and it is written with poetry, fancy and 
a peculiar richness of literary style. A 
variety of merits such as these is not 
often found in a single play. 

In one sense Miss Brown is a product 
of the New England life with which 
“Children of Earth” deals. She is fifty- 
three years old, a native of Hampton 
Falls, N. H., and a resident of Boston. 
Perhaps it is indicative of her New 
England lineage that she, after being 
graduated from the Robinson Seminary 
in Exeter, began life as a school-ma’am. 
Until she captured Winthrop Ames’ 
prize, her literary activities had been 
confined almost exclusively to short fic- 
tion illustrative of New England life 
and character, although she had written 
two one-act plays, “Joint Owners in 
Spain,” which was produced in the Lit- 
tle Theater in Chicago, and “The Web,” 
which was done at the Toy Theater in 
Boston. But the extended reputation 
which she enjoys as a writer rests al- 
most entirely upon her short stories of 
New England life which, since 1901, 
have appeared almost constantly in the 
magazines, and two sustained novels, 
“The Story of Thyrza” and “Robin 
Hood’s Barn.” 


THE locality in which Miss Brown’s 
story is laid is somewhat indefinitely 
described as New England. The atmos- 
phere of the opening scene, the sit- 
ting-room of an old homestead, is in- 
stantly suggestive of Puritan austerity 
and provincial primness. The stretches 
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of farm land which may be seen 
through the open windows are bright 
with the verdure of spring. Old Bar- 
stow has recently died, and Aaron and 
Mary Ellen, his middle-aged son and 
daughter, are busy at an old secretary, 
poring over his papers and settling up 
his affairs. It can be detected at once 
that no bonds of love or sympathy 
unite the brother and sister. Aaron is 
as hard, mean and penurious as was 
the old man whose riame he bears; but 
Mary Ellen, a resolute, lovable type of 
self-reliant New England womanhood, 
whose affections have been starved for 
the twenty-six years that she has been 
her father’s drudge, is joyous in her 
release and looking eagerly forward to 
the liberty and happiness that the years 
of loyalty have denied her. 

Seventeen years before, Mary Ellen 
had been in love with Nathan Buell, 
one of the young men in the neighbor- 
hood. But her father in his selfishness 
had parted them, and Nathan had gone 
out into the world to seek his fortune. 
And now her old sweetheart, whom she 
has not seen in the interim, is on his 
way back and the interrupted romance 
of her earlier life is about to be re- 
newed. As a matter of fact, Nathan 
Buell has long ago forgotten the old 
affection. The secret of his haste to 
return is that he is aware that Mary 
Ellen is now rich. He knows, more- 
over, that her scheming brother Aaron 
has been steadily adding to the farm, 
and putting the land in her name under 
pretense of assuring her future, but 
really intending to seize it for himself. 

With Nathan’s coming, all Mary 
Ellen’s happy anticipations instantly 
vanish. Time has wrought its cruel 
changes to both; they scarcely recog- 
nize each other. Their mutual disillu- 
sionment is bitter and complete. Na- 
than has developed into a crafty old 
skinflint and miser, a sanctimonious 
reprobate whose sole interest in her is 
her money. At least one happy cir- 
cumstance results from their meeting. 
Nathan, who loses no time in inquiring 
into Mary Ellen’s affairs, makes it clear 
to her that, as all the property stands 
in her name, she can do with it as she 
likes, for legally it belongs to her. 
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Mary Ellen has a neighbor who is 
different from the other men_ with 
whom her life has been cast. He is 
Peter Hale, a young farmer with a 
gentle nature and a poet’s love of trees 
and flowers, who is ambitious to buy 
the farm on which he lives and which 
Buell owns. Hale has already been 
given an option on the property, but 
crafty Nathan thinks he sees a way of 
increasing its value by making it a part 
of the Barstow estate. The new sale 
is being negotiated with Aaron when 
Mary Ellen interferes. She will keep 
her promise to marry Buell only on one 
condition—providing he will sell to her 
the farm which she intends to help 
Peter Hale to buy. Until now her only 
interest in Peter has been that of pity, 
for he is married to a sullen Portuguese 
who assists her in her housework and 
whose drinking habits she keeps in 
check by her influence. The bargain 
is sealed, not without reluctance on 
Buell’s part, as the curtain falls. 

The succeeding scene is at Peter 
Hale’s farm in the afternoon of the 
same day. The pretty rural ceremony 
of “blessing the trees” is in progress, 
and the children of the neighborhood 
are gathered for the merry-making. 
Hale has heard of Mary Ellen’s sacri- 
fice and it has awakened his first reali- 
zation that the bond of sympathy which 
has joined them is indeed the tie of 
love. When he finds himself alone with 
her, he yields to the newly awakened 
passion and, under the blossoming ap- 
ple trees, clasps her in his arms. A 
new world, symbolized by the bursting 
vendure of spring, has suddenly opened 
before them. But they are not alone 
in it, for, unknown to both, the sullen, 
unresponsive Jane, the Portuguese, has 
surprised them and then, true to her 
stealthy nature, has crept away, leaving 
them in ignorance of her intrusion. 
This entire act, especially the meeting 
of the lovers, is written with vivid 
imagination, idyllic charm, poetic fer- 
vor that is genuine and deep, clear 
insight into human nature and culmina- 
tive dramatic force. 

Then comes the shadow of a por- 
tending tragedy, preceded by incidents 
of romantic loveliness. The picture has 
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now changed to the heart of a wood, 
beside a bubbling spring, in the misty 
half-light of an early dawn. The con- 
sciences of the lovers have been stifled 
by their newly realized affection. Mary 
Ellen has rebelled against the Puritan 
impulses of her nature. She and Peter, 
heedless of the bitter consequences 
which others must suffer for their act, 
have resolved to steal away to some 
distant place and begin the new life to 
which they believe Fate has destined 
them. Their flight has already begun, 
and they have stopped beside the spring 
in a moment of lovers’ rhapsody. 

But their happiness is to be brief. 
When Mary Ellen looks into the spring, 
its reflection of her face reminds her 
that she is no longer young. In the 
ecstasy of her passion the years had 
rolled back to her girlhood again. And 
now comes her cruel disillusionment in 
the thought that those years have gone, 
never to return. 

As Peter and Mar y Ellen stand in 
close embrace, distant sounds of some 
one coming through the woods are 
heard. The lovers conceal themselves 
in the thicket, and presently Jane, the 
Portuguese woman, appears, followed 
by Uncle Eph, a half-witted nonoge- 
narian of the village, whose fantastic 
figure has moved through the previous 
scenes. Jane, it appears, has discov- 
ered Peter's and Mary Ellen’s flight, 
and has come to the woods to conquer 
her bitterness and grief alone. 

In her agony, Jane pounds the tree- 
trunks with her clenched hands, and 
prays that she may die. Eph produces a 
murderous knife and tempts her to kill 
herself. But Peter and Mary Ellen, 
watching from their place of conceal- 
ment, discover soon that the unfortu- 
nate woman whom they have wronged 
is made of sterner stuff. Gradually 
she regains possession of herself. Her 
life has been regulated to simple duty. 
When she is about to leave, and the 
wondering old. Eph inquires where she 
is going, she tells him she will return 
to Mary Ellen’s house to prepare the 
breakfast and try to hide her husband’s 
and Mary Ellen’s flight. 

Jane’s simple devotion to her humble 
duty is not lost upon the lovers. They 
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Presently Aaron’s and Na- 
than’s suspicions are aroused, 
and they subject the Portu- 
guese woman to cross-exam- 
ination. She persists in her 
lies in Mary Ellen’s defense. 
When the door is broken 
open and Mary Ellen is dis- 
covered not to have slept in 
her bed, the Portuguese de- 
clares that she made the bed 
after Mary Ellen had gone 
out. Nathan is suspicious, for 
he has found suspended to 
his window-blind a locket 
and chain he had given Mary 
Ellen years before. 





Effie Shannon and A. E. Anson in a 
tense scene in 
the prize play. 

Photograph 


by White, 
New York 


Photograph by Bangs, New York 


Alice Brown, New England novelist and short-story 
writer, who wrote “Children of Earth. 


have had their golden hour—the hour 
for which their hearts have Ta a 


of their New England consciences is too 
sharp to be endured. Their happy dream 
is dissipated ; the new life which seemed 

within their grasp, they realize, is not 

for them. Together they retrace their 

steps to the farmhouse. 

In the final act, the scene returns to 
the sitting-room of the Barstow home. 
The. occupants are already astir, for 
Aaron and Anita, his young daughter, 
are to take an early train for the city. 
Nathan Buell, too, is up and about. 
Only Mary Ellen has not appeared, 
and Jane, who has been quietly going 
about her household duties, fiercely 
guards her chamber door from the in- 
quisitive members of the household. 











At last the truants arrive, and the 
story of their flight is found out. Hav- 
ing thus involved all her characters so 
deeply, Miss Brown was evidently in 
a quandary how to extricate them and 
end her play. She decided, it seems, 
to shift the burden to Mary Ellen’s re- 
awakened conscience and to Jane’s 
proved devotion. 

So “Children of Earth” ends exactly 
where it began. The trio live on as 
they have lived before, Mary: Ellen 
guarding Jane from her fits of intem- 
perance, Peter loyal still to the wife 
for whom he is unsuited. The ending 
is illogical and unnatural, Its single 
justification is that the play, despite the 
realism of some of its New England 
scenes, is written in a semi-symbolical, 
highly fantastic vein. One feels at the 
dénouement as if the problem of the 
principal trio in “Children of Earth” 
had only just begun. 


TO a certain extent, this hazy termi- 
nation of Miss Brown’s fancies ac- 
counts for her play’s lack of appeal to 
the public that composes the vast ma- 
jority of our theater audiences. But 
to a greater degree, even, the maturity 
of the lovers dilutes the romance which 
pervades the work. Miss Brown has 
written “Children of Earth,” in spite 
of its considerable dramatic force, 
largely from the point of view of an 
author of narrative fiction. By defy- 
ing some of the cardinal conventions 
of the stage she deliberately imperiled 
her play. 

Her work is fine art; every contrast 
it presents to the average work of the 
stage is in its artistic favor, but it is 
not the practical art of the theater. It 
is eminently worthy of the prize she 
won, providing the prize was offered 
to stimulate new endeavor along orig- 
inal lines. Its failure, although regret- 
table, is not without reasons which can 
be located and explained. 

One charge which has been made 
against “Children of Earth,” and which 
is sure to carry much weight with the 
casual theater-goer,is that its story lacks 
the element of dramatic conflict. This 


may or may not be true, depending upon 
what one conceives dramatic conflict to 
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be. If real drama be wholly objective, 
if it manifest itself only in physical 
action and external scars, Miss Brown’s 
play is certain to be regarded as de- 
ficient by those who hold this view. 

There is, however, another and a 
higher type of drama, subjective in 
quality, which manifests itself in the 
conflict of mental states. It is to this 
more subtle form of drama that “Chil- 
dren of Earth” belongs, for its story, 
in effect, is an analysis and study of 
the New England conscience. 

Mr. Ames, who produced the work 
which he had paid for so handsomely, 
naturally gave it every chance to suc- 
ceed that stagecraft and human fore- 
sight could offer. No lovelier settings 
have been seen this season, although 
some that have reached Mr. Belasco’s 
stage have been more subtle. Mr. 
Ames has been charged with miscast- 
ing some of the actors, but I can see no 
merit in that contention, notwithstand- 
ing a few English players. 

Rarely is there a more beautiful and 
subtle denotement of character than 
Effie Shannon’s impersonation of Mary 
Ellen. It has imagination, insight and 
dramatic power. A. E. Anson ap- 
pears as the dreamer, Peter Hale. 
It is a picturesque and poetic embodi- 
ment, but a little more distant from 
recognized New England types than 
the rest. Herbert Kelcey is properly 
dry and hard as Aaron Barstow. Regi- 
nald Barlow brings out the utter mean- 
ness of the contemptible Nathan Buell. 
Uncle Eph Grout, the aged village sim- 
pleton, a strange figure in the play, but 
very useful to the unfolding of the 
story in the woodland scene of the 
third act, is picturesquely represented 
by Cecil Yapp. Other figures move in 
and out of the scenes. They are all 
exceedingly typical of New England 
life and customs. Some of them are 
embodied by Olive Wyndham, Kate 
Jepson and Theodor Von Eltz. But most 
vividly dramatic of all the characters in 
Miss Brown’s play is Jane, the Portu- 
guese woman, whom Gilda Varesi im- 
personates. She is seldom in the pic- 
ture, but her tragic figure is the most 
potent of all in the play, and it is the 
one that lingers longest in the memory. 
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iT TEN o’clock the fire-place 
| had a lot of young-look- 
j ing stockings tacked up on it; 
near-by were a chalf-trimmed Christ- 
mas tree, a youthful mother on a step- 
ladder hanging tinsel chains on the 
boughs, a youthful father on his knees 
laying out a Noah’s Ark outfit under 
the tree; and upstairs was a bedful of 
little girl children trying to go to sleep 
and forget their excitement of ap- 
proaching Santa Claus. At ten-fifteen 
the little girls were asleep, all except 
one. At ten-thirty, a small, a very 
small person of probably three years, 
lurked in the shadows of the portiéres, 
and beheld her mother and father help- 
ing Santa Claus lay out the presents— 
Santa Claus being probably just over by 
the mantel-piece corner out of range of 
her vision. Thrilled with the joy of the 
morrow, the young person, without 
(then or thereafter) disclosing her 
presence, tiptoed back to bed. 

Nor had anticipafion been in vain. 
A great Christmas! And best of all, a 
doll—the first one—for the young- 
person-with-brown-curls. It may not 
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have been much of a doll to grown-ups, 
but to the young-person it was won- 
























SHE MUST HAVE BEEN 
AS LOVABLE A CHILD 
AS SHE IS DELIGHTFUL 
AS A GROWN-UP PHOTO- 
-PLAY STAR. SHE HAS 
HERSELF WRITTEN 
THESE FASCINATING 
LITTLE PEN-PICTURES 
OF HER PINAFORE DAYS 


By 
Mary Fuller 


a Sooner CL VER T 

derful—a rag doll made of cloth with 
hair, eyes, nose, clothes, shoes, every- 
thing, all painted on it—round, goggly 
eyes, and plastered little curls and a 
gingham dress all stamped on it. 

“T want to take the doll Santa Claus 
brought me over and show Auntie,” the 
young person called up-stairs to her 
mother. 

“No, I haven’t time to take you, and 
it’s too dangerous for you to cross the 
streets alone,’ Mother called down. 
The young person sat down on the low- 
est step, thoughtfully. 

“T can go my-s-self,” she called back. 

Silence up-stairs for a moment. 

“All right, but be careful of the cars 
crossing Fourteenth Street.” 

“I’m not afraid.” And with courage 
mile-high and stature knee-high to a 
grasshopper, she hugged the rag doll 
and set out—being “very careful cross- 
ing Fourteenth Street.” 

“See my lovely doll Santa Claus 
brought me,”—holding it up for Auntie 
to see. Her aunt was intensely sur- 
prised and delighted with the doll. 

(To herself, she smiled; it had been 
she who had selected and bought it for 
her niece.) I discovered this later, be- 
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cause I was the young-person in ques- 
tion. And ‘that was my first dolly. It 
went through much loving and fussing, 
was battered and sat on, and the stuf- 
fing got in lumps, and the stamped fea- 
tures faded out. I think I called it 
‘“Jemima”—my first dolly. 


DARKENED room, cool and fra- 

grant from near-by June meadows, 
a colored mammy with a palm-leaf fan, 
and an awful longing to get up, dress, 
and join the gay cherry-pickers in the 
tree just outside my window. They 
were having a fine time, climbing 
around, filling their tin buckets and 
their mouths with sweet red cherries, 
and “shooing” away the cat-birds in the 
tree-top. And there was my guinea-pig 
to play with, albeit he was rather 
strong-scented. And the blackbird in 
the wire cage. So many things needed 
attention, and here it was June, glori- 
ous June, my first week out of school— 
and I was having my first case of 
measles. ere, 

He was red-haired and freckled 
and an awful tomboy, rode the farm 
horses bareback like a wild Indian, 
teased me unmercifully, and brought 
me a bantam rooster, a chimney-sweep 
doll, and his choicest marbles. His 
name was Harry, and he was my first 
beau. I was seven. One summer even- 
ing, a party of us went on a straw-ride, 
and coming home, he presented me with 
a big ring containing a large diamond 
and two large emeralds—from the five- 
and-ten-cent store—and whispered that 
now we were engaged. I was entirely 
happy; I had not lived in vain. 

But beaux may come and beaux may 
go. Two years later, when my aunt 
gave me a masquerade party in her 
front parlor (on my birthday), my 
heart burned when they announced 
“The Duke of Tackiak.’ I don’t know 
why they announced him that way, or 
what it means. But he (the one at that 
time) was resplendent in white satin, a 
feathered cap and buckled shoes. His 


hair and eyes were dark, and I doted. 


on him. I was Columbia in a gold- 
paper crown and a silk flag for a dress. 
And it was a glorious party—dances, 
games of “forfeits,” “post-office,” “pil- 








WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL 
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low,” and supper with bon-bon snappers 
and paper caps. My first party! 


“FF you don’t stop that squeaking, 
I'll come down there and murder 
you,” called one of my sisters from up- 
stairs, whose nerves had become frayed 
with my hour’s practice on my first and 
newly-acquired violin. I was pale and 
damp with sweat with standing so long 
before my music-rack, holding the in- 
strument in place and practicing out of 
a huge pink book called “Wright’s 
Young Violinist” the various exercises 
my professor had intimated to me in 
rather thick German to do battle with. 
Have you ever heard a youthful begin- 
ner on the violin? The only thing that 
is worse is going through the agony of 
being one yourself. If my sisters up- 
stairs suffered at the noise, I suffered 
down-stairs in my own exertions. 

“Tf you don’t like it, go out,” I ad- 


“If Jou don’t stop 
that squeaking, I’ll 
come down and mur- 
der You,” called one 


of my sisters. 
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vised, exasperated at this last straw— 
their reviling on top of my ardors. 

A cessation of hostilities; then a 
shower of shoes descended on me, and 
muffled laughter. They hurt my head, 
broke my violin bridge, and knocked 
over the rack and “Wright’s Young 
Violinist.” 

“You think you’re funny, don’t you?” 
I called, rubbing my head. 

“You think you’re a fiddler, don’t 
you?” “I wish Auntie hadn’t given you 
that old thing.” “I wish it would break 
up,” called the opposition aloft. 

And the last imprecation nearly came 
true; for one day a week later, as I 
jumped off the suburban car going to 
school, laden as usual with books, lunch- 
box, rubbers, umbrella, violin-case, 
“Wright’s Young Violinist,’ and a 
bunch of country flowers for my 
teacher, the case (barely latched) flew 


He presented me with a big ring containing a large diamond—from the 


five-and-ten-cent-store—and whisper 


had not lived in Vain. 
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that we were engaged. Say 





open, and my violin, falling out, broke 
its neck, and had to be taken ’way over 
to the other side of town to a quaint old 
mender who lived among his instru- 
ments and bird cages, to be repaired. 
But despite shoes and maledictions, I 
persevered, and after two seasons was 
assured by my professor that I could, 
later on, live by my violin. 


UNTIE was also responsible for 

the next calamity—my first bicycle 
a present on my tenth birthday. It 
was bright and shiny and buoyant and 
twisty, and I ran into a horse and gro- 
cery wagon the first day and broke the 
front wheel all to pieces. I saw the 
wagon coming, but I just couldn’t steer 
any place but straight into it. And the 
bicycle was sent to the factory for re- 
pairs, and I was sent to bed for punish- 
ment. My first bicycle; where is it now, 
but in the halls of my 
memory, those dim and 
dusky colonnaded halls ? 

My first corset! I 
laugh when I think of it. 
At that time, I thought 
myself quite grown up, 
and overcame my 
mother’s objection to 
discarding the young- 
girl’s under-waists in fa- 
vor of a pair of “stays.”’ 
With the fire of “first 
blood,” I bought a huge 
pair, much too high and 
long—veritable ironsides 
—and, hooking and 
lacing them with pride, 
dressed for dinner care- 
fully and _ descended. 
Contrary to my expec- 
tations, no one seemed 
to notice a wonderful 
change in my figure. In 
fact, no one mentioned 
it, which was too bad, 
considering the discom- 
fort; and after an un- 
usually hearty dinner 
and a half-hour of stuf- 
finess and puffing, I 
tushed upstairs to my 
little cold room, tugged 
and pushed until I got 























them off, and hurled 
them into a corner to re- 
main for many months. 
My feminine aspirations 
were short-lived. 

About this time I had 
what I considered was 
my first love tragedy. 
I was eleven years old, 
entering the seventh 
grade in school, which 
was taught by my aunt, 
who gave me the seat 
of honor and told me 
that I must deserve it 
throughout the year. A 
new boy entered school, 
and was given the desk 
across from me. Though 
I had had other school- 
boy friends who had taken me to danc- 
ing school, pulled my curls, or chased 
me home on their skates, here was one 
who was different, and who was a chal- 
lenge to me in the class leadership. 
Behind the cover of my red geography, 
I took careful note of my rival in 
studies and my magnet of interest. No, 
he is not handsome, I thought, but oh, 
he is nice. (He was not handsome— 
straw-colored hair, a pale complexion, 
gray-green eyes with gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and high-strung impatience.) 

Observing him covertly from behind 
the map of Asia, I lost my surround- 
ings in romantic love tales in which he 
and I figured magnificently, when sud- 
denly my aunt called on me for a reci- 
tation. Asia, Africa, and the rest of 
the world fell at my feet, and strug- 
gling up, I recovered myself and the 
lesson with great difficulty. When I 
sat down again, he leaned over and 
picked up my geography, putting it on 
my desk; our eyes met—and then the 
room seemed all full of golden haze. 

One day, I found an orange in my 
desk; my heart nearly burst, and I had 
too much intuition not to know who put 
it there, but I pretended blissful igno- 
rance to tease him, and went around 
asking all the girls if it were theirs. I 
saw the color come into his pale face. 
Then He threw a note on my desk, 
asking me to go bicycle riding with him 
that day after school. 


It was June, 
glorious June— 
and I was hav- 
ing my first 


case of measles, 
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Several months of happiness went 
by ; then we had a childish squabble and 
didn’t speak for the rest of that year, 
and all the next year, though we were 
both in the same eighth grade. He 
went to one high school and I, still 
nursing my secret wounded love—chil- 
dren take things very seriously—went 
to another. 

A few years later, I met a chum of 
his in the Park. 

%. is home from college on a va- 
cation and wants to see you,” he said. 

“Very well,” I said, swallowing down 
my heart. “My address is ——” 

I received a note; he was coming 
Tuesday evening at eight-thirty. I 
made a new white dress. I hadn't 
changed, except that I was taller and 
my curls were tied back. As eight 
o'clock came, my anticipation nearly 
suffocated me. Eight-thirty came and 
passed! I had worn out the front steps 
looking for him, and was just begin- 
ning to feel cross when the bell rang, 
and he came in. Instead of.the quiet, 
earnest, studious boy, here was a tall 
fellow—what some might call “a regu- 
lar college chap”—turned-up trousers, 
bright socks, red necktie, dinky cap, 
and proud of his cigarette. He was 
slangy and egotistic, and when he 
opened the bottle of ginger-ale with 
bravado and it burst forth all over his 
new clothes, I laughed outright, and 
felt my disillusion was complete. I 





















He is not handsome, 


I thought, but oh, he 


have never seen him since, but I have 
always treasured the memory of the lit- 
tle boy of the seventh grade. 


MY first long dress! Now I was 
grown up. (Twelve years old.) It 
was a pink silk with a white stripe, 
trimmed with narrow black velvet rib- 
bon. I made it with quite a train which 
swished around beautifully, and I felt 
I had certainly arrived. . .... . 
“There’s a nice company at Fath- 
er's theater this week that needs two 
girls to go on in the ball-room scene. 
It will be quite nice, and no. one 
will know, because you will have white 
wigs to wear, Colonial stuff, you know. 
Do you want to do it for a lark?” 

“T’d love to ‘supe.’ Let’s do it,” my 
sister enthused. ‘All right,” said I. 

“Don’t tell your mother. She 
wouldn’t like it, maybe,” cautioned the 
resident manager’s daughter, to whom, 
some weeks previous, we had unbur- 
dened our desire to “supe” in the theater 
when a good chance came. 

“We wont tell,” we both agreed, with 
shining eyes. 

All that day we were boiling with 
excitement, and at seven o’clock stole 
out of the house with make-up, pur- 
chased with more zeal than knowledge, 
and “suped.” 
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But justice is ever meted out to the 
guilty. The glow of the performance 
was still on us as we walked home 
under the umbrella, when a negro 
snatched my chain purse and made oft 
down an alley with two dollars and 
thirty cents, my cards, knife, two shoe- 
buttons, a pen-wiper, and the latch-key. 
Pursuit was fruitless. With ardor 
dampened both by rain and incident, we 
tried to “burgle” the front window. In 
vain. Then we rang the bell. A sleepy 
stirring. Interrogation!- Exclamation! 
Vociferation! Denunciation ! Curtain !! 


"THE scrawled note was flung ovér my 
shoulder onto my desk, in Latin 
class at High School: 


“Tf you'll have me, then I’ll have you, 
and no knife can cut our love in two. 
Amo te. When we grow up, I am go- 
ing to marry you. 


I turned around and glared at the boy 
behind me who so dared to offer his 
heart and hand unasked and without 
sufficient provocation. My first pro- 
posal! And at my glare, George—his 
name was George—wilted, squelched, 
Fe. aes erate 

Shortly after that came my first busi- 
ness engagement, and then Life begar 
in earnest. 


























A Complete Résumé of the Preceding 


Chapters of ‘‘The Foolish Virgin’ 


ER best friend—her only 

friend in New York, Jane 
Anderson, the artist—told 
her, “Mary Adams, you're 
a fool.” 

She was just a little school-teacher, 
living all alone, knowing no one—the 
daughter of a Southern minister with 
a family too large for him to support; 
a beautiful girl living in the dark ages 
in modern New York; a chit of twen- 
ty-four who didn’t believe ‘ ‘God meant 
us to work when he made us women; 
drifting through a hide-bound, conven- 
tional life and dreaming of the Knight 
—her Fate—who was to appear out 
of the mists and the clouds. 

“You will meet him, too,” Jane An- 
derson told her. . “And may 
the Lord have mercy on your poor 
little soul when you do.” 

And Mary snuggled tighter in her 
little room and kitchenette with her 
kitten and birds and her romantic 
novels and her dreams., She was just 
a “home body,” she said to herself— 
destined to be a wife and a mother. 

It was at the great Public Library 
one day that she raised her eyes to 
let them rest on a remarkable looking 
young man of about her own age who 
was gazing in an embarrassed, help- 
less way at a row of dictionaries. It 
was evident that he was not used to 
books. 

There was strange contrast between 
his massive jaw, his thick neck, which 
suggested the physical strength of 
an ox, and the slender, gracefully 
tapering fingers of his small hand. The 
wrist was small, the fingers almost 
feminine in their lines. 

He caught her look, blushed and 
asked her help. “Thinkin’ o’ goin’ 
down there to Asheville in a car, an’ 
I want to look the bloomin’ place up 
before I start,” explained the young, 
well-dressed stranger. Mary had been 
in North Carolina; she helped him find 
the map. He asked her to tell him 
of the country, arid suggested a walk 


Now you are ready for the story: 


-brute.” 


in the park so they could talk aloud. 
She consented. 

They were strolling along when he 
suddenly stopped. “You know I was 
so excited I clean forgot to introduce 
myself,” he said. “My name’s Jim 
Anthony. I’m sorry I can’t give you 
any references to my folks. I haven’t 
any—I’m a lost sheep in New York— 
no father or mother. That’s why I’m 
so excited about this trip I’m plan- 
ning down South. I hear I’ve got 
some people down there. . . . It’s 
a rotten old town—this New York— 
until you’ve got it by the throat. 

: You see, I’m an inventor, and 
I won a little pile on my first trick. 
I’ve just put a new crimp in a car- 
buretor for the automobile folks. 
They’re tickled to death over it, and 
I’ve got automobiles to burn. Will 
you go for a ride with me to-mor- 
row?” 

And she went. His mastery of the 
giant racing car thrilled her; the wild 
ride intoxicated her; even the coarse 
slang fell inoffensively from his lips. 
As they sat on the beach he looked up 
at her and, taking her hand in a grip 
of steel, confessed his love. And she, 
in turn, confessed her liking for him. 
In an instant she was in his arms, and 
her heart leaped in mad response to 
the first kiss a lover had ever given. 

The touch of his hand thrilled her 
to the last fiber and nerve of her body. 
Her own trembling fingers clung to 
him with desperate, loving tenderness. 

Deliriously happy days followed—for 
both. Jane Anderson, meeting Jim 
Anthony as Mary’s fiancé, was aston- 
ished. She put her feelings frankly 
into words—‘“coarse, ugly, illiterate 
But Mary was certain she had 
met her mate. 

Then—in the rush of events—Jim 
urged Mary, in the face of his impend- 
ing trip southward, to set the wedding 
day immediately. And she did—for 
the following Saturday. 


it begins on the next page. 
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THE BIG: NOVEL OF 1915 


By Thomas Dixon 


Author of “‘The Leopard’s Spots,’’ ‘‘The Clansman,’’ 
‘“‘The Sins of the Father,’’ ‘‘The Victim,’’ etc. 


CHAPTER IX 





HE consummation of her life’s 
dream was. too near, too 
} Sweet and wonderful for 
Jane’s croakings to distress Mary 
Adams beyond the moment of parting. 
She had, of course, wished her friend 
to be present at the wedding—yet the 
curt refusal had only aroused anew her 
pity at stupid prejudices. It was out 
of the question to ask her father to 
leave his work in the Kentucky moun- 
tains and come all the way to New York. 
She would surprise him with the an- 
nouncement. After all, she was the 
one human being vitally concerned in 
this affair, and the only one save the 
man whose life would be joined to 
hers. 

In five minutes after the painful 
scene with Jane she had completely 
regained her composure. Her face 
was radiant with happiness when she 
waved to Jim. He was standing be- 
fore the door in the car, waiting to take 














her to the City Hall to get the marriage 
license. 

“Gee!” he cried, “you’re the . pretti- 
est, sweetest thing that ever walked 
this earth, with those cheeks all flaming 
like a rose! Are you happy?” 

“Gloriously.” 

She motioned him to keep his seat 
and sprang lightly to his side. 

“Aren’t you happy, sir?” she added 
gaily. 

“T am, yes—but to tell you the truth, 
I’m beginning to get scared. You know 
what to do, don’t you, when we get be- 
fore that preacher ?” 

“Of course, silly—” 

“T never saw a wedding in my life.” 

She pressed his hand tenderly. 

“Honestly, Jim?” 

“T swear it. You'll have to tell me 
how to behave.” 

“We'll rehearse it all to-night. I'll 
show you. I’ve seen hundreds of peo- 
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ple married. My father’s a preacher, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know that,” he went on sol- 
emnly ; “that’s what gives me courage. 
I knew you'd understand everything. 
I’m counting on you, Kiddo—if you 
fall down, we’re gone. I'll run like 
a turkey.” 

“It’s easy,” she laughed. 

“And this license business—how do 
we go about that? What’ll they do 
to us?” 

“Nothing, goose! We just march up 
to the clerk and demand the license. 
He asks us a lot of questions—” 

“Questions! What sort of ques- 
tions ?” 

“The names of your father and 
mother—whether you’ve been married 
before and where you live and how old 
you are—” 


With a splash he rose 
by her side. . . . Her 
bathing-cap was brushed 
ens ‘They plunged 
again in the water and 
swam far out. 


“Ask you about your business?” he 


interrupted, sharply. 


“No. They think if you can pay the 
license fee you can support your wife, 
I suppose.” 

“How much is it?” 

“T don’t know, here. It used to be 
two dollars in Kentucky.” 

“That’s cheap—must come higher in 
this burg. I brought along a hundred.” 

“Nonsense.” 
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“There’s a lot of graft in this town. 
I'll be ready. I’ve got to get *em—don’t 
care how high they come. 

“There'll be no graft in this, Jim,” 
she protested gaily. 

“Well, it’ll be the first time I ever 
got by without it—believe me!” 


HE ease with which the license was 

obtained was more than Jim could 
understand. All the way back from 
the City Hall he expected to be held up 
at every corner. He kept looking over 
his shoulder to see if they were being 
followed. 

Arrived in her room, they discussed 
their plans for the Day of Days. 

“T’'ll come round soon in the morn- 
ing, and we’ll spend the whole day at 
the Beach,” he suggested. 

She lifted her hands in protest. 

“No—no! had 

“No: ?? 

“Not on our wedding-day, Jim!” 

“Why ais 

“It’s not good form. The groom 
should not see the bride that day until 
they meet at the altar.” 

“Gee, let’s change it!” 

“No, sir, the old way’s the best. I'll 
spend the day in saying good-by to the 
past. You'll call for me at six o’clock. 
We'll go to Dr. Craddock’s house and 
be married in time for our wedding 
dinner.” 

The lover smiled, and his drooping 
eyelids fell still lower as he watched 
her intently. 

“T want that dinner here in this little 
place, Kiddo—” 

She blushed and protested. 

“T thought we’d go to the Beach and 
spend the night there.” 

“Here, girlie, here! I love this little 
place—it’s so like you. Get the old 
wild-cat who cleans up for you to fix 
us a dinner here all by ourselves— 
wouldn’t she?” 

“She’d do anything for me—yes.” 

“Then fix it here—I want to be just 
with you—don’t you understand?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “But I’d 
rather spend that first day of our new 
life in a strange place—and the Beach 
we both love—hadn’t you just as leave 
go there, Jim?” 
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The waiters will stare at 
us, and hear us talk—” 
“We can have our meals served in 


“No, no! 


our room.’” 

“This is better,’ he insisted. “I 
want to spend one day here alone with 
you, before we go—just to feel that 
you're all mine. You see, if I walk in 
here and own the place, I’ll know that 
better than any other way. I’ve just 
set my heart on it, Kiddo—what’s the 
difference?” 

She lifted her lips to his. 

“All right, dear. It shall be as you 
wish. To-morrow I will be all yours— 
in life, in death, in eternity. Your 
happiness will be the one thing for 
which I shall plan and work.” 


Sener was very happy in the honor 

onferred on her. She was given 
entire charge of the place, and spent 
the day in feverish preparation for the 
dinner. She insisted on borrowing a 
larger table from the little fat woman 
next door, to hold the extra dishes. 
She dressed herself in her best. Her 
raven black hair was pressed smooth 
and shining down the sides of her pale 
temples. 

The work was completed by three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and Mary lay 
in her window lazily watching the 
crowds scurrying home. The offices 
closed early on Saturday afternoons. 

Ella was puttering about the room, 
adding little touches here and there in 
a pretense of still being busy. As a 
matter of fact, she was watching the 
girl from her one eye with a wistful 
tenderness she had not dared as yet to 
express in words. Twice Mary had 
turned suddenly and seen her thus. 
Each time Ella had started as if caught 
in some act of mischief and asked an 
irrelevant question to relieve her em- 
barrassment. 

Mary could feel her single eye fixed 
on her now in a deep, brooding look. 
It made her uncomfortable. 

She turned slowly and “— in 
gentle tones. 

“You’ve been so sweet to me to-day, 
Ella—father and mother and _ best 
friend. I'll never forget your kind- 
ness. You'd better rest awhile now 
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until we go to Dr. Craddock’s. I want 
you to be there, too—” 


“To see the marriage—ja?’ she 
asked softly. 

OV es.” 

“Oh, no, my dear, no—I stay here 
and wait for you to come. I keep the 
lights burning bright. I welcome the 
bride and groom to their little home— 
(hs 
: A quick glance of suspicion shot 
from Mary’s blue eyes. Could it be 
possible that this forlorn scrubwoman 
would carry her hostility to her lover 
to the same point of ungracious re- 
fusal to witness the ceremony? It was 
nonsense, of course. Ella would feel 
out of place in the minister’s parlor, 
that was all. She wouldn’t insist. 

“All right, Ella; you can receive us 
here with ceremony. You'll be our 
maid, butler, my father, my mother 
and my friends!” 

There was a moment’s silence and 
still no move on Ella’s part to go. The 
girl felt her single eye again fixed on 
her in mysterious, wistful gaze. She 
would send her away if it were pos- 
sible without hurting her feelings. 

Mary lifted her eyes suddenly, and 
Ella stirred awkwardly and smiled. 

“T hope you are very -happy, meine 
Liebe—ja?” 

“T couldn’t be happier, if I were in 
Heaven,” was the quick answer. 

“T’m so glad—” 

Again an awkward pause. 

“I was once young and pretty like 
you, meine Liebe,” she began dreamily, 
“__slim and straight and jolly—always 
laughing.” 


MARY held her breath in eager ex- 
pectancy. Ella was going to lift 
the veil from the mystery of her life, 
stirred by the memories the coming 
wedding had evoked. 

“And you had a thrilling romance— 
Ella? I always felt it.” 

Again silence, and then in low tones 
the woman told her story. 

“Ja—a romance, too. I was so 
young and foolish—just a baby myself 
—not sixteen. But I was full of life 
and fun, and I had a way of doing what 
I pleased. 
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“The man was older than me—oh, a 
lot older—with gray hairs on the side 
of his head. I was wild about him. I 
never took to kids. They didn’t seem 
to like me—” 

She paused as if hesitating to give 
her full confidence, and quickly went 


on: 

“My folks were German. They 
couldn’t speak English. I learned 
when I was five years old. They didn’t 
like my lover. We quarrel day and 
night. I say they didn’t like him be- 
cause they could not speak his lan- 
guage. They say he was bad. I fight 
for him, and run away and marry 
him—” 

Again she paused and drew a deep 
breath. 

“Ah, I was one happy little fool that 
year! He make good wages on the 
docks—a stevedore. They had a strike, 
and he got to drinking. The baby 
came—” 

She stopped suddenly. 

“You had a little baby, Ella?’ the 
girl asked in a tender whisper. 

“Ja—ja,” she sobbed—“so sweet, so 
good—so quiet—so beautiful she was. 
I was very happy—like a little girl with 
a doll—only she laugh and cry and coo 
and pull my hair! He stop the drink 
a little while when she come, and he got 
work. And then he begin worse and 
worse. It seem like he never loved me 
any more after the baby. He curse me, 
he quarrel. He begin to strike me 
sometimes. I laugh and cry at first 
and make up and try again—” 

Again she paused as if for courage 
to go on, and choked into silence. 

“Yes—and then?” the girl asked. 

“And then he come home one night 
wild drunk. He stumble and fall 
across the cradle and hurt my baby so 
she never cry—just lie still and tremble 
—her eyes wide open at first and then 
they droop and close and she die! 

“He laugh and curse and strike me, 
and I fight him like a tiger. He was 
strong—he throw me down on the floor 
and gouge my eye out with his big 
claw—” 

“Oh, my God,” Mary sobbed. 

Ella sprang to her feet and bent over 
the girl with trembling eagerness. 
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“You keep my secret, meine Liebe?” 
“Yes—yes—” 

“I never tell a soul on earth what I 
tell you now—lI just eat my heart out 
and keep still all the years, I can tell 
you—ja?” 

“Yes, I'll keep it sacred—go on-—” 

“When I know he gouge my eye out, 
I go wild. I get my hand on his throat 
and choke him still. I drag him to the 
stairs and throw him head first all the 
way down to the bottom. He fall in a 
heap and lie still. I run down and drag 
him to the door. I kick his face and 
he never move. He was dead. And 
then I laugh—I laugh—I laugh in his 
dead face—I was so glad I kill him!” 

She sank in a paroxysm of sobs on 
the floor, and the girl touched her 
smooth black hair tenderly, strangled 
with her own emotions. 

Ella rose at last and brushed the 
tears from her hollow cheeks. 

“Now, you know, meine Liebe! Why 
I tell you this to-day, I don’t know— 
maybe I must! I dream once like you 
dream to-day—” 

The girl slipped her arms around the 
drooping, pathetic figure and stroked it 
tenderly. 

“The sunshine is for some, maybe,” 
Ella went on pathetically, “for some 
the clouds and the storms. I hope you 
are very, very happy to-day and all the 
days—” 

“T will be, Ella, I’m sure. I'll always 
love you after this.” 

“Maybe I make you sad because I 
tell you—?” 

“No—no! I’m glad you told me. 
The knowledge of your sorrow will 
make my life the sweeter. I shall be 
more humble in my joy.” 

It never occurred to the girl for a 
moment that this lonely, broken woman 
had torn her soul’s deepest secret open 
in a last pathetic effort to warn her of 
the danger of her marriage. The wist- 
ful, helpless look in her eye meant to 
Mary only the anguish of memories. 
Each human heart persists in learning 
the big lessons of life at first hand. We 
refuse to learn any other way. The 
tragedies of others interest us as fic- 
tion. We make the application to 


others—never to our own lives. 
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Jim’s familiar footstep echoed 
through the hall, and Mary sprang to 
the door with a cry of joy. 


CHAPTER X 


LLA hurried into the kitchenette 

and busied herself with dinner. 
Jim’s unexpectedly early arrival broke 
the spell of the tragedy to which 
Mary had listened with breathless 
sympathy. Her own future she 
faced without a shadow of doubt or 
fear. 

Her reproaches to Jim were entirely 
perfunctory on the sin of his early call 
on their wedding-day. 

“Naughty boy!” she cried with mock 
severity. “At this unseemly hour!” 

He glanced about the room nerv- 
ously. 

“Anybody in there?” 

He nodded toward the kitchenette. 

“Only Ella—” 

“Send her away.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Quick, Kiddo—quick.” 

Mary let Ella out from the little pri- 
vate hall without her seeing Jim, and 
returned. 

“For heaven’s sake, man, what ails 
you?” she asked excitedly. 

“Say—I forgot that thing already. 
We got to go over it again. What if 
you miss it?” 

“The ceremony ?” 

“Yep—” 

He mopped his brow and looked at 
his watch. 

“You know by the time we get to 
that preacher’s house, I wont know 
my first name if you don’t help me.” 

Mary laughed softly and kissed him. 

“You can’t miss it. All you’ve got: 
to do is say, ‘I will’ when he asks you 
the question, put the ring on my finger 
when he tells you, and repeat the words 
after him—he and I will do the rest.” 

“Say my question over again.” 

“Wilt thou have this woman to 
thy wedded wife, to live together after 
God’s ordinance, in the holy estate of 
matrimony? Wilt thou love her, com- 
fort her, honor, and keep her in sick- 
ness and in health; and, forsaking all 























others, keep thee only unto her, so long 
as ye both shall live?’ ” “ 

She looked at him and laughed. 

“Why don’t you answer?” 

“Now ?” 

“Yes—that’s the end of the question. 
Say, ‘I will.’ ” 

“Oh, I will all right! What scares 
me is that I’ll jump in on him and say 
‘I will’ before he gets halfway through. 
Seems to me when he says, ‘Wilt thou 
have this woman to be thy wedded 
wife?’ I’ll just have to choke myself 
there to keep from saying, ‘You bet 
your life I will, Parson!’ ” 

“Tt wont hurt anything if you say, 
‘I will’ several times,” she assured him. 

“Tt wouldn’t queer the job?” 

“Not in the least. I’ve often heard 
them say, ‘I will’ two or three times. 
Wait until you hear the words, ‘so long 
as ye both shall live—’” 

«So long as ye both-shall live,’ ” he 
repeated solemnly. 

“The other speech you say after the 
minister.” 

“He wont bite off more than I can 
chew at one time, will he?” 

“No, silly—just a few words—” 

“Because if he does, I’ll choke.” 

Jim drew his watch again, mopped 
his brow, and gazed at Mary’s serene 
face with wonder. 

“Say, Kiddo, you’re a peach—you’re 
as cool as a cucumber!” 

“Of course. Why not? It’s my day 
of joy and perfect peace—the day I’ve 
dreamed of since the dawn of maiden- 
hood. I’m marrying the man of my 
choice—the one man God -made for me 
of all the men on earth. I know this— 
I’m content.” 

“Let me hang around here till time— 
wont you?” he asked helplessly. 

“We must have Ella come back to 
fix the table.” 

“Sure. I just didn’t want her to hear 
me tell you that I had cold feet. I’m 
better now.” 


LLA moved about the room with 
soft tread, watching Jim with 
sullen, concentrated gaze when he was 
not looking. 
The lovers sat on the couch beside 
the window, holding each other’s hands 
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and watching in silence the hurrying 
crowds pass below. Now that his panic 
was over, Jim began to breathe more 
freely, and the time swiftly passed. 

As the shadows slowly fell, they rang 
the bell at the parson’s house beside the 
church, and his good wife ushered them 
into the parlor. The. little Craddocks 
crowded in—six of them, two girls and 
four boys, their ages ranging from five 
to nineteen. 

Sweet memories crowded the girl’s 
heart from her happy childhood. She 
had never missed one of these affairs 
at home. Her father was a very pop- 
ular minister and his home the Mecca 
of lovers for miles around. 

Craddock, like her father, was in- 
clined to be conservative in his forms. 
Marriage he held with the old theo- 
logians to be a holy sacrament. He 
never used the new-fangled marriage 
vows. He stuck to the formula of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

When she stood before the preacher 
in this beautiful familiar scene which 
she had witnessed so many times at 
home, Mary’s heart beat with a joy 
that was positively silly. She tried to 
be serious, and the dimple would come 
in her cheek in spite of every effort. 

As Craddock’s musical voice began 
the opening address, the memory of a 
foolish incident in her father’s life 
flashed through her mind, and she won- 
dered if Jim in his excitement had for- 
gotten his pocket-book and couldn’t pay 
the preacher. 

“Dearly beloved,” he began, “we are 
gathered here in the sight of God—” 

Mary tried to remember that she was 
in the sight of God, and yet she was so 
foolishly happy she could only remem- 
ber that funny scene. A long-legged 
Kentucky mountain bridegroom at the 
close of the ceremony had turned to 
her father and drawled: 

“Well, parson, I aint got no money 
with me—but I want to gi 


bt ye five 
dollars. I’ve got a fine dawg. He’s 


worth ten. I'll send him to ye fur five 
—if it’s all right?” 

The children had giggled and her 
father blushed. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he had an- 
swered. 


“Money’s no matter. Forget 
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the five. I hope you'll be very happy.” 

Two weeks later a crate containing 
the dog had come by express. On the 
tag was scrawled: “Dear Parson :—l 
like Nancy so well, I send ye the hole 
dawg, anyhow.” 

She hadn’t a doubt that Jim would 
feel the same way—but she hoped he 
hadn’t forgotten his pocket-book. 

The scene had flashed ‘through her 
mind in a single moment. She had 
bitten her lips and kept from laughing 
by a supreme effort. Not a word of the 
solemn ceremonial, however, had es- 
caped her consciousness. 

“And in the face of this company,” 
the preacher’s rich voice was saying, 
“to join together this Man and this 
Woman in holy Matrimony which is 
commended of St. Paul to be honorable 
among all men; and therefore is not by 
any to be entered into unadvisedly or 
lightly; but reverently, discreetly, ad- 
visedly, and in the fear of God. Into 
this holy state these two persons pres- 
ent come now to be joined. If any 
man can show just cause why they 
may not be lawfully joined together, let 
him now speak, or else hereafter for- 
ever hold his peace.” 

Craddock paused, and his piercing 
eyes searched the man and woman be- 
fore him. 

“I require to charge you both, as ye 
will answer at the dreadful day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed, that if either 
of you know any impediment why 
ye may not be lawfully joined to- 
gether in matrimony, ye do now con- 
fess it—” 

Again he paused. The perspiration 
stood in beads on Jim’s forehead, and 
he glanced uneasily at Mary from the 
corners of his drooping eyes. A smile 
was playing about her mouth, and Jim 
was cheered. 

“For be ye well assured,” the 
preacher continued, “that if any per- 
sons are joined together otherwise than 
as God’s word doth allow, their mar- 
riage is not lawful.” 

He turned with deliberation to Jim 
and transfixed him with the first ques- 
tion of the ceremony. The groom was 
hypnotized into a state of abject terror. 
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His ears heard the words; the mind re- 
corded but the vaguest idea of what 
they meant. 

“Wilt thou have this Woman to 
thy wedded life, to live together after 
God’s ordinance, in the holy Estate of 
Matrimony? Wilt thou love her, com- 
fort her, honor and keep her, in sick- 
ness and in health; and, forsaking all 
others, keep thee only unto her, so long 
as ye both shall live?” 

Jim’s mouth was open; his lower jaw 
had dropped in dazed awe, and he con- 
tinued to stare straight into the 


* preacher’s face until Mary pressed his 


arm and whispered: 

“Jim ? 

“T will—yes, I will—you bet I will!” 
he hastened to answer. 

The children giggled, 
preacher’s lips twitched. 

He turned quickly to Mary. 

“Wilt thou have this Man to thy 
wedded husband, to live together after 
God’s ordinance, in the holy Estate of 
Matrimony? Wilt thou obey him and 
serve him, love, honor and keep him, in 
sickness and in health; and, forsaking 
all others, keep thee only unto him, so 
long as ye both shall live?” 

With quick, clear voice, Mary an- 
swered : 

“T will.” 

“Please join your right hands and 
repeat after me:” 

He fixed Jim with his gaze and spoke 
with deliberation, clause by clause: 

“T, James, take thee, Mary, to my 
wedded wife, to have and to hold from 
this day forward, for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish, till death 
us do part, according to God’s holy 
ordinance ; and thereto I plight thee my 
troth—” 

Jim’s throat at first was husky with 
fear, but he caught each clause with 
quick precision and repeated them with- 
out a hitch. 

He smiled and congratulated him- 
self: “I got ye that time, old cull!” 

The preacher’s eyes sought Mary’s: 

“T, Mary, take thee, James, to my 
wedded husband, to have and to hold, 
from this day forward, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sick- 


andthe 


























ness and in health, to love and cherish, 
and to obey, till death do us part, ac- 
cording to God’s holy ordinance; and 
thereto I give thee my troth.” 

In the sweetest musical voice, quiv- 
ering with happiness, the girl repeated 
the words. 

Again the preacher’s eyes sought 
Jim’s: 

“And the Man shall give unto the 
Woman a ring—” 

The groom fumbled in his pocket and 
found at last the ring, which he handed 
to Mary, the minister taking it at once 
and handing it back to Jim. 

The bride lifted her left hand, deftly 
extending the fourth finger, and the 
groom slipped the ring on, and held it 
firmly gripped as he had been in- 
structed. 

“With this ring I thee wed—” 

“With this ring I thee wed—” 
repeated firmly. 

“and with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow—” 

“and with all my worldly goods I 
thee endow—” 

“In the name of the Father—” 

“In the name of the Father—” 

“—-and of the Son—” 

“—and of the Son—” 

“and of the Holy Ghost—” 

“and of the Holy Ghost—” 

“Amen!” 

“Amen ied 


Jim 


“THE voice of the preacher’s prayer 
that followed rang far-away and 
unreal to the heart of the girl. Her 
vivid imagination had leaped the years. 
Her spirit did not return to earth and 
time and place until the minister seized 
her right hand and joined it to Jim’s. 
“Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder! 
“Forasmuch as James Anthony and 
Mary Adams have consented together 
in holy wedlock, and have witnessed 
the same before God and this company, 
and thereto have given and pledged 
their troth, each to the other, and have 
declared the same by giving and receiv- 
ing a Ring, and by joining hands—I 
pronounce that they are Man and Wife, 
in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen!” 
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The preacher lifted his hands sol- 
emnly above their heads. 

“God the Father, God the Son, God 
the Holy Ghost, bless, preserve and 
keep you; the Lord mercifully with his 
favor look upon you, and fill you with 
all spiritual benediction and grace; that 
ye may so live together in this life, that 
in the world to come ye may have life 
everlasting. Amen.” 

The preacher took Mary’s hand. 

“Your father is my friend, child. 
This is for him— 

He bent quickly and kissed her lips, 
while Jim gasped in astonishment. 

The minister's wife congratulated 
them both. The two older children 
smilingly advanced and added their 
voices in good wishes. 

Mary whispered to Jim: 

“Don’t forget the preacher’s fee!” 

“Lord, how much? Will fifty be 
enough? It’s all I’ve got.” 

“Give him twenty. We'll need the 
rest.” 

It was not until they were seated in 
the waiting cab and sank back among 
the shadows, that Jim crushed her in 
his arms and kissed her until she cried 
for mercy. 

“The gall of that preacher, kissing 
you!” he muttered savagely. “You 
know, I come within an ace of past- 
ing him one on the nose!” 





CHAPTER XI 


"THE lights burned in the hall with 
unusual brightness. Ella stood in 

the open door of the room, through 
which the light was streaming. With 
its radiance came the perfume of roses 
—the scrubwoman’s gift of love. The 
room was a bower of gorgeous flowers. 
She had spent her last cent in this.ex- 
travagance. 

Mary swept the place with a look 
of amazement. 

“Oh, Ella,” she cried, 
you be so silly !” 

“You like them, ja?’ Ella asked 
softly. 

“They’re glorious—but you should 
not have made such a sacrifice for 
me.” : 


“how could 
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“For myself, maybe, I do it—all for 
myself to make me happy, too, to- 
night.” 

She dismissed the subject with a 
wave of her hand and placed the chairs 
beside the beautifully set table. 

“Dinner is all ready,” she announced 
cheerfully. “And shall I go now and 
leave you? Or will you let me serve 
your dinner first?” 

A sudden panic seized the bride. 

“Stay and serve the dinner, Ella, if 
you will,” she quickly answered. 

Jim frowned, but seated himself in 
business-like fashion. 

“All right; I’m ready for it, old 

irl!” 

With soft tread and swift, deft 
touch, Ella served the dinner, standing 
prim and stiff and ghost-like behind 
Jim’s chair between the courses. 

The bride watched her, fascinated 
by the pallor of her haggard face and 
the queer suggestion of Death which 
her appearance made in spite of the 
background of flowers. She had 
dressed herself in a simple skirt and 
shirtwaist of spotless white. The ma- 
terial seemed to be draped on her tall 
figure, thin to emaciation. The chalk- 
like pallor of her face brought out with 
startling sharpness the deep, hollow 
caverns beneath her straight eyebrows. 
Her single eye shone unusually bright. 

_ Gradually the grim impression grew 
that Death was hovering over her bridal 
feast—a foolish fancy which persisted 
in her highly-wrought nervous state. 
Yet the idea, once fixed, could not be 
crushed. In vain she used her will to 
bring her wandering mind back to the 
joyous present. Each time she lifted 
her eyes they rested upon the silent, 
white figure with its single eye piercing 
the depths of her soul. 

She could endure it no longer. She 
nodded and smiled wanly at Ella. — 

“You may go now!” 

The woman turned her head sidewise 
and gazed at the bride in surprise. 

“T shall come again—yes ?” 

“To-morrow morning, Ella, you may 
help me, if you will.” 

The white figure paused uncertainly 
at the door, and her drawling voice 
breathed her parting word tenderly: 
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“Good-night !”” 
The bride closed her eyes and an- 
swered. 

“Good-night, Ella!” 


THE door closed. Jim: rose quickly 
and bolted it. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed ferv- 
ently. He fixed his slumbering eyes 
on his wife for a moment, saw the 
frightened look, walked quickly back 
to the table and took his seat. 

“Now, Kiddo, we can eat in peace.” 

“Yes, I’d rather be alone,” she 
sighed. 

“T must say,” Jim went on briskly, 
“that parson of yours did give us a 
run for our money.” 

“T like the old, long ceremony best.” 

“Well, you see, I aint never had 
much choice—but do you know what 1 
thought was the best thing in it?” 

“No—what ?” 

“Until death do us part! Gee, how 
he did ring out on that! His voice 
sounded to me like a big bell somewhere 
away up in the clouds. Did you hear 
me sing it back at him?” 

Mary smiled nervously. 

“You had found your voice then.” 

“You bet I had! I muffed that first 
one, though, didn’t I?” 

“A little. It didn’t matter.” She 
answered mechanically. 

He fixed his eyes on her again. 

“Hungry, Kiddo?” 

“No,” she gasped. 

“What’s the use!” he cried in low, 
vibrant tones, springing to his feet. “I 
don’t want to eat this stuff—I just want 
to eat you!” 

Mary rose tremblingly and moved in- 
stinctively to meet him. 

He clasped her form in his arms and 
crushed with cruel strength. 

“Until death do us part!” he whis- 
pered passionately. 

She answered with a kiss. 


CHAPTER XII 


T WAS eleven o’clock next morn- 
ing before Ella ventured to rap 
softly on the door. They had just 
finished breakfast. The bride was 

















clearing up the table, humming a song 
of her childhood. 

Jim caught her in his arms. 

“Once more before she comes!” 

“Don’t kill me!” she laughed. 

Jim lounged in the window and 
smoked his cigarette while Ella and 
Mary chattered in the kitchenette. 

In half an hour the scrubwoman had 
made her last trip with the extra dishes, 
and the little home was spick and span. 
_ Mary sprang on the couch and snug- 
gled into Jim’s arms. 

“T’ve changed our plans—” he began 
thoughtfully. 

“We wont give up our honeymoon 
trip?” she cried in alarm. ‘“That’s one 
dream we must live, Jim, dear. I’ve 
set my heart on it.” 

“Sure we will—sure,” he answered 
quickly. “But not in that car.” 

“Why "ele 

Jim grinned. 

“Because I like you better—you get 
me, Kiddo?” 

She pressed close and whispered : 

“T think so.” 

“You see, that fool car might throw 
a tire or two. Believe me, it'll be a 
job to have her on my hands for a 
thousand miles. Of course, if I didn’t 
know you, little girl, it would be all 
sorts of fin. But, honest to God, this 
game beats the world.” 

He bent low and kissed her again. 

“Where’ll we go, then?” she mur- 
mured. 

“That’s what I’m tryin’ to dope out. 
I like*the sea. It lulls me just like 
whisky puts a drunkard to sleep. I 
wish we could get where it’s bright and 
warm and the sun shines all the time. 
We could stay two weeks and then 
jump on the train and be in Asheville 
the day before Christmas.” 

Mary sprang up excitedly. 

“T have it! We'll go to Florida— 
away down to the Keys. It’s the 
dream of my life to go there!” 

“The Keys—what’s that?” he asked 
puzzled. 

“The Keys are little sand islands and 
reefs that jut out into the warm waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. The railroad 
takes us right there.” 

“It’s warm and sunny there now?” 
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“Just like summer up here. We can 
go in bathing in the surf every day.” 

Jim sprang to his feet. 

“Got a bathing suit?” 

“Yes—a beauty. I’ve never worn it 
here.” 


“Why ad 
“It seemed so bold.” 
“All right. Maybe we can get a Key 


all by ourselves for two weeks.” 

“Wouldn’t it be glorious!” 

“We'll try it, anyhow. I'll buy the 
doggoned thing if they don’t ask too 
much. Pack your traps. I'll go down 
to the shop and get my things. We'll 
be ready to start in an hour.” 

By four o’clock they were seated in 
the drawing-room of a Pullman car on 
the Florida Limited, gazing entranced 
at the drab and uninteresting landscape 
of the Jersey meadows. 


"THREE days later, Jim had landed 

his boat on a tiny sand reef a half- 
mile off the coast of Florida with a 
tent and complete outfit for camping. 
Like two romping children, they tied 
the boat to a stake and rushed over the 
sand-dunes to the beach. They ex- 
plored their domain from end to end 
within an hour. Not a tree obscured 
the endless panorama of sea and bay 
and waving grass on the great solemn 
marshes. Piles of soft, warm seaweed 
lay in long, dark rows along the high- 
tide mark. 

Mary selected a sand-dune almost 
exactly the height and shape of the one 
on which they sat at Long Beach the 
day he told her his love. 

“Here’s the spot for our home!” she 
cried. “Don’t you recognize it?” 

“Can’t say I’ve ever been here be- 
fore! Oh, I got you! I got you! Long 
Beach—sure! What do you think of 
that?” 

He hurried to the boat and brought 
the tent. Mary carried the spade, the 
pole and pegs. 

In half an hour the little white tent 
was shining on the level sand at the foot 
of their favorite dune. The door was 


set toward the open sea, and the stove 

securely placed beneath an awning 

which shaded it from the sun’s rays. 
“Now, Kiddo, a plunge in that shin- 
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ing water the first thing. I'll give you 


the tent. 
here.” 

In a fever of joyous haste she threw 
off her clothes and donned the dainty, 
one-piece bathing suit. She flew over 
the shining sand and plunged into the 
water before Jim had finished changing 
to his suit. 

She was swimming and diving like a 
duck in the lazy, beautiful waters of the 
Gulf when he reached the beach. 

“Come on! Come on!” she shouted. 

He waved his hand and finished his 
cigarette. 

“Tt’s glorious! 
she called. 

With a quick plunge he dived into 
the water, disappeared and stayed un- 
til she began to scan the surface un- 
easily. With a splash he rose by her 
side, lifting her screaming in his arms. 
Her bathing-cap was brushed off, and 
he seized her long hair in his mouth, 
turned and with swift, strong beat car- 
ried her unresisting body to the beach. 

He drew her erect and looked into 
her smiling face. 

“That’s the way I’d save you if you 
had called for help. How’d you like 
it?” 

“It was sweet to give up and feel 
myself in your power, dear!” 

His drooping eyes were devouring 
her exquisite figure outlined so per- 
fectly in the clinging suit. 

“I was afraid to wear this in New 
York,” she said demurely. 

“T can’t blame you. If you’d ever 
have gone on the beach at Coney Island 
in that, there’d have been a riot.” 

He lifted her in his arms and kissed 
her. 

“And you're all mine, Kiddo! It’s 
too good to be true! I’m afraid to 
wake up mornings now for fear I'll 
find I’ve just been dreaming.” 

They plunged again in the water, 
and side by side swam far out from 
the shore, circled gracefully and re- 
turned. 

Hours they spent snuggling in the 
warm sand. Not a sound of the world 
beyond the bay broke the stillness. The 
music of the water’s soft sighing came 
on their ears in sweet, endless cadence. 


I’ll chuck my things out 


It’s mid-summer!” 
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The wind was gentle and brushed their 
cheeks with the softest caress. Far out 
at sea, white-winged sails were spread 
—so far away they seemed to stand in 
one spot forever. The deep cry of an 
gs steamer broke the stillness at 
ast. 

“We must dress for dinner, Jim!” 
she sighed. 

“Why, Kiddo?” 

“We must eat, you know.” 

“But why dress? I like that style 
on you. It’s too much trouble to 
dress.” 

“All right!” she cried gaily. “We'll 
have a little informal dinner this even- 
ing. I love to feel the sand under my 

eet.” 

He gathered the wood from the dry 
drifts above the water-line and kindled 
a fire. The salt-soaked sticks burned 
fiercely, and the dinner was cooked in a 
jiffy—a fresh chicken he had bought, 
sweet potatoes, and delicious buttered 
toast. 

They sat in their bathing suits on 
camp-stools beside the folding table 
and ate by moonlight. 

The dinner finished, Mary cleared 
the wooden dishes while Jim brought 
heaps of the dry, spongy sea grass and 
made a bed in the tent. He piled it two 
feet high, packed it down to a foot, and 
then spread the sheets and blankets. 

“All ready for a stroll down the 
avenue, Kiddo?” he called from the 
door. 

“Fifth Avenue or Broadway?” she 
laughed. 

“Oh, the Great White Way—you 
couldn’t miss it! Just look at the shim- 
mer of the moon on the sands! Aint 
it great?” 

Hand in hand, they strolled on the 
beach and bathed in the silent flood of 
the glorious moonlit night—no prying 
eyes near save the stars of the friendly 
southern skies. 

“The moon seems different down 
here, Jim!” she whispered. 

“It is different,” he answered with 
boyish enthusiasm. “It’s all so still 
and white!” 

“Could we stay here forever?” 

He shook his head emphatically. 

“Not on your life. This little boy 
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has to work, you know. Old 
man John D. Rockefeller 
might, but it’s early for a 
young financier ‘to retire.” 
“A whole week, then?” 


They sat down on the sand-dune be- 
hind the tent and watched the waters 
flash in the silvery light, the 
world and its fevered life for- 

gotten. 


“Sure! For a week we'll forget NN 4 “You’re the only thing real 


New York.” 
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feeling of awe at 

the weird, gray 

, light which filtered 

through the cotton walls. A 

sense of oneness with Nature 

and the beat of Her eternal 

heart filled her soul. The soft wash of 

the water on the sands seemed to be 

keeping time to the throb of her own 
pulse. 

She peered curiously into the face 
of her sleeping lover. She had never 
seen him asleep before. She started 
at the transformation wrought by! the 
closing of his heavy eyelids and the 
complete relaxation of his features. 
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The strange, steel-blue coloring of his 
eyes had always given his face an air 
of mystery and charm. The complete 
closing of the heavy lids and the slight 
droop of the lower jaw had worked a 
frightful change. The romance and 
charm had gone, and instead she saw 
only the coarse, brutal strength. 

She frowned like a spoiled child, 
put her dainty hand under his chin 
and pressed his mouth together. 

“Wake up, sir! she whispered. “I 
don’t like your expression!” 

He refused to stir, and she drew the 
tips of her fingers across his ears and 
eyelids. 

He rubbed his eyes and muttered: 

“What t’ell ?” 

“Let’s take a bath in the sea before 
sunrise—come on!” 

The sleeper groaned heavily, turned 
over, and in a moment was again dead 
to the world. 

Mary’s eyes were wide now with ex- 
citement. The hours were too marvel- 
ous to be lost in sleep. She could sleep 
when they must return to the tiresome 
world with its endless crowds of people. 

She rose softly, ran barefoot to the 
beach, threw her night dress on the 
sand and plunged, her white, young 
body trembling with joy, into the water. 

It was marvelous — this wonderful 
hush of the dawn over the infinite sea. 
The air and water melted in a 
pearl gray.” Far out over the sea, 
the waters began to blush at the kiss 
of the coming sun. The pearl gray 
slowly turned into purple. So star- 
tling was the vision, she swam in-shore 
and stood knee-deep in the shallows to 
watch the magic changes. In breath- 
less wonder she saw the sea and sky 
and shore turn into a trembling cloud 
of dazzling purple. A moment before, 
she had caught the water up in her 
hand and poured it out in a stream of 
pearls. She lifted a handful and poured 
it out now, each drop a dazzling ame- 
thyst. And even while she looked, the 
purple was changing to scarlet — the 
amethysts into rubies! 

A great awe filled her in the solemn 
hush. She stood in Nature’s vast 
cathedral, close to God’s heart—her life 
in harmony with His eternal laws. 
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How foolish and artificial were the 
ways of the far-away, drab, prosaic 
world of clothes and houses and fur- 
nishings! If she could only live for- 
ever in this dream-world! 

.Eyen while the thought surged 
through her heart, she lifted her head 
and saw the red rim of the sun sud- 
denly break through the sea, and 
started lest the white light of day had 
revealed her to some passing boatman 
hurrying to his nets. 

Her keen eye quickly swept the cir- 
cle of the wide, silent world of sand- 


dunes, marsh and waters. No prying 
eye was near. Only the morning star 
still gleaming above saw. And thev 


were twin sisters. 


FOUR days flew on velvet wings be- 

fore the first cloud threw its shadow 
across her life. Jim always slept until 
nine o'clock, and refused with dogged, 
good-natured indifference to stir when 
she had asked him to get the wood for 
breakfast. It was nothing, of course, 
to walk a hundred yards to the beach 
and pick up the wood, and she did it. 
The hurt that stung was the feeling 
that he was growing indifferent. 

She felt for the first time an im- 
pulse to box his lazy jaws as he yawned 
and turned over for the dozenth time 
without rising. He looked for all the 
world like a bulldog curled up on his 
bed of grass. 

She shook him at last. 

“Jim, dear, you must get up now! 
Breakfast is almost ready and it wont 
be fit to eat if you don’t come on.” 

He opened his heavy eyelids and 
gazed at her sleepily. 

“All righto—! Just as you say— 
just as you say.” 

“Hurry! Breakfast will be ready 
before you can dress.” 

“Gee! Breakfast all ready! You're 
one smart little wifie, Kiddo.” 

The compliment failed to please. 
She was sure he had been fully awake 
twice before and pretended to be asleep 
from sheer laziness and indifference. 

The thought hurt. 

When they sat down at last to break- 
fast, she looked into his half-closed 
eyes with a sudden start. 

















? 


“Why, Jim, your eyes are red 
“Yor 

“What’s the matter?” 
“Nothing.” 

“You're ill—what is it?” 

He grinned sheepishly. 


“You couldn’t guess now, could 
you?” 

“You haven’t been drinking!” she 
gasped. 


“No,” he drawled lazily, “I wouldn’t 
say drinking—I just took one big swal- 
low last night—makes you sleep good 
when you're tired. Good medicine! I 
always carry a little with me.” 


SICKENING wave went over her. 

Not that she felt that he was go- 
ing to be a drunkard. But the utter 
indifference with which he made the 
announcement was a painful revelation 
of the fact that her opinion on such a 
question was not of the slightest im- 
portance. That he was now master of 
the situation he evidently meant that 
she should see and understand at once. 

She refused to accept the humiliating 
position without a struggle and made 
up her mind to try at once to mould 
his character. She would begin by 
cutting the slang from his conversa- 
tion. 

“You remember the promise you 
made me one day before we were mar- 
ried, Jim?” she asked brightly. 

“Which one? You know a fellow’s 
not responsible for what he promises 
to get his girl. All’s fair in love and 
war, they say—” 

“I’m going to hold you to this one, 
sir,” she firmly declared. 

“All right, little bright eyes,” he re- 
sponded cheerfully as he lit a cigarette 
and sent the smoke curling above his 
red head. 

She sat for a while in silence, study- 
ing the man before her. The task was 
delicate and difficult. And she had 
thought it a mere pastime of love! As 
her’ fiancé, he had been wax in her 
hands. As her husband, he was a lazy, 
headstrong, obstinate young animal 
grinning good naturedly at her futile 
protests. How long would he grin and 
bear her suggestions with patience? 
The transition from this lazy grin to 
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the growl of an angry bull-dog might 
be instantaneous. 

She would move with the utmost 
caution—but she would move and at 
once. It would be a test of character 
between them. She edged her chair 
close to his, drew his head down in 
her lap and ran her fingers through 
his thick, red hair. 

“Still love me, Jim?” she smiled. 

“Crazier over you every day—and 
you know it too, you sly little puss,” he 
answered dreamily. 

“You will make good your prom- 
ises ?” 

“Sure, 
know!” 

“You see, Jim dear,” she went on 
tenderly, “I want to be proud of 
you—” 

“Well, aint you?” 

“Of course I am, silly. I know you 
and understand you. But I want all 
the world to respect you as I do.” 
She paused and breathed deeply. 
“They’ve got to do it, too, they’ve got 
to—"” 

“Sure, I’ll knock their block off—if 
they don’t!” he broke in. 

She raised her finger reprovingly 
and shook her head. 

“That’s just the trouble: you can’t 
do it with your fists. You can’t com- 
pel the respect of cultured men and 
women by physical force. We’ve got 
to win with other weapons.” 

“All right, Kiddo—dope it out for 
me,” he responded lazily. “Dope it 
out—” 

Her lips quivered with the painful 
recoghition of the task before her. Yet 
when she spoke, her voice was low and 
sweet and its tones even. She gave no 
sign to the man whose heavy form 
rested in her arms. 

“Then from to-day we must begin to 
cut out every word of slang—it’s 3 
bargain ?” 

“Sure Mike—I promised!” 

“Cut ‘Sure Mike!’ ” 

She raised her finger severely. 

“All right, teacher,” he drawled. 
“What’ll we put in Sure Mike’s place? 
I’ve found him a handy man!” 
“Say ‘certainly.’ ” 

Jim grinned good naturedly. 


I will—surest thing you 








First Aids to | RENN 


Loveliness 


WHEREIN A MUSICAL COM- 
EDDY STAR SETS FOR TH 
HER PHILOSOPHY OF DRESS 


oy. Ha zvet Dawn 


Editors Note: Why are actresses the 
best dressed women in the world? Per- 
haps it is because one of the main essen- 
tials of their business is to be well 
attired ; perhaps it is because they rec- 
ognize the value of individuality, 
in dress. 
As one of its series on 
“Dress,’? THE 
GREEN BOOK , 
MAGAZINE here- 
with presents an 
extraordinarily 
interesting article by 
Hazel Dawn, of 
“Pink Lady” 
fame, now a star © 
in “The Débu- 
tante.” Next —— BELIEVE 
month Elsie | that women 
Fergu- | should seek 




















ethereal effects. 
Chiffons and pearls are first aids to the 
soft loveliness which should be woman’s aim. 
A soft hair-line about the face is indis- 
: pensable to a woman’s looking 
son will write of her her best. 
views on the same — at te Pink is the color of the cheer- 
subject. ine riding. ‘ful. I have never known a per- 
This is a series costume. Her son of happy nature who did not 
that every relaxed, com- like pink, nor a gloomy one who 
woman fortable pose Jiked it 
ee is due to the j . 
who as- habitual absence Blue was once. my favorite 
ee to of “stays” from her wardrobe. color, But a girl I cree: 
e not usurped it. Blue reminded me o 
only well dressed, but dressed in a_ her and I have come to dislike it. 
manner that will bring out her every I like extremes only in hats—I prefer 
best point, should read and ponder over them very large or very small. The 
carefully. medium-sized hat has no “character,” 
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—that is, no distinction,—no, so to 
speak, personality. It means nothing. 

Shoes should always be trim and, as 
to tops, at least, the color of the gown. 
If I had to choose between pretty gowns 
and pretty boots I’d choose the latter. 

A girl can 
be well 
dressed. with 
a wardrobe 
of eight 
frocks. She 
does not need 
more to make 
an extremely 
good appear- 
ance. 

The girdle 
is woman’s 
friend. Suit 
your girdle to 
your figure, 
but have one 
with every 
costume, for 
a girdle adds 
charm to the 
costume and 
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woman, how a filmy gown of white 
or gray softens her buxom hardness, 
how it reduces her too florid color, 
what a.gauze-like element it injects into 
her personality ! 

I have seen such a woman trans- 
formed from 
masculine 
hardness of 
aspect to a 
baby - like 
softness by a 
change of 
blouse. The 
first was a se- 
vere tailored 
object of 
plaits and 
sheen and 
stiffness. The 
second was a 
bit of batiste 
with tiny ruf- 
fles and a fall 
of lace. She 
looks like her 
own young 
sister. 


youthfulness aaa That is the 
to the figure. “Make the most of your hair. Its arrangement adds fifteen years to, reason th at 
There you or sulstencts ffteen yous your appenence.” of all their 
have my creations, the 


“clothes creed.” That which on the 
whole I preferred in dress when I was 
a tumbling tomboy at Ogden, Utah, I 
still prefer as a girl who knows her 
New York, ther Paris, and London. 
Tastes, like complexions, are born, not 
made. We may modify them accord- 
ing to circumstances, but they remain 
essentially the same. 

First in my creed of clothes is the 
declaration that a woman should seek 
by her dressing to create ethereal ef- 
fects. I mean quite that—light,  di- 
aphanous effects, the illusion of the 
fleecy cloud, the weightlessness of 
fancy. Why does every woman look 
well in a floating veil or scarf? Be- 
cause it gives to her personality the 
sense of lightness, the suggestion of 
the ethereal. Such an effect is univer- 


sally becoming. 

If a woman be of the material type, 
the more does she need it. 
stout, 


Given a 


broad-shouldered, red-faced 





summer girls of the portrayers of beau- 
tiful girls are the loveliest. Their soft 
summer frocks have lent to them the 
quality of lightness. That is the rea- 
son that laces add so greatly to any 
costume. It is because it strikes that 
needed note in the personality that a 
touch of chiffon is suitable on every 
occasion and becoming to all women. 


FTER chiffon as an aid to the 
ethereal aspect are pearls. I love 
pearls. Most gems are possessed of a 
terrestrial quality. In my thoughts I 
place them in the class with huge houses 
and automobiles and pretentious yachts 
and the accouterments of wealth. But 
pearls, no! They have a spiritual qual- 
ity. They turn our thoughts to the high 
and the true and the beautiful. Really, 
pearls make me think of heaven. They 
inspire me with reverence. 
I said that the woman of material 
type is improved by the suggestion of 
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especially chiffons, to the end of deep- 
ening that note in her personality. The 
note is always attractive. To me it is 
the hitherto undiscovered element in one 
of the leading American actresses. 
Hundreds of critics and thousands’ of 
auditors have said that her charm is un- 
analyzable. I don’t think so. Instead 
of saying that she is elfin and eerie, just 
say that the ethereal note is deeper in 
her than in most women, and. you have 
it. The quality in many natures that 
are thought to be inscrutable, is merely 
this lightness, this note of eeriness, this 
etherealness. It is the essence of the 
soft loveliness -which should be every 
woman’s aim in dress. 

Of great, I had almost said para- 
mount, importance, in a woman’s toilet, 
I think, is the soft hair-line about the 
face. Experiment with the hard and 

we — SOft hair- 
a line and 


’ 















Miss Dawn 
posed to show. the 
Photographs soft halo of hair about her face, which, she says, 
by ys: adds an appearance of youth to any woman. 


learn of that. The stiff, hard roll or 
band of hair next the face is only to 
be endured by the most classic type, 
and that were lovelier without it. 


ethereal- 
ism. The 
woman 
who al- 
ready 
possess- 


es it may V2 


e m p l oy In her iridescent robe 
light, filmy of pink and rose which she herself 
materia 1 ai designed in opposition to the present bouffant style 
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The Venus de Milo in the Louvre has 
a decided ripple in her hair. The hint of 
fluffiness, as strong a hint as cold marble 
can conyey, is in the thick hair curving 
adorably down the tender line of her 
cheek, When the hair has_ been 
brushed and polished, and the scalp 
glows vividly pink from its manipula- 
tion, add a few light strokes 
in the opposite direction, not 
backward but forward, 
not downward but up- 
ward, and you will 
secure an un- 
expected lightness 
and softness of 
hair-line, lending 
a softening and 
“youthening” 
appearance to 
the face. 


[NX ro 
creed 
confessed be 
my liking for 
pink. To me 
it has been not 
only the color 
of cheer but of 
good fortune. I 
came back to ¥ 
this country and 
won my first suc- 
cess in America as 
“The Pink Lady.” 
The soft color of the 
heart of a tea rose is the 
emblem of happiness to 
me. I have returned to 
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“First in my creed of dressing,” 





occasion. The style of the moment is 
beuffant. My gown follows straight, 
long lines. But I love that dress be- 
cause not only does it express the girl 
triumphantly equipped for victory over 
the man she loves, but I chose it to 
express as nearly as I could my stage 
name, the name Paul Rubens gave me 
- —Dawn. 


Hts are my ex- 
travagance, hats 
and shoes. Hats are 
my solace in times 
of sorrow, and 
my high note in 
times of joy. I 
buy one hat as 
a comforter, 
and another to 
express the 
fact that I 
need no com- 
fort. In hats 
I like ex- 
tremes of 
size. I like 
7 extremes in 
nothing save 
hats. I want 
them very large 
or very small, 
especially because 
only these are be- 
coming to me; but 
also because the me- 
dium-sized hat 
seems to me like 
a vapid, colorless 
person. It has no char- 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 





my first love, pink, and 
I shall be faithful to: it 
until the end. I proved 
that by selecting it for 


writes Hazel Dawn, “‘is the declara- 
tion that a woman should seek by 
her dressing to create ethereal effects. 
I mean quite that—-light, diaphan- 
ous effects, the illusion of fleecy 


acter, no distinction, no 
personality. It is not dif- 
ferent. It is like the 
neutral-tinted person who 


. deepest rose. 


my principal gown, the 
symbolic one, in “The 
Debutante.” I wanted to convey the 
idea of a conquering, irresistible char- 
acter, and I chose a gown that shaded 
from the most delicate pink to the 
To deepen the note of 
gorgeousness I wore the gigantic orna- 
ment of ospreys. In the selection of 
this gown I had the courage to defy 
the fashions, as we must always do if 
the fashions do not express us or the 


clouds, the weightlessness of fancy.” 





looks like a half-dozen 
other persons you know. 
The medium-sized hat has no message. 
It is worn because it is convenient, but 
for no other reason. The little hat, on 
the contrary, expresses coquetry. The 
big hat denotes stateliness. Wear them 
according to your mood and the occa- 
sion. But don’t wear a medium-sized 
hat unless you are a very large or very 
small person and need something 
ordinary to counteract that extra- 














ordinary size. Unless 
this is so, you will 
look more chic in the 
one and more digni- 
fied in the other. But 
hat extremes I toler- 
ate only in the matter 
of size. I dislike 
extraordinary shapes. 
In general, the outline 
of the hat I expect to 
follow the outline of 
my head. And I never 


permit my hats to be _ 


heavy either in ap- 
pearance or in weight. 
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night blue. 
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“Chiffons and 
pearls are first aids 
to the soft loveliness which should be woman’s aim,” declares Miss Dawn. 


A heavily-trimmed hat has always seemed to me the 
very acme of vulgarity. 

I like to buy a hat whenever I see one I fancy. 
I want to be only so rich as to buy as many hats as 
I like. I do not accuse myself of extravagance in 
this, nor try to check my own inclination to buy 
head coverings. In.my family, we enjoy and follow 
the community idea. When I buy a hat for myself 
I always have in view, “Will it be becoming to 
Margaret?” “How will Nannie look in it?” “Will 
Grace like this color?” or “How will this look’ on 
Nell?” Not that I give away my hats to my sisters 
when they become passés. Nor do they hand on their 
faded finery to me. We share it in its pristine glory. 
All have a hand—or rather a head—in wearing 
them out. We don’t ask each other the privilege. 
We offer it. 
This “Wont you wear this hat to-day?” our dear little 
riding- kid, Eleanor, will say to me, offering a white plumed 
oe cap. Or I, studying my new black velvet hat with 
Fone huge bow of ribbon, will ask her whether she 
would not like to wear it that day to my matinée. 





Mother brought us up to emphasize “Thine,” not “Mine.” 


It adds a great deal to the fun of life, that habit. 
Iam a specialist in shoes. I keep just as mdny pairs 
as there are months in the year—and then at least two 
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There would* be two simple 
morning dresses, of good lines 
and almost no trimming. A 
good way to economize is 
to minimize your trim- 
mings. Most trimmings 
“don’t belong,” anyway. 
There should be two 
simple street suits, one to 
wear while the other is 
being repaired and fresh- 
ened. There should be 
two afternoon and two 
evening gowns, each 
simplicity itself, but 
becoming, becomingly 
expressive of your- 





more. In other words, 
fourteen. I don’t seem 
to be able to keep neat 
and comfortable with 
fewer than that. And 
I do so love them to 
be trig and shapely and 
of the same color as my 
frock. 

I have an inclination that 
is almost a mania for gir- 
dies. I spend more time in 
determining where a girdle 
shall be worn than on any 
other single item in a gown. 
If one is of very straight < 
lines, the adjustment is 
easy. If she has a self. There should be 
good many bulges in , Pees & one long, loose cloak, 
her figure, the girdle Wim Tae? stiitable for both after- 
is‘a godsend. She can J noon and evening 
wrap it round and round WAZ wear. 
her waist. Giving her a ~ Sometimes I sit and 
large-waisted effect? Yes, think of how I shall 
but reducing the bulges dress when I am old. 
above and below and so \J And I always reach the 
giving her an apparent slen- Vy same conclusion. It will 
derness. I have given hours be in soft stuffs of silver 
of study before a mirror to /, and rose, old dull silver 
the adjustment of girdles, * and faded rose. They 
and they have yielded a J ee will be becoming and 
better return than any {* becomingly expressive of 
other of my expenditures cs me, for they will be 
of time, save what I gave | : memories of 
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to my music. Yours truly, 
A girl can dress well 
on very little now, pro- | 
vided she have time and | 
taste. Time she can ac- | 
quire by careful man- | 
agement of her day. | 
Taste she can cultivate 
by giving thought to 
what looks well, not. , Pie, 
on her neighbors, but  seae 
on herself. If I had “iy 
to scrape along on a 


Haze, Dawn. 













“(The girdle is 
woman’s friend. 
Suit your girdle to 
your figure, but 
have one with 

every costume, 

for it adds 
charm to the 
costume and 
youthfulness 











very few hundreds / ,: to the figure.” 
= Here Miss 

a year for my { 8 Dawn ap- 
wardrobe, I think mae pears in a 
I could be well 3 pink after. 
dressed with eight “ noon, frock 
of chiffon. 





gowns at atime. They >, 
might be ever so simple, but 
they should be becoming and 
expressive of me. 
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Amelia Bingham’s home on Riverside Drive, New York City 


AMELIA BINGHAM’S 
FAMOUS HOME 


Interesting 


things at 


No. 103 Riverside Drive 


“RTOW, ladies 
and = gentle- 
men, on the right 
you will observe 
the home of Amelia 
Bingham, the - ac- 
tress.” 
Seeing A cor. 
N e w_ ner of the 
York’s drawing: 
Riverside “™ 
Drive is not com- 
plete without that 
declamation. Gap- 
ing thousands have 
studied No. 103. It 
is almost as famous, 
with its statuary- 


Kat 
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The 
Napoleon 
bed. 


bedecked front and 
pottery - decorated 
stoop, as “the Drive” 
itself. Will Shake- 
speare himself gazes 
pensively down from 
over the main door- 
way. 

~ The interior of 
No. 103 Riverside 
Drive surpasses in 
novelty its exte- 
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rior. The famous swan bed adorns one room; 
reminders of Joan of Arc, Amelia Bingham’s 
favorite heroine, are in profusion; gold vases 
and pottery from historic temples are on 
the many shelves; rare ee 

laces, jewels and paintings vg hag ng 

line the tapestried walls. fenous swan bed 
“Beautiful surroundings (et left), and 

give beauty of thought,” (below) 2 cor. 

says Amelia ner of her 
Bingham. " 


: 
De aero ae | 


Photograph 
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" New York 
Photographs 
- by Dietz, 
New York 



















P DON’T 
» DO IT! 


+ PES SOR 
OF “FHHE: SISTER 
WHO WENT 
TO NEW YORK 


By Gertrude Brooke Hamilton 


Author of 


LEEUSERATRED. BY ok. F: 


N THE black rock high above 
the .mill, Crystal and Lena 
— Charm stood with arms about 
each other. They were leaning for- 
ward ever so slightly, looking down at 
the mill stream; their lips were parted, 
their eyes shining, their faces eager. 

“Your stone went down with the 
water, Crystal!” cried Lena, breathing 
hard. “You go.” 


S 

















Crystal caught her sister close with 
a deeply excited gesture, dark eyes 
glued on the water below. 

Lena blinked back tears. 


““Some- 
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“‘Joy Riders,’’ etc. 


JAMES 


how—I knew all along it would be 
you,” she sighed. 

Crystal nodded, swallowing hard. 
“It seems mean of me,” she burst out. 
“Lena, do you mind?” 

“My -stone fell short,’ said Lena. 
She drew out of Crystal’s arms; and 
the tears overflowed. 

Crystal seized her again. “Don’t 
let’s go by stones, Lena,” she expostu- 
lated. “Let’s draw lots with pieces of 
paper.” 

Lena shook her head. “It would be 
just the same—stones or paper.” She 
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clasped her hands, focused misty eyes 
on her sister. “You'll send for me, 
Crystal?” she questioned. 

“Oh, yes!” Crystal spoke raptu- 
rously; lifted ther face, suddenly 
stretched out her arms in the clear 
morning sunshine. “I'll send for you, 
Lena. It wont be more than a couple 
of months. I’m going up high in New 
York—and fast! Like a shot. I know 
it. I feel it. It’s best, after all, that 
I should be the one to go first—the one 
to sort of cry in the wilderness and 
make straight your way. The first one 
always has the harder time—learning 
how to play the game, you know. When 
you come, it will be smooth sailing. I 
don’t mind being buffeted. I want to 
face the gale: I am—wild to!” 

She let her arms drop to her sides 
with a sound half gasp, half laugh. 
Her eyes were fastened on the winding 
path that led to the race lock above the 
dam.. Her father, old Cyrus Charm, 
was unlocking the mill: The water 
poured into the race, tumbling into the 
wheel-shaft, and the mill-wheel, water- 
stained to a dull, dark green, began 
slowly to turn. -Then came the low hum 
like an enormous bee-hive, as the dif- 
ferent cogs, shafts and belts took up the 
song and motion. Crystal frowned. “I 
hate that sound!” she said. 

“So do I,” said Lena. 

Crystal swerved back to rapture, 
snapped her fingers: at the turning 
wheel, at the machinery whirring into 
full swing. “Some day we'll come back 
as stars—you and I, Lena,” she pre- 
dicted. “The famous Charm sisters. 
We'll stand on the rock here—we’ll be 
beautifully dressed, and successful, and 
rich—and we'll throw a kiss backwards 
to the two poor little girls who grew up 
to the sound of the mill, and hated it; 
and at last, at last, got away.” 


HE leaned far out over the black 

rock, hands fantastically stretched 
before her. In the mist sprayed from 
the churning waters, she seemed a 
spirit of the flying mill. She was tall, 
with a supple figure, long, sweeping 
lines that even her gingham dress could 
not hide; her tints were ivory, her hair 
blue-black, her eyes oblong with shad- 
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_ owing lashes, her nostrils delicate and 


wild, her mouth fastidious. Lena's 
coloring was bronze-brown; she was 
a trifle shorter than Crystal, with a 
more rounded figure and a simpler 
face. They were daughters of close- 
fisted old Cyrus Charm, the miller. 
There was no mother in the household; 
one of the girls must always be at 
home; and, ever since they could re- 
member, they had drawn lots—or slung 
stones into the mill stream—to decide 
which should go, and which should 
stay at home. And, inevitably, it had 
been Crystal who had gone—down the 
Colsville pike, to school, to church, to 
county fair. To-day, a more vital issue 
had been at stake—and Crystal had 
won again. The sisters, after the fash- 
ion of thousands of lonely, shut-in, 
dissatisfied girls, had conceived and 
ardently nurtured a passion for the 
stage. Footlight fame seemed, to the 
four eyes that devoured the sheets and 
pages of theatrical papers and maga- 
zines, only a matter of beauty, youth, 
and type. To Crystal, the future pre- 
sented a whirlpool of applause, per- 
fume, luxury and adulation. Lena saw 
through Crystal’s eyes. And yet there 
was a difference in the sisters, and in 
their visions. 

“Yes,” said Lena, “it'll be funny to 
come back here, after we’re rich. We'll 
be married, Crystal—not to farmers, 
but to millionaires.” 

“Oh—men!” Crystal snapped her 
fingers again. “I don’t want to marry. 
I want men at my feet, in hordes. I 
want to dazzle and frazzle them. But 
to marry—no, thanks!” 

“Better not let John Beck hear you 
say that,” advised Lena. “I want lots 
of men at my feet, too. But I want to 
marry, Crystal. I want to do as 
John’s sister Florence did—I want to 
go to New York, and come back in a 
touring car with a great, big, hand- 
some husband to show off.” 

“No, thanks,” said Crystal again. 
“Anyway, Lena, Florence wasn’t like 
us. Her people had some money. She 
went to New York to visit rich rela- 
tions. It’s different with a girl that 
has nothing. Men aren’t so quick to 
marry her.” 

















“Why, Crystal!” Lena was horri- 
fied. “You could marry anytime you 
want to. Look at John Beck.” 

Crystal laughed. “I am looking at 
him,” she retorted, eyés on the pike be- 
low. “There he is, now. He’s hand- 
some, isn’t he, Lena? I wish he were 
rich !” 

“He’s not so poor,” answered Lena, 
eyes also on the pike. “The Beck farm 
is the best around here. But, of course, 
he wouldn’t do for you, Crystal.” She 
threw her arm around her sister’s 
waist. “Let’s go down,” she sug- 
gested. 

Crystal rounded her hands over her 
mouth and hallooed musically to John 
Beck on the pike. He looked up eager- 
ly, waved his hat to the sisters, shouted 
back. He was fresh-colored, built on 
bold, vigorous lines. He met them half- 
way up the rock. Lena gave him her 
hand to let him help her down; but it 
was Crystal he was most conscious of, 
clear eyes exulting in the grace and 
ivory tints of her. Once when her foot 
tripped it was as if some one had hit 
him in the face. Lena chattered gaily, 
innocently exercising all her allure- 
ments on John Beck, 

At the bottom of the rock, Crystal 
spoke. ‘Where does your sister Flor- 
ence live in New York, John?” she 
asked. “I mean, what’s her address ?” 

“The Kilbourne, on West End Ave- 
nue,” he answered. “Why, Crystal?” 

She averted her eyes. “I was just 
wondering.” 

Lena laughed. 

John darted a quick look at the sis- 
ters. ‘“What’s up?” he questioned. 

“Crystal’s up!” answered Lena. And 
she exploded the bomb exuberantly: 
“Crystal is going to New York.” 

John turned on Crystal. “Going to 
New York?” he cried. 

She paled, hands nervous, eyes ‘on 
Lena. ‘What did you tell him for?” 
she demanded angrily. 

“Well,” pouted Lena, “why not?’ 

John looked searchingly at Crystal. 
“You're fooling,” he said. “You’re not 
going to New York.” 

She nodded, lips working, eyes still 
on Lena. 

“Oh, isn’t she?” taunted Lena. 


, 


cA 
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lot you know about it!” She suddenly 
danced around John Beck. “Our 
secret! our secret!” she teased, clapping 
her hands. ‘You think you know all 
about us. You think, you’re like our 
big brother. But you don’t know our 
secret—Crystal’s and mine. Listen. 
I'll tell you. You know the five-dollar 
gold pieces Aunt Minnie sends us on 
our birthdays—we’ve been saving them 
four birthdays; that is, five—mine 
comes again to-morrow. Then we'll 
have twenty-five dollars! It will take 
one of us to New York—to get on the 
stage and make money enough to send 
for the other. Crystal’s going.” 

“Crystal’s. not going,” said John 
Beck. “Not if I have any say in the 
matter.” 

“You haven't,” retorted Crystal, 
eyes full on him now, slim body taut. 
“Nobody has.” 

“Not even your father?” rapped out 
John. 

“Not even my father.” 

“You're not twenty-one. 
go without his consent.” 

“T’m twenty—and I can go just as the 
wind blows. Who can catch,me?” 

John caught her hands. “Crystal, 
girl, be reasonable! Twenty-five dol- 
lars looks like a fortune to you girls. 
In New York, it would be like twenty- 


You can’t 


five cents. I wont let you go!” 

She wrenched her hands away. 
“You can’t stop me.” 

He seized her shoulders. Her eyes 


blazed up at him. He let go of her, 
and turned to Lena. Lena was a bit 
appalled. She stared back at him. 

“T wish I hadn’t told you, John,” 
Lena said weakly. 

“T don’t!” said Crystal. “Tell every- 


body! Stand up on the mill house and 
shriek it! Don’t let him scare you, 
Lena. We know what we're doing. 


We're capable of taking care of our- 
selves. Snap your fingers at him, 
Lena.” 

Lena’s lips trembled ; she stared from 


the pale Crystal to the crimson John. 


“TI don’t see why we have to quar- 
rel,” she protested. “John knows more 
than you do, Crystal. He’s a man.” 

“He knows less,’ flashed Crystal. 
“T’m a woman.” 
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“You're a chit of a girl,” said John. 
“You know about as much of the world 
as those sparrows trying to light on that 
mill-wheel.” 

“Give me time,” flung out Crystal. 
“I’m going where I'll learn.” 
He stepped close to her. 

your father lock you up!” 


“T’'ll have 


















“Do you remember me, Florence ? 


girls, from Burnt Mills.” 


She outdid him by stepping closer. 
“Lock me up? I'll get out of the win- 
dow, the highest in the house! I'll run 
away in the night—down the pike. 
Lock me up? Not much! I’ve made 
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I’m one of the Charm 








up my mind to go—and I’m going. 
When I make money enough, I’ll send 
for Lena. And she'll come. We're 
both of us free. I sha’n’t come back 
to Burnt Mills till I’m a star—and, 
then, you'll see whether I’m a sparrow 
trying to light on the mill-wheel!” 

She stared down at the mill, listened 
to the low, continual crunch-crunch of 
the wheat being slowly sucked into the 
maw of the grinding machinery; shiv- 
ered back, covered her ears with her 
hands. “Once I get away, I sha’n’t 
ever come back!” she cried. And she 
dashed past John Beck, down the road 
that led to the mill house. The big, 
dusty doors of the quivering mill swal- 
lowed her. 


IT 

RYSTAL CHARM shad Most 

twenty-four dollars and_ ten 

cents in New York trying to 
break into the theatrical game. Lena 
was writing every day from Burnt 
Mills, expectant letters. John Beck 
had also written, had sent Crystal his 
sister’s-address on West End Avenue 
and urged her to call on Florence. 
Crystal had grimaced over this advice 
having then still. twenty dollars. 
Now, with ninety cents, and her 
room-rent due, she was contem- 
plative. Florence Beck had mar- 
ried a well-to-do New York man. 
To a woman with money, what 
greater pleasure than to back an 
embryo star? Crystal hopefully 
stitched white collar and cuffs on 
her black suit and cleverly reversed 
her soft hat. 

Leaving the house on Thirty- 
eighth Street just off Broadway, 
where she had taken a furnished 
room, Crystal took the subway up- 
town. She left it at Seventy-sec- 
ond Street. Florence lived in an 
ornate apartment house near Sev- 
enty-third. Crystal touched the 
bell of the apartment with a thrill of 
anticipation. The softly lighted cor- 
ridor and atmosphere of luxury warmed 
her through and through. A _ white- 
capped maid ushered her into a lavish- 




















ly furnished drawing-room. Florence 
was seated in one of the window seats 
with a tea-table pushed in front of her. 
The sun was streaming over the flaw- 
less appointments of the tray. Flor- 
ence was sipping tea. Her eyes met 
Crystal’s in astonishment over the egg- 
shell rim of her cup. She was not 
alone. Prowling about the room was 
her husband. 

Crystal spoke eagerly from 
threshold. 


the 


—Crystal Charm, from Burnt Mills.” 

“Yes,” answered Florence. “How 
do you do?” 

Crystal crossed the length 
of the room to the tea- 
table. “John asked me to 
call on you when I first got 
here; but I’ve been so busy!” 
She. halted, hands clasp- 
ing. “I’ve come to New 
York to go on the stage, you 
know.” 


Florence’s stare turned 
colder. “Yes?” she -mur- 
mured. “Wont you have a 


cup of tea?” She waited a 
second; then, with scant 
civility, introduced her hus- 
band to. Crystal. ° 

Crystal drew a chair to 
the opposite side of the 
table. ‘What pretty things!” 
she exclaimed. “I love after- 
noon tea. Florence, I want 
to talk to you. May I?” 

“Do you take lemon?” 
asked Florence. “Really, 
my dear, I don’t know the 
slightest thing about the 
stage. It would be useless 
to rave.” 

Crystal flushed. “I wasn’t 
going to rave.” Embar- 
rassed, she lifted her cup of 
tea. Her eyes swept the 
room, fell on Florence’s husband. He 
was standing near the mantel, looking 
at her. She set her cup down, spilling 
her tea over the table. “Oh, how awk- 
ward!” she exclaimed. 

“Don’t mention it,” begged Florence, 
touching a button for the maid. “Such 
things often happen.” 
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“Yes,” answered Florénce. .“‘ How di 
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“IT guess I’m a little bit nervous,’ 
said Crystal. “Not over drinking tea— 
I'll do that a thousand times before I 
die. I’m upset about something bigger. 
John said I would be. . You see, Flor- 
ence, ’—she leaned forward, eyes glued 


ee By +4 











“Do you remember me,\ #3m 
Florence? I’m one of the Charm girls - 






= er ” 
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lo you do?” 


on the passive face opposite-—“I came 
to New York with twenty-five dollars ; 
and it has gone like the wind. I’ve a 
big future before me, a big future, 
Florence. You can see it, just to look 
at me; can’t you? I’m the stuff stars 
are made of. And I’ve just ninety cents 
to my name!” 
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"THE maid answered Florence’s ring. 

: The tea was wiped from the pol- 
ished table. With the maid’s departure, 
Crystal again burst into words: “I’m 
afraid you think it strange—my coming 
to you like this—but I thought—if I 
had money—I would be so happy to— 
help somebody with talent. You see, 
I’m going to send for Lena when I get 
on my feet. There'll be two of us mak- 
ing thousands. Anyone who helped 
now—would be repaid—” Her words 
trailed off, under Florence’s look. 

There was silence for a moment. 
Then Florence spoke, amusedly. “My 
dear, I suppose we New Yorkers ap- 
pear like multi-millionaires to your 
eyes.” She adgled a domino of sugar 
to her tea. “Where are you stopping?” 
she asked in a level voice. “What do 
you pay for your room?” 

Crystal gave her address, and the 
amount of her room-rent. 

Florence nodded. “We pay six 
thousand for this apartment,” she said, 
“and our expenses are in proportion. 


Nobody really has money. As _ for 
helping people with talent—” Her lip 
curled slightly: “New York helps 
those who help themselves. I’ve no 


doubt that you’ll succeed—I wish you 
luck. The stage, from what I’ve heard 
of it, however, is precarious and over- 
crowded. I would advise you to go 
back to Burnt Mills. I really can’t 
give you any money.” 

Crystal sat taut. “You’re not much 
like John,” she said. “You never 
were. I might have known how you'd 
receive me. I wasn’t asking charity. I 
was going to pay you back—double, 
treble, within a year. You were a mean 
girl—you’ve grown into the coldest 
woman I’ve ever met!” She was on 
her feet, face alive with feeling, eyes 
gloriously stormy. 

Florence shrugged. 
per you have,’ she commented. 
you stay in New Yofk, control it.” 

Crystal choked, and turned blindly 
toward the hall. Florence’s husband 
stepped forward and held back the por- 
tiéres for her. 
passed out. She walked all the way 
back to Thirty-eighth Street. 

A trio of girls were clubbing together 


“What a tem- 
it 
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Their eyes met as she - 





in a big room below hers, whom she had 
rather avoided up till now. They were 
girls typical of the location, semi- 
dubious, hilarious girls—Paulette Tip- 
pler, Kitty La Claw and Valeska Crook. 
They had been inclined to take Crystal 
Charm to their vivid hearts, to intro- 
duce her to their set, dress her, all but 
land her an engagement—the three of 
them danced in the chorus of “Do You 
Trot?” On her return from Florence’s, 
Crystal knocked loudly on the door of 


their room. 
A ing Morningside Park. In one 

of the rooms, Valeska Crook 
rag-timing on a piano, Kitty La Claw 
strenuously tangoing, and Paulette 
Tippler mixing herself a morning nip; 
in another room, Crystal Charm writ- 
ing to Lena. Her blue-black hair was 
done up in a French coil, caught with 
great dull gold hairpins. A seal toque 
and coat lay on a chair beside her. 
There was a slight furrow between her 
brows; her lips were compressed and 
her delicate nostrils a bit pinched. She 
wrote rapidly, with little light on her 
face. As she stamped the envelope, she 
called out: 

“Val, for heaven’s sake, stop that 
music! My head’s splitting.” 

Valeska swerved from rag-time to 
wiggle-time. Kitty danced noisily. 
Paulette popped a cork. Frowning, 
Crystal put on her hat and coat, and 
trailed into the front room. “Can't 
you girls ever keep quiet?” she de- 
manded. 

“You pay more than our rent money 
for quiet in this town!” gibed Kitty La 
Claw. 

“T’d buy it at any cost,” said Crystal, 
crossing to the one window and staring 
out. - 

“You're getting too haughty to be 
sporty, Charm,” reproved Valeska, 


III 
LITTLE apartment overlook- 


light fingers leaping into a waltz. “You 
squeeze out the sunshine in our nifty 
little flat. 
ing you?” 

Crystal beat a tattoo on the window- 
sill. 


Grin up! What’s scratch- 








“You've done well, Crystal?” he asked. She nodded. “Happy?” he questioned. “ Of course.” 
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“She’s tired of being ‘only a chorus 
girl,’”’ mourned Paulette. “She flutters 
to break away from our class!” 

“She was glad enough to break into 
it, eight months ago, with ninety cop- 
pers to her credit,” spitefully com- 
mented Kitty La Claw. 

Paulette nodded. “Save ’em from-a 
park bench, and what do you get? 
Honest, Charm, I’d use a Maxim 
silencer if | had your temperament!” 


RYSTAL turned. “If you don’t 

like me, you don't have to stand 
me!” she flared. “I’m myself. I can’t 
be different. Maybe I am—squeam- 
ish.” She looked around the cluttered 
room, frowned, made a gesture of dis- 
taste. “I hate common places!” she 
cried passionately. ‘I hate cheap liv- 
ing !” 

“Huh!” said Valeska. “Insult on in- 
jury. What's the matter with our hap- 
py home?” 

Crystal stretched out her arms. “It’s 
too cramped—I want more space. It’s 
too dark—I want more light. It’s too 
—dinky !” 

Kitty danced vindictively. “You 
pay more than our rent money for 
space and light and location in this 
town!” 

Crystal bit her lip, turned again to 
the window. 

“It sure is fierce to have champagne 
tastes and a beer salary,” shrugged 
Paulette. “As for me, I'm satisfied 
to live in a rat-hole by the day, if I can 
eat at night in a lobster palace. What’s 
the dif’ where you live, so long as you 
have the clothes and the good eats ?” 

“T can’t feel that way,” said Crystal 
in a strangled voice. “I hate to live 
like this. When I first came to New 
York, I saw the kind of apartment I’d 
like to live in—on West End Avenue. 
Why should some women have every- 
thing, and others nothing?” 

“Pass it on!” begged Valeska. “Or 
ask your friend Mr. Huntington Tag- 
gert.” 

“Don’t do it!” advised Paulette. 
“His answer might scare you some.” 

The whistle of the apartment blew. 
Crystal went to it. The name that 
came up brought a flood of color to her 
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face. “I’m ready,” she said into the 
tube. “I'll be right down.” She 
caught up her letter to Lena, her gloves, 
and her big mesh bag, and swept out 
of the apartment, flushed and intent. 

“Taggert,” commented Valeska, 
pounding the piano. “Girlies, four of 
us signed up the lease for this apart- 
ment; three of us will have to carry on 
the rent—or skip!” 

“‘Charm’s taken the elevator, and left 
us on the stairs,” agreed Paulette. 
“She’s going up.” 

“Or down,” said Kitty La Claw. 
“Some dizziness to a trip with Hunt- 
ington Taggert!’’ 


IV 


N THE black rock high above 
O the mill, Crystal and Lena 
Charm stood looking at each 


Lena still wore a gingham 
Crystal was gowned extrava- 


other. 
dress. 
gantly. 

Lena was adoring, eager, reproach- 
ful. “Oh, Crystal!” she cried. “You 
look so—glorious!” She clasped her 
hands. “Why didn’t you send for 
me?” she charged. “You promised. 
You swore you would.” 

“TI know I did,” answered Crystal, 
looking down at the mill stream. . “But 
I’ve been so rushed—getting up wasn’t 
easy, Lena.” 

“It would have been easier for two,” 
quavered Lena. “You promised.” 

“T know,” said Crystal again. “I 
went back on the bargain.”” She sud- 
denly pointed to the pike below. “Is 
that John down there?” 

Lena nodded, face brightening. She 
rounded her hands over her mouth and 
hallooed to John. He looked up, 
stared—came bounding. Crystal stayed 
where she was. He caught her hands. 

“Crystal! Girl!” he cried. “You're 
back! When did you come? Why 
didn’t you let me know? You haven’t 
been writing. Back—for good, Crys- 
tal? Why didn’t Lena let me know?” 

“T didn’t know, myself,” said Lena. 
“She just came, out of nothing, up the 
pike—walking, dressed . like that. 
Doesn’t she look splendid? I’m going 
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down to the house now, Crystal. You 
can talk to John. We'll settle about 
my going to New York after lunch. 
I’ll have honey and hot ‘waffles. You 
stay, John. We'll celebrate. Maybe 
it'll be your last meal with me, before 
I go to New York.” Lena cast a glow- 
ing smile at John; and ran off. 


“Tus good to see you again,” John told 
Crystal. “I thought you had for- 
gotten us.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, eyes down. 
“T hadn’t forgotten.” 

His gaze swept her, and clouded. 
“You’ve done well, Crystal?” 

She nodded. 

“Happy ?” he questioned. 

“Of course.” Lashes still on her 
cheek, 

“They’re going to star you, aren’t 
they?” His voice was losing its ela- 
tion. “Lena told me. I suppose you’re 
mighty successful—plenty of money, 
and all that?” 

“Nobody really has money,” she 
answered. 

He scrutinized her half-averted face. 
“You look tired,” he said. 

She nodded. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“Your voice sounds dead.” His face 
was becoming more troubled. Suddenly 
he leaned forward, demanded tensely: 
“Why don’t you look at me, Crystal ?” 

Her shoulders shrugged ever so 
slightly. She turned her face toward 
him, with the eyes still down. 

“Crystal!” He spoke vehemently. 
“Good God! Look at me!” 

Her lashes fluttered, struggled up, 
fell. And, just as he despaired, they 
unveiled her eyes. He read them. In 
the old way, yet more roughly, he 
seized her shoulders. 

She drooped under his grip. Her 
eyes went down, fastened on the wind- 
ing path that led to the race-lock above 
the dam. Her father, old Cyrus 
Charm, was unlocking the mill. “I 
knew you’d see, John,” she said faintly. 
“Tt—doesn’t matter.” 


BELOW, the water poured into the 
race, tumbled into the wheel-shaft. 
The water-stained, dark green mill- 
wheel began slowly to turn. The hum 
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of cogs, shafts and belts. . Witha 
sound, half gasp, half sob, Crystal bent 
forward to listen. “It’s like a psalm,” 
she whispered. “How it swells! About 
what has happened, John—it doesn’t 
matter. I’m going back again to-mor- 
row—the first thing. Don’t think 
about it, John.” 

He was groaning, agony in every 
line of his face, youth going, as he sur- 
veyed the impalpable white ruin of 
hers. 

“Oh, don’t!” she shivered. “I’m 
not worth it. I never was worth both- 
ering about, John. Look at my rec- 
ord. I couldn’t stand poverty here.” 


‘She leaned far out over the black rock, 


surveying the pike and the mill house. 
“T couldn’t stand discomfort in New 
York. I went under. It doesn’t mat- 
ter much. I’m the type I’ve made my- 
self.” She looked at him, blanched. 
“It would have been better if I hadn’t 
come,” she went on. “I’m sorry. I 
thought I might rest here for a while, 
hear the mill, and then go back. And 
I’ve done nothing but horrify you—and 
rack myself. One thing, my coming 
will accomplish. [ll leave a message 
for Lena about going to New York. 
You can give it to her, John. Tell her 
I say, ‘Don’t do it.’” She wrung her 
hands, quivering all over, alternate red 
and white flooding her face. 

He was taking in more and more. 
“My God!” he marveled. “For clothes, 
for fandangles, not even—for love! 
Woman, how did you come to it?” 

“We don’t know,” she moaned. 

He stepped up to her, suddenly fierce. 
“What kind of people did you get in 
with?” he demanded. “I told you to 
go and see my sister. Did you do it?” 

She nodded, eyes on a bird trying to 
light on the mill-wheel. 

“Well?” He rapped out the word 
like a bullet. “Did you see her?” 

“Ves”? 

“And, afterwards, didn’t you see 
anything of her? Didn’t she look out 
for you?—protect you?—introduce 
you?” 

“Only to her husband—Huntington 
Taggert. John, go now. It doesn’t 
matter. Nothing really matters very 
much.” 





“Until the 


Third Act 


CHANNING POLLOCK’S 


WHEREIN HE DISCUSSES 
“MARIE-OO TLE,” 


EARTH,’’ 


A DUMB WIFE,’’ 


‘“‘THE SHADOW,’ 
“THE MAN 
‘“‘ANDROCLES AND THE 


CLEVER ONES”—AND SUNDRY PLAYS WHICH 


O you want a new idea?” 


D || asked The Lady Who Goes 
_——__| to the Theater With Me. 

“There aint no such animal,” I an- 
swered. “The new idea is first cousin 
to the dodo, and equally extinct. 
However, if you have one concealed 
about your person, ‘trot it out,’ and see 
if you can make it say ‘Papa.’,” 

“Why not,” continued The Lady, and 
paused for effect, “why not write a 


play about a man in love with his wife? 
Don’t say ‘it isn’t done,’ for it is, even 
in the best society, though I can’t under- 
stand why, seeing as how the comic 

apers, the popular songs, most novels 
and all drama seem to have been writ- 


ten to discourage the practice. On the 
stage, infidelity is either the funniest 
thing in the world, or the most com- 
mendable. ‘Whom God hath joined 
together’ the dramatist puts asunder 
nightly in the neighborhood of ten-fif- 
teen, and this woman, or this man, is 
taken to be lawfully wedded wife or 
husband until the third act ‘do you 
part.’” 

“Happiness,” I responded, 
drama.” 

“But apparently it is, for, according 
to the dramatist, there is no happiness 
like that of changing partners. The 
bonds of matrimony pay less than one 
per cent. If the superfluity is a hus- 
band, he usually clears the way by 
committing suicide. If a wife, she 
resigns and resigns herself. Both hus- 
bands and wives invariably are unde- 
sirable persons, and true nobility is to 
be found only in the walking delegate 


“is not 


of the Marriage Wrecking Company. 
We've seen three plays this month in 
which ‘the right to-happiness’ involved 
somebody’s being left. There were 
‘The Fallen Idol,’ and ‘Children of 
Earth,’ and—this.” 

This play was 


“THE SHADOW” 


ARGARET  WYCHERLY,” 

quoth The Lady, “told me ‘The 
Shadow’ was a great play because 
everyone in it was right. A woman 
who idolizes her husband is invalided, 
suddenly and seemingly irremediably, 
and, while she lies helpless, her best 
friend annexes her husband. Is that 
right, or is it hideously, piteously 
wrong?” 

“At least,” I answered, “as the wife 
herself remarks, it isn’t sport. . 
However, dear lady, the task of the 
writer is not to create life, but to copy 
it. If he is an artist, he doesn’t even 
comment. The only gentleman in his- 
tory who might have risen superior to 
the conditions in Mr. Tregnier’s home 
was Sir Galahad. Personally, 
I feel the husband was giving all the 
wife could accept. Where he, and his 
mistress, went wrong was where the 
author plainly believed they were most 
right—in agreeing to confess and to 
place themselves within the law. The 
real immorality was the proposed deser- 
tion. Popular opinion to the contrary 
notwithstanding, truth is not splendid 
on its own account, but according to 
whether it brings woe or bliss. The 
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splendid thing is not truth, but happi- 
ness.” 

“Meaning,” sniffed The Lady, “that, 
in the words of Berthe, you would have 
had Tregnier ‘a perfect husband here 
while you’re an ideal lover somewhere 
else.’ How masculine!” 

When a woman says “How mascu- 
line!” it’s time to change the subject. 
Anyway, my ethical opinions are of no 
value, and, if you ask me, neither are 
anybody’s else. I have repeated this 
conversation, not. as criticism of 
Gerald Tregnier, but as criticism of 
Dario Niccodemi and Michael Morton, 
the latter author of “The Yellow 
Ticket,” who collaborated in producing 
the piffling “Prodigal Husband” for 
John Drew, and whose “The Shadow” 
is being used by Ethel Barrymore at 
the Empire. “I brought my comedy 
for your opinion,” said a young man 
to David Garrick, “and you slept while 
I read it.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Garrick, 
“sleep is an opinion.” 

Just so, to show that a play provides 
food for discussion is the most illumi- 
native of comment. 

“The Shadow,” in point of fact, is 
remarkable chiefly in the substance of 
its story; it is deep and sincere, rather 
than big or brilliant. Bernstein, at his 
best—in “The Thief” or “The Whirl- 
wind”—never has achieved more in- 
tensely centralized interest. From a 
situation of the utmost simplicity, 
treated simply and directly, the col- 
laborators evolve a predicament from 
which there is no escape; a crisis pain- 
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“Whom God lath joined to- 
gether, the Dramatist nightly 
puts asunder in the neighbor- 
hood of ten-fifteen, and this 
woman or this man, is taken to 
be lawfully wedded wife until 
the third act ‘do you part’... 
The bonds of matrimony pay 
less than one per cent.” 















Here is 
relentless drama of genuine suffering, 
culminated logically and fearlessly with- 
out what the Times calls “the quack 


ful, terrible and inevitable. 


suggestion of a sudden healing.” The 
authors—as I said to The Lady Who 
Goes to the Theater With Me—have 
made no attempt to warp life to their 
purpose. Even when their conduct is 
inexcusable, the characters are given 
an excuse, so that those who are wrong 
are sincerely wrong, and scarcely’ less 
pitiful on that account. “The Shadow” 
is not so much a study of persons as of 
human nature, vividly and straightfor- 
wardly written in speeches pithy, vivid, 
axiomatic and accurate. 

The rising curtain discloses Berthe 
Tregnier immovable in the chair to 
which paralysis has confined her six 
years before. Attended devotedly by 
the conventional friend of French 
drama, in this case Michel Delon, her 
state is one of fiduciary dependence 
upon her artist-husband, Gerard, whose 
embraces morning and evening, upon de- 
parting for and returning from his stu- 
dio, have rendered her life “an aching 
void between two kisses.” Of that phase 
of her husband’s existence in which 
she can have no part she does not per- 
mit herself to think. The audience, 
however—and this seems to me the one 
mistake in the play—is given full 
understanding from the visit of Helene 
Preville, who comes to confess her 
relations with Gerard, and to. ask a 
divorce, but who has not the courage 
to do so. The act ends with the dis- 
closure to her physician of what Berthe 
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has kept from her friend and her hus- 
band, that life is returning to her limbs, 
that she can move her hands, her arms, 
that she can even stand. 

Completely recovered, in the second 
act, she climbs the stairs to his studio 
with the purpose of surprising Gerard. 
There she finds and coos over a baby 
whose nurse tells her, truthfully, that 
it is “sitting for its picture.” Gerard 
himself is sufficiently surprised. His 
face conveys to Berthe her first sus- 
picion that the surprise is not altogether 
pleasant. Fighting against that dread, 
Berthe goes on chatting lightly, until 
Tregnier, who has planned to do that 
day what Helene failed to do, asks point 
blank whether his wife supposes he has 
been celibate these six years. 

Berthe, who has not dared suppose 
anything, falters: “You have had mis- 
tresses ?” 

ENO.” 

In. growing terror: “A mistress? 
What was she like? Young? Oh, of 
course! How silly! Very young?” 

Gradually, painfully, most of the 
truth transpires. “You were too quick,” 
cries Berthe. “You sold my skin be- 
fore I was dead!” And then, from 
the other room, comes the voice of 
Helene, laughing, calling out to her 
baby, “Wake up! Wake up, you dar- 
ling!” At last, in full possession of her 
agony ; aware that her husband belongs 
to another woman, who has borne his 
child; aware that her own fondest 
dream has been realized by that other 
woman, Berthe cries out for yesterday. 
“Give me back my pain, my despair. 
God give me back my cross! I was 
so happy then!” 

What way out? The playwright has 
achieved a crux in which everyone has 
divided desires and divided duties. 
Gerard’s obligation undeniably is as 
great to Helene as to Berthe. Even the 
wounded wife cannot eliminate herself 
wholly, for her faithful friend teils her, 
when she has stumbled home, “If you 
go ’way, what’s to become of me? You 
have your grief, your disillusionment, 
dreadful as they are, but I have noth- 
ing.” Helene, herself torn by anxiety, 
seeks Berthe, who cannot forebear the 
feminine satisfaction of torturing her a 
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little; of letting her suppose, for a 
moment, that the husband has resumed 
his allegiance. “I’m almost a stranger 
to him,” says Berthe, with bitter irony, 
in the course of a brilliantly written 
scene. “That’s an enormous help to a 
woman.” Berthe realizes, however, 
that happiness no longer is possible, 
that she can only step aside; and this 
rs mg prospect she faces as the curtain 
alls. 

Miss Barrymore’s performance, strik- 
ingly simple and sincere, in key with 
the play, wholly free from tricks, is but 
little less notable than her performances 
in “The Silver Box,” and, five years 
ago, in “Mid-Channel.” It is too bad 
that a woman who shows so much re- 
straint in her acting should show so 
little in other things, for, on the stage, 
excessive avoirdupois is bad art. Miss 
3arrymore’s English is slovenly too, 
like the English of all the Barrymores. 
But of her histrionism there can be 
but one opinion. Her demeanor in 
approaching the big scene of the second 
act, as doubt comes into her mind, as 
she attempts to explain it away, as she 
excuses and then accuses, passing the 
phases of fear, jealousy, anguish and 
anger, falls nothing short of greatness. 
The bitter bit with Helene, in the third 
act, is no less beautifully done. Bruce 
MacRae, as Gerard, fails to suggest the 
artist, or much of anything else, while 
Grace Elliston is appealing as Helene, 
and Ernest Lawford, always to be re- 
membered for his Captaim Hook in 
“Peter Pan,” brings his usual charm to 
the part of Michel. 

“The Shadow” cannot promise “a 
laugh a minute,” or even a laugh an 
hour, but it will richly fulfill the ex- 
pectations of those who still can be 
entertained by looking at life “with a 
straight face.” 


“CHILDREN OF EARTH” 


WHY is it that prize plays never 
bring forth prize playwrights? 

Not for the reason suggested by Clay- 

ton Hamilton, that “established drama- 

tists’ do not compete, because every 

year at least one greatly successful play 

is produced by a novice. Is it, perhaps, 




















that the taste of the judges is not the 
taste of the public? 

Be that as it may, Alice Brown’s 

“Children of Earth,” sélected from 
among more than sixteen hundred 
manuscripts for the ten-thousand-dollar 
award offered by Winthrop Ames, has 
been withdrawn after thirty-nine per- 
formances at the Booth. The piece 
was presented as my last article was 
being prepared for THE GrEEN Book; 
it might have been reviewed in that 
article, but I waited, and now criticism 
must be written in remembrance that 
it is an impropriety to speak ill of the 
dead. : 
Not really of the dead, either, for 
“Children of Earth” has just been 
issued between covers, where, undoubt- 
edly, it will appear to better advantage 
than on the stage. Just after the award 
was made, Augustus Thomas, one of 
the judges, told me that no one con- 
cerned expected the play to prove profit- 
able financially. Miss Brown’s only 
failure was financial, and it is for this 
reason, because hers was a work of 
fine literary quality, because it was 
precisely the sort of work that is to 
be discovered in this way, if at all, 
because the discovery of such works 
is part of the service for which un- 
stinted praise is due Mr. Ames, and, 
finally, because the representation of 
this drama disclosed some of the best 
acting of an histrionically remarkable 
season, that the effort calls for epitaph. 
; It would be nothing short of 
critical crime to disregard the perform- 
ance of Gilda Varesi. 

One might say almost that “Children 
of Earth” was the first play of New 
England, since “Shore Acres” and 
‘“’Way Down East” rather were of the 


theater, and “The Great Divide” was of. 


the university. “Children of Earth” was 
real life, and the trouble with real life 
is that it is even, and episodic, and 
rather loose. Something should be 
done about real life. At present .it 
doesn’t in the least fit the requirements 
of the theater. No more, apparently, 
did this quiet, subjective drama, whose 
action, throughout, was not physical, 
but psychological. 

Psychological drama was not at all 
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to the taste of the absolutely idiotic 
audience that shared my evening at the 
Booth, and laughed when Mary Ellen 
Barstow, who had waited twenty-six 
years for the man her father compelled 
her to give up, found that man mean 
and old when he returned for her. It 
laughed again in one of the finest 
moments of the play, when Mary Ellen, 
suddenly, vividly awake to the fact that, 
all the while she had loved her neigh- 
bor Peter Hale, stepped into his arms 
to discover herself looking over -his 
shoulder at Fate, in the person of 
Peter's silent, sullen, liquor-craving 
wife, Jane Hale, the Portuguese. “I 
never remembered,” said Mary Ellen, 
simply, “that you was in the world.” 
Sun-filled as the spring morning that 
next day-break in the woods, where 
Peter and Mary Ellen learned that “love 
is all the same—young or old,” where 
they planned their home, and fashioned 
a garland, wearing which the little 
spinster saw her image in the pool. A 
sobering second, that, until—“What if 
I be: old?” said Mary Ellen. “Aint 
this one moment with you worth all 
the years I’ve lived?” And then Jane 
Hale, running through the brush, a 


_thing distracted, and Peter and Mary 


Ellen, hiding from her, only to witness 
her dumb agony. ~ When she had gone, 
the two lovers looked into each other’s 
eyes, like the lovers in “Pippa Passes” 
and “Thérése Raquin,” and retraced 
their steps. ‘We've both had our life 
—this one day,” said Mary Ellen, and, 
“anyway,” like the clock, set right at 
last, “we're goin’ with the sun.” 
. -. . Oh, truly, you must read 
“Children of Earth.” 

Reading the play, however, you will 
not see the two exquisite settings sup- 
plied by Mr. Ames—the apple orchard 
in blossom glimpsed through the arch 
of the shed, and that pool in the misty 
forest—nor will you see the poignant, 
palpitating, painfully true Jane Hale 
of Miss Varesi, unknown to me before, 
save for bits in “Mrs. Christmas Angel” 
and “Romance,” but an actress of a 
kind with Miss Barrymore ; a Nazimova 
plus heart and minus tricks. Neither 


will you see Herbert Kelcey playing a 
New Englander, and playing him well ; 
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Effie Shannon’s sweet and graceful 
Mary Ellen; Reginald Barlow’s capital 
Nathan Buell; or Cecil Yapp’s realis- 
- tically mad Uncle Eph—all ample atone- 
ment for the artificiality and affecta- 
tion of Olive Wyndham, who still 
launches herself like a ship. 

Mr. Ames’ production of “Children 
of Earth” resembles the nationality of 
Ralph Rackstraw in that “it’s greatly 
to his credit.” 


“MARIE-ODILE” 


[F one can escape being funny, it 
would seem that there is no more 
fertile dramatic field than that of 
phenomenal feminine ignorance. You 
remember the mother of three children, 
in “The Marriage of Columbine,’ who 
didn’t know whether she was married 
or not, and got all worked up about it, 
and, finally, ran off with the gentleman 
who suggested she wasn’t, without ever 
having thought of mentioning the mat- 
ter to her husband? And little Yvonne 
in Paul Potter’s “The Conquerors,” 
who wandered about for two acts in 
pathetic uncertainty as to her chastity ? 
Personally, I confess skepticism as 
to this type of female. When I meet 
one I usually shift my watch to my 
trousers pocket. And it was with a 
chuckle at thought of their kind that 
I first heard the story of Edward 
Knoblauch’s “Marie-Odile,” produced 
at the Belasco, with Frances Starr in 
the role of a novice in a nunnery, who 
didn’t know where babies came from 
and was astonished when one came to 
her. My mocking mood remained un- 
changed when we reached the theater, 
to find the proscenium draped, and the 
every-day curtain supplanted by one of 
what seemed to be sackcloth. I say 
“seemed to be,” because I’m not the 
least expert in sackcloth. I’m never 
sure of it without ashes. At all events, 
I continued irreverent, impiously recall- 
ing that monk of Siberia whose life 
grew dreary and drearier, till one day 
with a yell he jumped out of his cell 
and eloped with the Mother Superior. 
Genius skates upon thin ice without 
ever sliding across that fine line which 
divides the sublime from the ridiculous. 
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Before the end of the first act, I had 
given up the monk of Siberia, and re- 
called “Sister Beatrice,” and a remark- 
able story, read years ago and the title 
forgotten, of an ignorant and super- 
stitious Italian girl, mistreated while 
under the influence of an anesthetic, 
who, conscious of her own innocence, 
persisted in the belief that she had been 
chosen the medium for the second 
coming of Christ. Augustus Thomas, 
at a recent meeting of the Drama 
League, said there were three grades 
of drama—physical, mental and spirit- 
ual. Mr. Knoblauch, with the very 
great assistance of David Belasco, has 
achieved the utmost in the spiritual. 

A foundling, left on the steps of the 
small Alsatian convent in which the 
whole play is located, Marie-Odile was 
taken in by the good sisters, and named 
for Mary, the immaculate, and for 
Odile, the patron saint of Alsace. At 
the time the action begins, and of the 
Franco-Prussian War, she is nearing 
the end of her novitiate, a lovely girl, 
whose affection belongs to her pigeons, 
who has heard that “a great many chil- 
dren have mothers,” and who never has 
seen a man, except Peter, the old 
gardener, Father Fisher, and _ the 
painted St. Michael, with drawn sword, 
hanging upon the wall. The Chaplain 
arrives with dread news of approaching 
Prussians, and the scared and selfish 
Mother Superior, after a perfunctory 
effort to find Marie-Odile, who is hia- 
ing, runs away, with the other nuns, 
comfortably certain, as to the novice, 
that “whatever happens, she will be in 
the hands of God.” So, when Corporal 
Phillip Meissner bursts into the de- 
serted convent, unflatteringly unmind- 
ful of elderly nuns, sniffing the air and 
proclaiming “Soup!” he finds no one 
save Marie-Odile, who, seeing him, 
with drawn sword, instantly identifies 
him as “Saint Michael!” 

A charming incident, this, which 
concludes the first act and begins the 
second, Marie-Odile, for a long time, 
confident that the Corporal is the reality 
of the familiar portrait, and insisting 
upon doing him homage. Then arrive 
the other Uhlans, a rough, boisterous, 
hungry and thirsty crew, doing such 

















violence to the place that Marie-Odile 
fears for them “if the Mother Superior 
hears of this,” unearthing the convent’s 
best wine, and setting the’ involuntary 
hostess at the head of their table, where, 
innocently excited and joyous of the 
whole proceeding, like a girl at her first 
party, she insists upon offering thanks, 
and gruff Sergeant Otto Beck com- 
mands: “All of you say ‘Amen.’ Ein, 
zwei, drei—Amen!”_ Finally, when the 
men clamor for a speech, Marie-Odile 
responds with, “May the dear Lord 
bless and protect you all, and send you 
back soon to your mothers.” After 
which there is a long silence. 

One of the soldiers takes advantage 
of the absence of the others to clasp 
the child in his arms. “Sweet Virgin, 
what is he doing, this man?” asks 
Marie-Odile, explaining to the rescuing 
Meissner: “It’s nothing. Only why 
should he be rough with me? I wasn’t 
rough with him.” Sergeant Beck, and 
his Uhlans, march away, leaving Marie- 
Odile to Phillip, who, like most of his 
sex, is eager to protect virtue from 
everyone but himself. Meissner, feel- 
ing the seductiveness of a woman’s 
hair, of which we are told so much by 
Frank Norris, bids her remove her coif, 
so that she stands before him, her 
cropped mane about her ears, like an- 
other Jeanne d’Arc. 

In the third act, “A miracle has hap- 
pened to me,” says Marie-Odile. “God 
has sent me a chiid.” Marie-Odile 
would seem to have beaten the good 
Doctors Konig and Gauss by nearly 
fifty years in the matter of Twilight 
Sleep. Her ignorance of the manner 
of the visitation is the least credible in- 
cident in the play, but so poetically writ- 
ten, and acted with so much exultation 
and exaltation by Miss Starr, that its 
material side doesn’t really count. In 
any event, the returning Mother Su- 
perior is not convinced, and a great deal 
less sure of ‘“‘the hands of God,” so that, 
in spite of her obvious purity, and her 
pitifully reiterated “What have I done?” 
Marie-Odile is sent forth into the world 
“lest we all be fouled and corrupted.” 
Mr. Knoblauch has had the commenda- 
ble courage never to bring back the man 
who wakened Marie-Odile, but has 
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found his “happy ending,” simply and 
beautifully, in the faith of the little 
mother that she is truly in “the hands 
of God,” and that “He will not for- 
sake me.” 

Simple and beautiful, indeed, is the 
whole of this poetic and imaginative 
play, with its sweet and gentle story, 
its quaint humor, its picturesque accom- 
paniments, and its almost religious fer- 
vor and uplift. Exactly in this mood, 
simply, gravely, wistfully and convin- 
cingly, Miss Starr acts Marie-Odile, 
while her support includes four notable 
performances—the Sergeant Beck of 
Henry Vogel, the Corporal Meissner of 
Jerome Patrick, the Gardener of Frank 
Reicher, and the Mother Superior of. 
Marie Wainwright. Who goes to 
“Marie-Odile” to scoff will remain to 
praise. 


“THE MAN WHO MARRIED A DUMB WIFE” 
AND “ANDROCLES AND THE LION” 


FEW are the things in this over- 
stocked world that we are the losers 
for missing! 

One of the few is the initial offering 
in New York of Lillah McCarthy and 
Granville Barker, author, producer, 
and introducer of the “new stagecraft” — 
to London. The “new stagecraft,” be 
it said, runs riot all over the shop at 
Wallack’s, where the curtain has been 
discarded; a gilded, rectangular pros- 
cenium set up; a broad platform, rising 
from one elevation to another, like 
Cathedral steps, built over the foot- 
lights, and out to what used to be the 
third row of orchestra seats ; entrances 
arranged through the boxes; footlights 
covered and illumination provided from 
above, even from the horseshoe of the 
balcony—the first effect being the sug- 
gestion of a mad Max Reinhardt gone 
into partnership with Sir Christopher 
Wren to construct theaters in Eliza- 
bethan England. 

Here, however, the “new stagecraft” 
is not only eccentric, but most appro- 
priate and helpful, imparting ewhat one 
of our critics calls “a rich flavor of 
fanciful medievalism” to the rollicking 
medizval farce, “The Man Who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife,” reconstructed by 
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Anatole France from a casual reference 
by Rabelais, Against the flatness of a 
gray and black background, pierced on 
one side, high up, to admit the insetting 
of a small room, and on the other fora 
door and a lofty window, the vivid col- 
ors of exceedingly picturesque costumes 
stand out not less sharply than the ac- 
tion itself. ‘The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife” is an hilarious lesson in 
the art of letting well enough alone. 
Master Leonard Botal, unhappy in the 
fact that his spouse is mute, summons a 
celebrated surgeon, who cures her so 
effectually that, in desperation, the hus- 
band again sends for the doctor to 
make him deaf. Nothing more up- 
roariously, quaintly funny has ever 
been seen in New York. 

Nothing, indeed, unless it is the 
“squib” that follows, George Bernard 
Shaw’s modern Czsar-and-Cleopatran 
treatment of the ancient fable of “An- 
drocles and the Lion.” The modern 
Moliére, who never can get all he wants 
to say into the limits of a play, and who, 
therefore, is constrained to write his 
piece first, and to review it afterward, 
warns us, on a leaflet, that “Androcles” 
will not fall into any of the recognized 
classifications, but provides “fun and 
earnest, history and satire, on the same 
plate and at the same moment.” We 
have the deepest truths of religion set 
beside the broadest foolery; Christian 
martyrs “divested of the romantic man- 
ners of martyrdom” and handled with 
the free and easy liberty with which 
Shaw handled Antony ; poetry, philoso- 
phy, irony, horse-play, deft character- 
drawing, and a pantomime lion that 
could have been the product only “of a 
passionate vegetarian with a sense of 
humor.” 

Beginning with a flourish of trum- 
pets, “Androcles” discloses the lion, 
with a thorn in his paw, groaning in a 
thicket. The tailor, “a small, thin, 
ridiculous little man,” escaping from 
Cesar’s persecution of the Christians, 
enters with his wife Megera, who is 
frightened almost to death at stumbling 
upon the King of Beasts. “Andy,” 
who is fond of animals, discovers the 
thorn. “Poor old man,” he says. “Did 
um get an awful thorn into um’s toot- 
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sums wootsums?” The historic opera- 
tion is performed, the thorn removed, 
and the lion, delighted to find himself 
free from pain, succumbs to a prema- 
ture tango mania, embraces his phy- 
sician, and dances about with him af- 
fectionately. 

Shaw next introduces us to the Ro- 
man soldiery, and to a squad of inter- 
esting Christians, among them the noble 
Lavinia—who is dying for “something 
greater than dreams or stories. 

If it were for anything small enough to 
know it would be too small to die for,” 
—and the giant Ferrovius, who pros- 
elytes by sheer strength, has a terrible 
time being properly meek, and is in an 
agony of fear that he wont succeed, at 
all, when he finds himself facing the 
gladiators. When the time comes, in 
fact, Ferrovius so far forgets himself, 
and his religion, as to make mincemeat 
of six armed men, winning freedom for 
all the Christians, ‘save the timid 
Androcles, who is offered his life at the 
expense of Lavinia’s, but protests that 
he couldn’t accept “on the faith of a 
Christian and the honor of a tailor.” 
And so we come to the excruciating mo- 
ment of the play—at that, hardly more 
excruciating than what precedes it— 
when Androcles, in the arena, is recog- 
nized by the lion, which rolls over on 
its back to have its belly scratched and 
is about to commit treason by eating 
the Emperor, when that potentate saves 
himself by proclaiming his undying 
friendship for “Andy Wandy.” 

To describe this “squib” in a page is 
a task like unto setting up the Hima- 
layas in your front yard because you 
enjoy a mountain view. You simply 
must see “Androcles and the Lion.” 
You must see it to learn about stage 
direction as a fine art, and to enjoy the 
imaginative and altogether wonderful 
acting of O. P. Heggie in the title role. 
New York already knows Mr. Heggie 
for his fine performance of Uriah Heep 
in Louis N. Parker’s version of “David 
Copperfield,” called “The Highway of 
Life,” but that is only an added reason 
for witnessing his Androcles. Also, you 
should see Phil Dwyer, as the lion, and 
I suppose you ought to see Lillah Mc- 
Carthy. 

















“THE CLEVER ONES” 


TARTING with a _ wonderfully 
amusing group of mentally nouveau 
riche, the upstart daughter and the 
cleverly drawn wife of a stolid, prosaic 
and indignant business man, who pro- 
tests that she “had rather be in the 
. movement than in the kitchen,” Alfred 
Sutro, author of the exquisite “Makers 
of Men” and of the better-known “The 
Walls of Jericho,” carries his audiences 
through a promising first act into dull 
and disappointing second and third acts 
in “The Clever Ones.” This languid 
farce, originally done by Gerald Du 
Maurier in London, served to reopen 
the pretty little Punch and: Judy. It is 
notable chiefly as an example of wasted 
opportunities. 

Doris Marrable drops a bombshell 
into the bosom of her family in the an- 
nouncement of her intention to marry 
an anarchist. The anarchist, Wilfrid 
Callender, calls in person, and has 
driven Mr. Marrable into a fury by air- 
ing the most radical views as to matri- 
mony, and other things, when, finding 
himself alone with pater familias, he 
confesses himself an impostor, feign- 
ing “advanced ideas” to ingratiate him- 
self with Doris. Follows a tea at the 
home of Callender’s friend, a real, 
though beneficent, or Ryan-Walker 
anarchist, where Callender’s man-serv- 
ant and a loud-mouthed and genuine 
“red,” picked up on the Thames Em- 
bankment, pose as “disciples,” that 
Doris may be wearied of the whole 
business. This scene, which might have 
been as funny as the meeting of the 
committee on ways and means in “Gen- 
eral John Regan,” and isn’t, comes to 
nothing because Doris, and her mother, 
are delighted, instead of disgusted. It 
is an act later that Doris decides she 
doesn’t want to marry Callender, who 
is snatched up prettily by the attractive 
daughter of the beneficent anarchist. 

The acting of the play ranges from 
great excellence, in the case of Annie 
Hughes’ Mrs. Marrable, Beatrice Pren- 
tice’s Doris, and the Harrold Marrable 
of that capital comedian Herbert Yost 
(the same who played the reporter in 
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“The Marriage of Columbine’’), to ut- 
ter hopélessness in the case of the pro- 
ducer, Charles Hopkins, as Cgllender. 
Russ Whytal, never-to-be-forgotten for 
his work in “The Witching Hour” and 
“The Pigeon,” is wasted upon the part 
of the beneficent anarchist, while Ed- 
ward Emery, who is almost as gentle as 
Mr. Whytal, is miscast in a role—Peter 
Marrable—that should have been 
awarded to Charles Dalton. Mrs. Hop- 
kins is pleasant as the girl finally chosen 
by Callender. 

“The Clever Ones” is a ripple in the 
waters of. Broadway. 


ALSO RAN 


WOMAN next me at the Princess 
confirmed my comparison, in the 
last number of THE Green Book, by 
venturing the opinion that “ ‘The Critic’ 
was stolen from ‘The Show Shop.’” 
Just such ignorance of Sheridan’s fine 
old “dramatic piece,” as new now as 
when the manager of Drury Lane 
penned his dark hints of prevalent pla- 
giarism and his extolment of puffery, 
may explain public indifference to this 
production, which discovered a new and 
excellent comedian in B. Iden Payne. 
The presentation of “Ninety in the 
Shade,” book by Guy Bolton, author 
of “The Rule of Three” and “The 
Fallen Idol,” and music by Jerome 
Kern, at the Knickerbocker, causes one 
to wonder why all the funny women 
in the world aré named May, Mary or 
Marie. May Irwin, Mary Cahill, and 
Marie Dressler—a trio to start one 
laughing at thought of them! Even the 
bushel of dull talk and conventional 
incident in this musical comedy doesn’t 
hide the light of Miss Cahill, whose 
genius is revealed in a brief but irre- 
sistible burlesque of a problem play. 
This month we have had an unusual * 
quantity of good acting—Miss Barry- 
more’s, Miss Starr’s, Miss Varesi’s and 
Mr. Heggie’s—and we have had “An- 
drocles,” “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife,” “The Shadow” and 
“Marie-Odile.” For what we have re- 
ceived, the Lord make us truly thank- 
ful. “Ein, zwei, drei—Amen!” 








Ben 


DESCRIBING A SLICE OF SUC- 
CESS AS VIEWED BY. THE 
SALAMBO’S ORCHESTRA LEADER 








By Arthur 


I UTSIDE of a couple of red- 
| O hot months in the summer, the 
only time the Salambo Vaude- 


ville House ran empty was in the 
morning. Like gaping, perishing clams 
waiting for flood-tide to return, so that 
silent, yawning amphitheater, its dark- 
ness gashed by the red of the leather 
chairs, clamored for occupancy, 
pleaded to be filled with its daily tides 
of people. Those padded, glowing seats 
carried fourteen audiences a week. The 
leather had vibrated to tumbling waves 
of jollity till it breathed out welcome. 
The Salambo ran packed afternoon 
and evening, week-days and Sundays. 
Morning was the time when new acts 
were tried out, next week’s music re- 
hearsed, and crippled numbers repaired 
and jerked up to a snappy intensity. A 
damaged or shop-worn article was not 
allowed to drag its slow length along 
on those justly famous boards in that 
most popular circuit. Every number 
must spill vitality, and, inside of its 
allotted quarter-hour, whisk its audi- 
tors to the Islands of the Blessed, 
where there is sunshine and laughter. 
Every song had a top:note that climbed 
the sky and gratified the gallery, be- 
cause it seemed to be located in that 
region. 
_ Yes, it was a good world to which 
you could buy admission for a quar- 
ter (daylight price) and half a dollar 
(at night), a world where open-faced, 
springy young men grew great, bulging 
biceps that could toss iron weights from 
wing to wing, and lift whole families 
on high, a world of dancing queens who 
sprinkled their footsteps as lightly as 
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violets are sown by the winds of 
spring. 

Always there must be communicated 
from performer to people the sense of 
speed, as if we had reached one of the 
great moments of living. Those vaude- 
ville folk acted as if they were running 
full-tilt down-hill, and as if, when they 
reached the bottom, something quite 
glorious or perilous would happen. For 
his brief turn, everyone entered briskly, 
smilingly, and left happy. If you didn’t 
sit too close to the cruel lights, every 
woman’s cheek was as ruddy as the 
spray tossed from apple blossoms. How 
hard those simple people worked to 
please! Sometimes you could see the 
perspiration gemming their foreheads 
after some unusually fast run of quick- 
talk. And once a tall and powerful 
woman, Olga Stanova, had tumbled to 
the floor in a long, racking turn of sob- 
bing, clean fore-spent by her bit of 
character-acting. 


ig WAS morning rehearsal. Fay Mid- 

dleton was just tripping off. She was 
on old hand at the variety game. She 
had once been one of the Sutherland 
Sisters, but that turn had worn out, as 
her age began to creep through and 
mar the artless simper of that ingénue 
skit. So, out of the ashes of her wonted 
fires, she had built the later number. It 
was a lean and flashy song, but she had 
the mystic grace of “putting it over.” 
She had an impetus that conveyed her 
own speed to the giant nerve of the 
audience. It is a knack of striking the 
common denominator between perform- 
ers and listeners. It is sometimes mere 

















effrontery, and sometimes sheer vital- 
ity, and once in a season, charming 
talent. But always there is an element 
of conquest in it. 

“Will it do, Ben?” she asked anx- 
iously, for an old-timer grows a little 
worried, as the gray begins to sift down 
upon hair that once was lustrous. 

“You’re all right,’ the orchestra 
leader replied cheerily. She walked off 
to her noon meal. 

“T don’t know how she does it,” he 
said, turning to his men, “but she does 
it’ She just barely gets away with it. 
Two more years, and she’s down and 
out. I can remember when she could 
sing.” 

“Well, who’s next,” he began impa- 
tiently. “Hit it up, you in there,” he 
called out. 


“THE next number was a first appear- 

ance on any boards. A very little 
and a very young girl came on, and the 
red-haired stage hand lifted out her 
beautiful gilt harp. 

‘“What’s your name, little one?” Ben 
asked. 

“Mabel Craig,” she answered. “That 
isn’t my real name,” she added, 
naively. 

“It never is,” asserted Ben. She sat 
down timidly, after passing over her 
score. Ben turned the leaves frown- 
ingly. 

“Go ahead,” he said dubiously. She 
went through number one and number 
two. 

“Can that church stuff,” urged the 
man who bashed the cymbals, beat 
the drum, rendered the sound of rip- 
ping silk, groaned, whined, and barked. 

“Union wages for us, on that death 
scene,” demanded the pianist, “—short- 
er nights, more beer. I used to do that 
kind of fade-away myself, before I 
had to work for a living.” 

“Exactly what’s the matter?” she 
asked, with a rather pitiful attempt at 
sarcasm in the wording and tone. 

“Plenty,” said Ben. “The first thing, 
the boat song, has got the makings in 
it. It’s got a jolly bit in the middle. 
But you didn’t know it when you met 
it. You saved up a total of about ten 
seconds for the all-right part; and you 


BEN 


wasted five minutes on your opening, 
which is slow, and another five minutes 
on the finish, which is worse. You 
spoiled a good thing because you don’t 
know what to forget and what to fea- 
ture. As for number two—it’s all 
wrong. It’s slow all the way through. 
You couldn’t get away with it at an 
Orphan Asylum. How long do you 
think we would be drawing our salaries 
on that high-brow, sleepy stuff? This 
place is a theater. That means it’s full 
of people. People want the punch, not 
a sleeping-drug.” 

“Maybe you'd get hold of it, if you 
went over it a few times with me,” she 
suggested. 

“This isn’t a training school,” re- 
marked Ben, and then, as the memory 
of the feeble number poured over him, 
he sharpened his comment. “We aren’t 
running a_ kindergarten,” he said. 
“This is a judgment seat. This is where 
it’s Yes or No. And yours is No.” 

“Then I don’t go on?” she asked. 

“Go on?” repeated Ben. “Certainly 
not. You’d come off so quick that the 
limelight would never have time to find 
you. Harlem’s a quiet place, but it can 
yell when it’s sore.” 

That broke through her brave irony 
and dissolved her into open suffering. 
Her body shook with her heaving sobs 
—the kind that come from ’way down, 
and ‘hurt as they come. They were not 
noisy or showy, but lifted out of trou- 
ble. 

“What’s the matter now, little girl?” 
Ben inquired. ‘“You’re young yet. You 
got lots of time.” 

“T haven’t got lots of time,” she 
sobbed out. “This is my last chance.” 
And she turned and made for the left 
wing. . 

The red-haired boy followed hard 
after with the harp, which he placed in 
a far corner of the entry, as if it were 
in disgrace. 

“That sounded real,” remarked Ben, 
thoughtfully, as he turned to his trusted 
ally, the second violin. 

“Sure thing,” returned that search- 
ing appraiser of human nature. 

“T guess I’ll have a look,” Ben de- 
cided, and vaulted up on the boards 
from his hollow. 
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Up till then he hadn’t been watching 
her. He’d been too busy beating out 
the thick, mottled notes of her musical 
score, and trying to hold his dejected 
men under some sort of marching or- 
ders. He found her in the general 
dressing-room, putting on a very dainty 
little hat over a very tear-stained face. 

She was one of those frail little 
creatures, with an unexpected vibrancy 
at the core of them. She had timidity 
but not cowardice. The features were 
small, but their diminutive outposts at 
forehead and nose and chin advanced, 
and did not retreat. Lines of good, 
hard struggle were beginning to be 
woven into the pure white of the temple 
and brow. 


ig WAS youth making its first stand- 

up fight against the usual hopeless 
odds—indifference, antagonism, ridi- 
cule. She was not just a newcomer, 
then, trading on untried youth—but a 
newcomer who had spent some of the 
early flame in burning through the bar- 
riers. _So slight was this trouble, this 
merest shadow, on the fair white sur- 
face, that a careless person would have 
taken her for a youngster in the first 
flush. But Ben’s eyes had been trained 
on too many city children to miss the 
delicate indications, however faint and 
indecisive, which marked one who was 
willing to work till the health rocked, 
one who was offering up her central 
vitality, like a cup of wine to be poured 
out. 

He knew the child-girl type, the Oh- 
you-Kids, who talked as if they were 
still in the cradle, and made their ap- 
peal to every man in sight in an in- 
fantile, plaintive, pleading way. After 
a few hundred. of that sart, you were 
wearied by the next whine that drifted 
through the wings. And he was well 
used to the lazy and more or less lan- 
guishing ladies, who went through the 
motiorts of singing, toeing or dialogue- 
ing, but whose real heart-interest never 
wandered from the search for a soft 
and easy mark—some stock-broker or 
other fancy financier, who would gild 
the going and solve a poor girl’s career. 
And neither of these types was a 
worker. They drifted on the tide, look- 
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ing for a cinch. Their philosophy of 
life was that you deserved good luck. 
About twice in the nine months, you 
looked up at a newcomer, who was a 
worker, a girl who put as much style 
in her steps as in her shoes, a girl who 
trusted more to honest preparation than 
to feminine charm. 

So his heart warmed when he 
scanned the harpist, and caught that 
impalpable net-work of struggle which 
human will, wrestling with a brute uni- 
— casts over the face of the plod- 

er. 

“She'll do,” he said to himself. 

“Now what’s the matter?” he asked 
not unkindly, but still a little vexed at 
her unprofessional behavior. 


“Nothing,” she replied, turning 
away. 

“Nothing means everything,” he re- 
turned. “Speak up.” 


“What good will it do?” she whim- 
pered. 

“It may do a lot of good,” he sug- 
gested; “you never can tell. What are 
you feeling so bad about?” 

“T guess you’d feel bad,” she said, 
with a rush of color and a rush of 
words, “—I guess you’d feel bad if 
you'd worked for a thing three years, 
and then had to give it up and go back 
home.” And she returned to her crying. 

“Where’s home?” prompted Ben. 

She paused a moment in her sobbing. 
She looked at Ben a full moment curi- 
ously to learn if he were really listening, 
or was only teasing. She decided in his 
favor. 

“My home’s in the Middle West. I 
come from a town, one of those weeny 
little towns, where you know every- 
body. They always said I was good at 
it, on the harp I mean, from the time 
I was ever so little. I played for my 
aunt, evenings. She brought me up, 
you know. She liked it so, she said 
she’d do anything for me. She saved 
all the money she could, and three years 
ago she let me come to New York to 
really learn. I’ve.been studying hard, 
ever so hard, ever since, and they all 
said I was good. My teacher says I’m 
good.” 

‘“‘Who’s your teacher?” asked Ben. 

“Joseffy,” said the girl proudly. 

















BEN 


“Oh, ho,” said Ben thoughtfully, “he 
said you were good, did he? He 
knows.” : 

“Of course he knows,”* she replied 
with spirit. 

“Why don’t you work some more 
with him,” suggested Ben, “and get bet- 
ter.” 

“That’s just the matter,” she replied, 
the trouble touching her face again. 
“The money’s all gone. He’s been teach- 
ing me for nothing for the last six 
months, but there’s no more for board. 
I just have to get work. He got me this 
chance with the circuit, and now you 
say I can’t go on.” 

“Let’s see your repertory, a minute,” 
said Ben. He turned it over. “Here’s 
a Russian cadenza thing. It’s ripping. 
Can you play it?” 

“Certainly, I can play it,” she re- 
torted. “I can play ’most anything.” 

“Well, why in—why in Joseffy’s 
name didn’t you use this tune?” 

“The piece you didn’t like is harder 
than this thing,” she said in a hurt 
tone. 

“You bet it’s harder, and duller, and 
generally punkier. Now, little girl, get 
this straight. Your job is the same as 
mine. You’ve got to please people. 
They don’t come around to Seventh 
Avenue to hear a funeral march. They 
want a little fun before they croak. 
This thing that you slid past is full of 
good times. Just step over to your 
strings a minute, and let me hear you 
cheer us up.” 


SHE pulled over the dressing-room 
stool, tuned up an instant, and then 
led out the melody. The silvery ribbon, 
wavering, trickled, and lost itself, and 
grew firm, and held its way unbroken 
to the end. 

“Right you are,” he said; “Joseffy 
knows. You can play. Now, on that 
first thing you gave us out in front, cut 
out the first ten bars, and give the song 
in the middle three times running.” 

“But—” she began. 

“Three times,” repeated Ben, em- 
phatically. “We may make it four. For 
your encore—” 

“Encore,” she stammered. 
“Easiest thing you know,” inter- 
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rupted Ben. “I never yet dropped an 
encore when | wanted it. You're going 
to have an encore. That’s settled. 

“Now back to the bright lights for 
yours,” he went on, “while I talk to the 
boys a minute. Joe,” he called to the 
red-haired lord of the wings, “just 
move back this tuneful lyre to center 
front. We’re on again. Yes, take your 
hat off, that’s a good girl. Your hair 
is part of it. 

“Boys,” said Ben, returning, “we're 
going to give her a chance. She’s been 
telling me her story. I think it’s 
straight goods. She’s in a lot of trou- 
ble. The family funds have given out, 
and she hits the home trail, if she 
doesn’t put it over right here and now. 
She’s got the goods, but she hasn’t got 
the speed. Let’s get busy and introduce 
the rattle. 

“Now, first, young lady, your pose is 
right. The lay-out i fine.” 2 

The picture was pretty. The beauti- 
ful golden instrument with its silver 
strings was pleasant for the waiting 
eye. Every few moments one of those 
vibrating strings would pick up a flicker 
of light and send it flashing and glanc- 
ing back at you. And once in a while, 
all the strings in unison would reflect 
the light, and then a shimmer of gold 
rippled over them as if their music had 
become visible. Silver, when unplucked 
and silent, those wires blurred into gold 
when they throbbed. It was as if all 
that was essential of the piano, its heart 
of tone, had been lifted out of its hid- 
den box, and strung up perpendicu- 
larly. 

The fingering was right. Oh, he 
knew that arch of the hand, where the 
middle joint of the knuckles is the apex 
of the pointed arch; and the long, 
stroking motion of the fingers, as they 
flowed over the singing strings. And 
that tone was audible which the proud 
instrument will give out only to one 
who is both masterful and caressing, as 
if it were used to being bossed and 
petted, and, like a blooded horse, would 
only follow the one rightful owner. 
Yes, the hands were the hands of a 
player, and the tone was the tone of 
obedient melody. 

Where did the clash come in? 
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Now it so happens that the eyes of 
an orchestra leader are on a level with 
the boots of a stage performer. Some- 
times they are twinkling toes, and some- 
times comedy brogans, but always they 
are eloquent, for that is where vaude- 
ville temperament leaks out. And now 
Ben was troubled to see the neat little 
shoes of the harpist beating wild tat- 
tooes, and then squirming and shuffling, 
as if they were trying to crawl inside 
themselves. Tremblings and retreats 
were throwing out all their signals of 
distress right there, plain to the eye. 
He stopped her. “Listen, young 
woman,” he said: “Get this through 





your head. You're going to appear this" 


afternoon, and the rest of the week, 
and anybody that’s made good here is 
solid with the circuit. You're on for 
keeps. Now go ahead.” 

She went ahead. 

“There’s a difference,” chanted Ben. 
“With that bunch of tunes you can 
squat out here till the calcium puts sun- 
burns on you, and then come back later 
for a tan.” 


OU never knew what a prosper- 

ous, care-free city you lived in, till 
you went to that Salambo show of a 
Monday afternoon. There is the first 
secular day of the week, when men 
must work and women must slave, but, 
as surely as the-week swung round, a 
full house greeted the fresh bill of of- 
ferings. Smoke wreaths rose from the 
balcony, till the electric bulbs of the 
ceiling wavered and went blue with the 
hot mist. The orchestra was heavy 
with ample matrons and tired business 
men, so tired that they were still con- 
tinuing their week-end of rest. The 
gallery was freighted down to the gun- 
wale and up to the wall with an army 
of the unemployed. And the boxes 
were redolent with Harlem’s dashing 
leaders. It was always a full house, 
and when some circuit favorite, fresh 
from a triumph in Cedar Rapids and 
El Paso,—Eva Tango, or Girtie Astor, 
or the daughter of Mrs. Siegfried,—re- 
turned to her own, then it was stand- 
ing for yours, if you had sat late at 
luncheon—standing yonder at the outer 
rim, where Gus, the usher, surveyed the 
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explosive audience with an eye of fine 
detachment, when he wasn’t passing 
ice-water, or sprinkling the aisles with 
cologne. 

The first appearance of little Mabel 
Craig was on a fortunate afternoon, in 
a dozen ways. For instance, bright- 
eyed Charley Poole was there by 
chance, doing the vaudeville for his 
progressive metropolitan sheet. Poole 
is that man whose name you see in 
blood-red letters by day, and fire-clad 
letters by night, sprinkled at the stra- 
tegic points of our throbbing city. 
The notice asks : 





Do you know that Charles Poole is 
now with the Mercury? Price one 
cent. 











It made you wonder what Poole had 
done and what the Mercury had done, 
before that happy union had been ef- 
fected. About once a month, in be- 
tween the heavy-weight drammers and 
polished comedies and the languorous, 
lingeried musical cocktails, Poole 
dropped in on the varieties, and did a 
delightful half-column on whatever 
took his alert blue eye. What Poole 
said about a leading lady or a knife- 
thrower you could read on all the ash- 
barrels and vacant fences in town. It 
was nice for the artiste and nice for the 
critic, as both names were wafted into 
our consciousness. 

Forty minutes of rag-time, rough- 
house and mixed harmony had sped by. 
Then the two page-boys shot the white 
cardboard placards into place, announc- 
ing “Mabel Craig—Harpist.” 

There was a glint of sunshine on her 
hair—real sunshine, not the kind that 
is bottled. Her voice had a ripe con- 
tralto note, as she spoke her few words 
of introduction to her harp-solos, a 
quivering tone out of the diaphragm— 
that brought you the wash of deep 
water, as it speeds along an unbroken 
channel. Her figure had a wistfulness, 
a little droop at the shoulders, as if she 
had settled herself to the long fight. 
And the figure itself was so slight and 
graceful, so helpless in the jaw of time. 
Old china and slender furniture and 
loving care should surround her. 




















Just as she was beginning, sitting 
there so quaintly all tucked in, making 
pleasant lines and curves with her harp, 
the fat man, who always ‘occupied the 
third row right on Monday afternoon, 
sneezed. Everything he did was tre- 
mendous. When he laughed, it shook 
the calcium man at the ceiling. When 
he clapped, it made an encore. When 
he went out, the show was over. But 
his sneeze had a shade more of fervor 
in it than any other of his weekly dem- 
onstrations. It rang bell-like to the 
roof. This was bad for a little girl just 
gathering her forces for a first onset. 
The four layers of humanity from floor 
to gallery laughed cordially, as at an 
old friend, and then applauded, for this 
was one of his best efforts. She smiled 
pleasantly, smiled just enough—not the 
vacant, loose-lipped grin of weakness, 
as of one trying to fall in with some- 
thing not at all funny,—nor yet primly, 
severely, as who should say let us get 
it over with, quickly,—but as one pay- 
ing it just the amount of kindly atten- 
tion it deserved, a slight thing in pass- 
ing, and now let us to this affair in 
hand. The audience followed her, and 
made the transition with her, and let 
her create the spring-gladness of her 
opening number in the hot auditorium. 

“A pleasant touch,” said the real- 
estate dealer from Eighth Avenue, who 
read the musical criticisms in his morn- 
ing paper. 

“A nice girl,” said his wife, who liked 
her modesty—not one of your flaunting 
kind. 

It was different, and it got over. 


HE was so diminutive for so much 

power to come out of her. The size 
of the throb she communicated had 
more magnitude than you would say 
she could set going. What a staunch 
little dynamo it was to let loose currents 
that could clutch you, and shower you 
with sparks! What a fine wire to be 
charged with such a rugged potential! 
There was a sweep to her way of doing 
it—a sweep of strong hands and arms. 

As you sat out in front of her and 
looked up at the bowed figure and curv- 
ing harp, the thing revealed to you was 
just this: once again you were present 
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when something beautiful went up in 


smoke and flame. A burning sacrifice 
took place in front of you. Something 
was consumed while you sat there— 
something precious and indeed inesti- 
mable, the price the artist pays for 
stealing a reflection from the light of 
lights. You were able to buy admission 
to see a human soul, like a tongue of 
flame, flare up for an instant of time, 
before it flickered back to its own in- 
accessible home. 

And whether that offering shall be 
spilt on the ground, or shall reach out 
to the waiting people, depends on some 
one man, like Ben. Some man must be 
there to belt in that invisible ray of 
force and make it serve its turn. 


POOLE had been shifting about in 
his seat, wondering if he had 
wasted his afternoon, for the first five 
numbers had been the regulation thing, 
with no chance to guy or glorify them. 
But here was manna and honey-dew. 
Here was a gentle appropriate offering, 
lifted by competent fingers from a 
melodious instrument, and overhung, 
as if with a nodding lily, by a pale, 
sweet face. The picture was ready 
made for his gifted transcription. There 
was his copy, ripe for the write-up. 

In her Studio Club days, she had met 
the famous Mr. Poole, and knew his 
value to her ascending crescent. Now 
as she sat in front of the thousand eyes, 
she sighted his ruddy boy-face. Ata 
flash she saw her little act occupying 
his quoted column. Accordingly, as 
she bowed off to hearty and wide- 
spread applause, she picked up his eye, 
and smiled directly to him, after she 
had swept her audience from side to 
side. Three times she was recalled, and 
each time she focused her brightness 
on that young herald of fame. 

Poole affected a splendid indifference 
to the personal element in life and let- 
ters and assumed an amused and gentle 
condescension in conversing with young 
women; but underneath his aloofness 
there beat a heart that could flutter. 
And the blithe young thing’s singling 
of him out, while it seemed to him 
rather youthful and quite what you 
might expect, yet he felt to be rather 
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clever of her, after all. He was pleased. 
And some of that additional pleasure 
was later to glide into his agreeable 
comment. 


LL encores are in the hands of Ben, 

as all old stars know. No sea- 
soned veteran of the boards ever bows 
to the plaudits of a pleased house, but 
bows first and last to Ben. For it is 
Ben who gives wings to that applause. 
When it is wavering, he hurls his men 
headlong at a quick-step, and collects 
the scattered clapping into a cannonade 
of heartiness. When the waves of ap- 
proval are rising and falling, he keeps 
them to their rhythm and prolongs 
them, by floating a throb just ahead. 
Sometimes he will convert a lukewarm 
house into a thunder-storm, by letting 
loose an accelerating volume of tone, 
as if his instruments were hurrying to 
a steep place and were going to jump 
off. And, on occasion, with a tremolo, 
as if a rather noisy heart were break- 
ing, he will arouse the instinct of de- 
cency and fair play in the breast of a 
somnolent matinée, and make them in 
self-respect encore what they hadn’t 
waked up to. 

Ben organized enthusiasm. No star 
would have got much applause without 
his quivering instruments. It was irre- 
sistible—that spectacle of puffing, clang- 
ing, booming men, bending in a fury to 
their brass, and his own electrified fig- 
ure of ecstasy, with tossing arms, and 
sweeping bow, now beseeching his co- 
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horts to blow and roar, and now flash- 
ing his bow over his sobbing fiddle, as 
he joined his seconds in a frenzied 
spurt for the finish. Your feet and 
hands obeyed the call. He had become 
your leader. So, to-day, he supplied an 
underpinning for the good will of the 
audience towards this little girl. When 
it was dying he revived it. When it 
was spraying out aimlessly, he unified 
it. He was like a clear, high voice, he 
and his fiddle, and his faithful men, 
calling for cheers for little Mabel Craig. 
But she had lost Ben, in that new gleam 
of Poole on her horizon. 

The harpist was off, and the next 
number on. Fine, fat, warm-hearted 
Fanny Yoeman, who was once frisky . 
and funny in the far-gone days when to 
be Irish was to be in the swim, came 
tottering out. Before beginning to 
squeeze her Green-Erin song from the 
relic of a once gurgling treble, she 
leaned far over the bright lights and 
whispered to her old-time friend— 
“Ben, Ben—still making stars out of 
cheeses, aren’t you?” 

Ben smiled back to her, and gave her 
the low, easy ‘key for her tired old 
voice. Then he turned to his second 
violin for one of those quiet asides 
which helped him to get through the 
day’s work; 

“We've pulled twenty youngsters out 
of the hole, since we’ve been fiddling 
here—you and I and the boys—and I’ve 
yet to see one who knew it,” he said, 
and made ready for Fanny’s encore. 


ee 
THE COMPROMISE 


“WE HEAR much of compromise nowadays,” said Augustus Thomas, during 
a dinner he recently gave at his home in New Rochelle, “and it is some- 


times a good thing. 


“T knew a young playwright who got married a little over a year ago. 


He and 


his wife were constantly arguing as to whether they should buy two bicycles 


or an up-to-date motor-cycle. 


He was constantly telling me of the little wrangles 


they had and that it seemed quite impossible for them to agree upon the matter. 
“I was abroad for a time and soon after my return I chanced to meet the young 


playwright. 


After a few minutes’ conversation, he suddenly said: 


“*You know, Mr. Thomas, how my wife and I wrangled for months, but, thank 


goodness, we’ve compromised at last!’ 
“Indeed? I exclaimed. 
mised on?” 


‘I’m glad to hear it. 


What have you compro- 


““*A baby carriage,’ he answered proudly.” 
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John Drew 
as Sir Jasper 
in “Rosemary.” 
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WOULD YOU 
KNOW HIM? 


ye HN DREW, 
after years of 
mustached popu- 
larity, has sacri- 
ficed his peculiar- 
ly Drewish adorn- 
ment to the de- 
mands of neces- 
sity. 
When Mr. Drew 
was cast for Sir 
Jasper in Charles 
Frohman’s _ revival 
of “Rosemary,” in 
which he and Maude 
Adams appeared more 
than a decade ago, it 
was decided beyond ne- 
gation that a smooth- 
shaven portrayal was nec- 
essary, and a barber changed 
the theatrical map. 

The actor stood the blow hero- 
ically. 


Photograph by James and 
Bushnell, Seattle 


John Drew with 
his famous 
mustache. 


As he appears to- 
ay, sans upper- 
lip adornment. 














“Enthusiasm for your 
work,” asserts Evelyn 
Greeley, “is a percen- 
tage of fifty towards 
success, for it includes 
serious interest, sincere, 
untiring effort, apprecia- 
tion of opportunity and 
the disposition to accept 
trials and failures as mere 
experiences. The re- 
maining fifty per cent is 
made of talent and per- 
sonality—the latter that 
mysterious quality that 
‘gets one over’ on the 
screen or on the stage.” 











‘When in Doubt-” 








A TALK WITH EVELYN 
GREELEY. THE LAT- 
EST RECRUIT FROM 
THE “*LEGITIMATE’’ 














TO THE PICTURES 
“ ES,” related Evelyn 
Y | Greeley, “I was just 
eighteen when I ran 
away from boarding-school to , 
New York, and, do you know,” £3 
—very impressively —“it was {a 
two weeks before my parents /i aia 
knew about it. By that time § } 
I was a full-fledged actress, ]& 
playing in ‘The Three Twins’ 
and doing two dance special- 
ties as if I had been at it all of 
my life. (That was about two 
years ago.) 

“You see, Mother and Father 
wanted me to be graduated from 
school and then live with them 
in Lexington—Lexington, Ken- 
tucky—and get married. I’m 
never going to get married—I'’m 
going to succeed in this. What? 
Well, I wont bet—not my life, any- sees 
way—that I wont marry; but I don’t by Moter 4 
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‘A road company has its fascinations 
and its drawbacks—but more of the 
latter.” 







think I will—not for a 
while, anyway.” 

She let loose the 
faintest trace of a 
giggle, then clapped a 
hand over her mouth. 
“I will giggle, some- 
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eS “We women have our 


work to do, whether in 
the home or out in the 
world, and whatever it 
is, if we do it well, we 
have accomplished the 
mission for Which we 
were put on earth. Suc- 
cess inevitably comes— 
if we try hard enough. 
‘That’s my belief and I 
am putting it into 
practice.” 























times,’ she 
apologized ; 

“but Iam very 

serious, too. 

When in doubt, 

I say, giggle. I 
always did on the 
stage. I never had 
stage-fright in my life, and sometimes when all of 
the others didn’t know whether they were standing 
up or sitting down, I would giggle. That would 
always relieve the tension. And they would all 

look so terribly funny, anyway.” 

Miss Greeley is the Essanay Film Company’s 
newest recruit from the legitimate stage. She 
explains very simply—in her soft, Southern drawl 
—that life with a traveling road company had its 
fascinations, and its drawbacks—but more of the 
latter than the first. 

“So,” she declares, “I looked around and decided 
upon the films. Then—you simply can’t believe this! 
—I got camera-fright. I had walked out on the 
stage before audiences of thousands without ever a 
tremor, and then—a camera scared me almost sick. You 
get a sensation like looking into the mouth of a loaded 
cannon. Who could giggle then?” 






“I’m never going 
to get married ; 
I’m going to suc- 


ceed on the films.” 
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Striking scene in George M. Cohan’s new 
William Collier, Mr. Cohan and 


William Collier es His Own 


“cae tec STAGE AS 

















By George M. Cohan 





wide-open to him, for every Tom, Dick and 
L_—_—_l} Harry of us realizes that it is from him that the 
stage is taking on new vim and vigor. 
During the last few years a good dozen of the most 
noteworthy successes have been written by beginners. Gus 
McHugh was an inexperienced writer of full-length plays 
when he created that phenomenally successful farce, “Offi- 
cer 666;”’ Carlyle Moore, a virtual novice, wrote “Stop 
Thief!’ Elmer Reizenstein gave us “On Trial” as his first 
play ; and Roi Cooper Megrue stepped into the limelight with 
“Under Cover” and his co-authorship of “It Pays to Adver- 
tise.” (For ten years or more he was a play-reader. ) 
Willard Mack first won Broadway’s attention with his 
“Kick In” and “So Much for So Much.” And he has others coming, 
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| H AIL, the amateur playwright! Our arms are 


























































révue, “Hello Broadway!” showing 
chorus singing the title song. 


S t of y George M. Cohan 


| HAVE SEEN IT sane 


Kid. 


In collaboration with 
Verne Hardin Porter 


[ am told. Alice Brown, the short-story writer 
who won Winthrop Ames’ ten-thousand-dollar 
play-contest with her “Children of Earth,” had 
never before, to my knowledge, written a play; 
George V. Hobart and Guy Bolton have stepped out 
of musical comedy and into serious dramatic work 
with “Experience” and “The Fallen Idol;” Parker 
A. Hord, author of Marie Dressler’s “A Mix-up” is 
a Washington newspaper man; and a number of here- 
tofore unknown authors have their names attached to 
the new plays now in the producing. 

Naturally the actor has the best of it in play-writ- 
ing. Willard Mack’s success has not surprised me, 
for his stock and vaudeville training has taught him 
the rules of the game. The actor knows how written lines will sound 
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when they are spoken on the stage; he 
knows how certain effects can be ob- 
tained and where they are best placed ; 
and he is not inclined to be literary. He 
has learned the lesson that to be suc- 
cessful you must get down to earth in 
the theater. 

Yet it is harder to get a laugh in 
print than it is on the stage. On the 
stage you have atmosphere. My ex- 
perience in reading manuscripts has 
taught me that. I have read over lines 
that brought never the flicker of a grin; 
the same lines, when spoken from the 
stage, sent me into an uproar of laugh- 
ter. But at the same time, the writer 
for the stage and the writer for print 
use different means to gain their 
laughs and their thrills. 

Most of the experienced playwrights 
realize the value of having their manu- 
scripts read aloud to the producer. 
When the prospective buyer is toiling 
through a mass of manuscripts he is 
likely to lose certain points of emphasis. 
Therefore, many playwrights employ 
more or less professional play-readers 
to demonstrate their wares.. Every 
seemingly available manuscript, even 
after it has been read by the producer 
or by one of his assistants, should be 
read aloud to him. He should gain an 
idea of its “sound’—what its effect on 
the audience will be. 

Arnold Daly is the greatest play- 
reader it has been my pleasure to hear. 
If a manager refuses a play after he 
has heard Daly read it, the play must 
lack everything a play should have. 
Daly knows—both ends of the game. 
As a youngster he started out as 
Charles Frohman’s office-boy, and he 
has gone up by slow stages until he is 
one of the greatest actors in the Ameri- 
can theater. He knows what the man- 
agers want and what the public wants— 
and there is often quite a difference. 


AUTHORS of the genius type seem 

not to realize that there is work, 
and hard work, put in on every play. 
They regard a play as an inspiration, 
reeled off overnight by means of some 
God-given gift. Not much! I never 
heard of a laborless inspiration making 
a fortune for anyone. 
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Now “Stop Thief” was one of the 
most logical, smoothly-running farces 
ever produced on any stage. Moore 
rewrote it six times before it was ap- 
proved by us. He must have written 
at least five entirely new plays before 
we accepted “Stop Thief ;” but he is 
one of the few playwrights who work 
on the theory that the other fellow is 
likely to have some ideas, and that the 
author does not know everything. He 
is willing to take advice and sugges- 
tions—and for that reason, if no other, 
I believe he will prove a greater success, 
and eventually become a greater crafts- 
man, than those who will not. 

Reizenstein threw away—not liter- 
ally, of course—the first manuscript of 
“On Trial.” Arthur Hopkins had pur- 
chased certain rights to the play and 
had brought it to us to produce. Reiz- 
enstein’s idea was splendid, but I did 
not like the story ; it was altogether too 
morbid—no high lights. Nor were the 
characters built up so that one liked 
them in spite of himself. I told Reizen- 
stein to write an entirely different 
story into his scenes, and in three 
or four weeks he came back with the 
play as it was later produced. Only in 
a few instances did we change the re- 
vised manuscript, and only a’few words 
were altered then. Had Reizenstein 
been an older and accepted playwright, 
he might have turned up his nose when 
we asked him to re-write what some of 
them choose to call their “soul’s blood.” 
But as it was, he felt encouraged be- 
cause we had taken so much interest in 
his original manuscript, and he went to 
work on the new version with lots of 
zest. 

In its orignal form, “Officer 666” 
was not treated as a farce. It was al- 
most a melodrama, but neither that nor 
a farce, or both. McHugh literally 
ripped the manuscript to pieces, chang- 
ing it here, there and everywhere, and 
then changing it again, until the play as 
produced never would have been recog- 
nized as the original. 

I have remarked in these articles 
that the author gets all of the money— 
or all of it that the actor doesn’t get. 
We paid Winchell Smith a quarter of a 
million dollars in royalties on his “The 
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Sam Harris and Mr. Cohan, 





















Photograph by 


comprising the producing phe ged 
firm of Cohan 
Harris. 


George M. 
Cohan 


Fortune 
Hunter” in three years. 
That play, of course, 
was an exception, 
but it will probably 
earn a half million 
dollars for Smith be- 
fore it is played out. 
In the old days 
_ the managers got 
their share of the 
stock royalties, but 
under the new sys- 
tem the author usually 
retains this privilege. 
A successful play may 
run for six or seven and 
sometimes ten years in 
stock after it has been 
taken off Broadway. 


NLY recently I 
read -an article 
wherein a _ song- 
writer said he did not want 
| his songs whistled—that 
whistling made them common. 
He wanted his songs to “haunt 
the audience.” 

I want them to whistle my 
songs. The only way of prov- 
ing whether a song has the 
meat and appeal in it is by 
looking at your music pub- 
lisher’s statements every six 
months. People do not buy 
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songs unless they can pick them up 
easily. They want whistlable songs. 
Every music publisher cries for a song 
that hits some funny-bone or sympa- 
thetic chord in the human body—and 
is easy to sing. 

A “production song’—one that is 
part of a musical comedy or a light 
opera—will always sell. It gets the 
advertising. But the “counter song”— 
passed out in the music and depart- 
ment stores— must be advertised by 
“tune of mouth.” What is better ad- 
vertising than to have every other per- 
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I snare an idea, arrange a half-dozen 
characters and begin. on the plot. The 
second act comes out in the writing of 
the first, and the third act develops it- 
self out of the second act. While the 
majority of writers of plays work 
mostly in the morning,—they contend 
that their brains are fresh then,—I 
work mostly at night, from midnight 
on. I like to be alone in my frenzy. 

I try to find out just what the pub- 
lic is interested in just at this time, and 
then I try to give it that very thing. 
Our firm doesn’t follow—why, we 





A scene from “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” the farce dramatized by Mr. Cohan. 


son whistling “Down by the Erie 
Canal?” 

I put catch-phrases in my plays for 
the public’s benefit. I want the public 
to pick them up—as with my songs— 
and use them in everyday life. 

Whenever I am writing, rehearsing 
or acting, I work with the pleasing of 
the audience as my sole aim. Some 
writers and actors work with a weather 
eye on the profession; I don’t care 
what the profession says, so long: as 
the audiences like me. 

I walk up my ideas, pacing up and 
down and getting sore—that’s the word 
—at myself. But when I get to a point 
where I don’t know what to do, I don’t 
do anything—I just quit. 

An author can take a play too seri- 
ously. If he does, he will go crazy. 
Play-writing has reduced itself to-a 
grind for me, yet I enjoy it. But I do 
get terribly worked up against myself. 





haven’t had a graft play in three or 
four years! We set no schedule. We 
don’t say to a playwright, “Well, crook 
plays seem to be the winners this year, 
so slip us a crook play.” We don’t 
hold a playwright to any limit—but we 
demand good plays. 


HEATRICAL conditions have been 

virtually upset during the last ten 
years. Plays are better; the public is 
more critical and better able to be so; 
the managers are more open to reason 
and more jealous of the public’s ap- 
proval,—there is too much competition 
to be otherwise—and the players are 
of a higher order, more intelligent, 
more serious and more earnest in their 
work. 

In this day and age the manager 
wants the verdict on his play and he 
wants it quickly. The claque-squad— 
that hand-clapping, whistling, stamping 


























gang which astute (?) managers at 
one time hired for the first few nights 
of a new play—has gone out of being 
with the new eta in the theater. You 
can’t fool the audiences of this day into 
liking something they do not like. The 
worst thing a manager of to-day can 
do is to let an usher applaud. His 
hand-clapping antagonizes everyone 
around him. 

Neither will the modern-day man- 
ager “paper” his theater—that is, when 
the seat sale is running low, send free 
tickets out so that to all appearances 
his playhouse is doing an enormous 
business. He cannot afford to wait 
for his verdict, and an audience filled 
with claquers and persons who have 
seats on complimentary tickets will not 
give him one on which he can depend. 

And, also, the managers of New 
York got together a few years ago and 
found that the promiscuous giving of 
passes did far more harm than good— 
and in another direction. It was hurt- 
ing the business as a business, and it 
had established the pernicious’ pass 
habit, until the average man about town 
preferred a pass—so it seemed—to ten 
times its box-office value in cash. 

With this new condition of a larger, 
keener, more appreciative amusement- 
loving public, and better and cleaner 
players, accepted now as artists where 
they were once regarded as mounte- 
banks, the price of actors has gone up. 
As a matter of fact, the actor is a 
mighty good business man, yet his set 
speech is, “I am, not much good at 
business, you know.” And with that he 
will demand a salary double the one he 
has been getting. At that, he is worth 
every cent of it. I am for him. 

I try to have people in my companies 
that I like personally. Yet some of the 
actors who work for us wont speak 
to me. They believe that I am a joke 
and an accident. Perhaps I am; but 
if they worry as little about it as I do, 
there’s no wasted brain effort. 


[t pays to advertise. When Sam 

Harris and I went into the producing 
business we turned theatrical adver- 
tising methods upside down. We 
struck the game at a time when all of 
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the managers were becoming “digni- 
fied” and “refined.” So we went right 
back at them and plastered the country 
with posters. We keep up advertising 
all the year round. 

Many managers are complaining of 
the lack of patronage on the road. 
They blame the motion pictures. That 
is all rot. If the spoken-stage manager 
puts out good shows, the public will 
patronize them. Motion pictures are 
helping the theatrical business; they 
are educating a lot of people up to the- 
ater-going and a true enjoyment of the 
drama. They are cutting their widest 
swath right now, and just as many 
people go to see good shows—consider- 
ing the dull times—as ever did. 

I have heard a lot of noise about all 
the money that is being made in motion 
pictures and about the huge sums that 
are being spent to give the best of 
everything to the public. Believe me, 
a lot of bankruptcy proceedings are 
due. There is no industry in the world 
where competition is fiercer, and the 
stories of the enormous profits and out- 
go strike me as largely mythical. And 
the motion-picture industry and _ its 
methods remind me of an overcrowded, 
disorganized insane asylum. 

I have been offered fifty thousand 
dollars in advance royalties by the 
“movies’—but I am neutral. Later, 
perhaps, [ll fall. 


ERSONS who desire to remain in 
public life must keep their names 
before the public. Let the world know 
you are on deck and kicking. Person- 
ally, if I were out of the show business, 
I would try to keep my name to myself. 
I would sort of like to know how it 
feels to walk down the street without 
a three-sheet poster on my back. I 
judge people on their merits to-day, not 
on what they have done or expect to do. 
I have always tried to keep away 
from personal glorification. I am a bad 
mixer, although I am more or less a 
three-sheet—to use the phrase again 
—for myself. I have become used to 
being a near-spectacle, but I don’t 
know what I would do if I were a 
celebrity like the President of the 
United States, or a prize-fighter. 








Diamonds 


Are Trumps 


A STORY WHICH GOES TO 
PROVE THAT EVEN O. HENRY 
WASN’T ALWAYS RIGHT 








By Christopher 





HENRY says 
O somewhere that 

=} the average man 
has so little taste for ad- 
venture and romance that if a beautiful 
damsel suddenly came up to him, thrust 
a buttered roll into his hand and gave him 
the tip-off to her telephone number (or 
something like that )—why, all he would 
do is gape at her and never make a 
move. 

Now I’m a crook by profession and 
an adventurer by instinct. So I guess 
you wouldn’t call me an average man. 
Do crooks read O. Henry? Well, I 
guess yes. We're a pretty quick-witted 
lot (if I do say it myself), and it takes 
a quick-witted writer to interest us. 
Most of these writers are so dopey and 
slow in their work that I can’t waste 
time reading them. But O. Henry! 
That boy had a mind like greased 
lightning. 

Well, as I was saying, or started to 
say, I had something happen to me (in 
New York, too) that traveled right 
along with the O. Henry idea, and 
traveled strong. 

I was standing on a corner, and a 
peacherino did come up to me, and what 
she said was this: 

“Follow me.” 

And what I did was follow her. And 
that’s the way I happened to clean up 
over a hundred karats of corking good 
diamonds; but I never ran across that 
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Strong 


I’m still hoping 
to do so some day; if I do 
I'll tell you about it. 

As to this particular bit of 
luck, let me begin it this way: I was 
standing at the corner of the Flatiron 
Building ; it’s awfully windy there—folks 
chasing their hats, women holding down 
their skirts and all that sort of thing. I 
was looking in the cigar-store window at 
a display of pipes when—bingo !—right 
down out of the air a yellow envelope 
swoops and bangs against the glass 
right in front of my nose. Naturally 
I grabbed it and looked around for the 
person it belonged to. Nobody came 
to claim it, and thinking it might have 
blown from around the corner, I went 
around. Nobody there seemed to have 
lost anything but temper. 

So I stood holding the thing in my 
hand. The flap was open; so, being a 
curious crook, I looked. It contained a 
clipping from the Herald personal 
column. The clipping read: 

SHocun. The key is SHocun. 

Then the little lady in gray sized me 
up and asked me to follow her. I did 
so, and she crossed to where in Madi- 
son Square the line of cabs is always 
waiting. Choosing one of these, the 
lady in gray was about to step into it, 
when she bethought herself of some- 
thing. With a quick, odd gesture she 














I was standing on a corner, and a peacherino did come up to me, and what she said was this: ‘Follow me.’ 


And what did was follow her. 
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turned her head and, lowering her 
lashes, said to me: 

“You are, of course, the new man?” 

That was when I took the plunge 
deliberately. 

I nodded my head. “Certainly,” was 
my response. 

“Well, come in, then,” she said, rap- 
idly, with a French inflection and ac- 
cent. “They are waiting for us, but I 
fear something has happened.” With- 
out further ado, I did as I was bid; she 
whispered an order to the cabby, and in 
a few minutes we had turned off Twen- 
ty-third Street into Fourth Avenue, 
headed down-town, and were evidently 
making for a quarter of the town where, 
years ago before I graduated into the 
“gentleman burglar” class, I had re- 
ceived some very useful early training. 
My fair companion hadn’t a word to 
say; and, as for myself, I was put in 
the position where I couldn’t say any- 
thing until I found out more details of 
the situation. 


b 


T Chatham Square, we left the cab 

waiting. Good sign, I thought. 
She must have seen an inquiry in my 
eyes. 

“T am going back with you,” she said, 
smilingly, and my heart warmed gently 
at the words. 

We turned into a dingy street, walked 
a few paces to the rear of a rough-look- 
ing barroom, and suddenly entered a 
veritable holée-in-the-wall,. there to find 
ourselves in the first of two small 
drinking-rooms separated from each 
other by a thin partition running two- 
thirds of the way up to the ceiling. 
Motioning me to stay in the outer room, 
my guide penetrated to the interior of 
the other, closing the door after her. I 
could hear every word spoken. 

“That him?” asked a gruff voice. 
She evidently nodded assent. 

“What does he look like?” 

“Oh, all right.” 

“Rooshian ?” 

“Can’t tell. Maybe he is. He looks 
like he might be anything—American, 
probably.” 

“Naw he aint. Conny said he’d be 
a Rooshian. That’s the reason I used 
that cipher.” There was silence a few 
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moments, and I heard the rustling of pa- 
pers. Then the gruff voice continued: 
“Well, we’re stalled again. The guy’s 
come back to town. He’s going to Chi- 
cago, though, right away. Tell this fel- 
ler to watch the Herald till I give him 
the word. That’s all.” There was a 
soft question which I couldn’t catch. 
Then the man’s voice answered, “Naw, 
I don’t want any of us to see him. . Just 
let him turn the trick and meet us after- 
ward. Conny says he’s O. K.” 

With that there was a pushing back 
of chairs and the vision in gray came 
floating out to join me. Without fur- 
ther parley we went back, took the cab, 
and started back to Madison Square. 
She began telling me the essential points 
of what I had already heard, but I was 
paying little attention to that and was 
turning my mind to the bigger problem. 
What was the trick I was to turn? How 
was I to find out? Conny, whoever he 
was, was evidently supposed to have 
supplied me with all this information. 
I could watch the personal column, of 
course, but there was little to be gained 
from that which would shed light on all 
these previous arrangements, so I de- 
cided to play the game as it stood. My 
first move was to ingratiate myself into 
the friendship of my companion who 
now, having finished her recital of in- 
structions, was looking at me with that 
same glance of intelligence and sig- 
nificance with which she had first 
greeted me.- 

“Look here!” I said. “Hadn’t I bet- 
ter go out and take a look at my ‘lay?’ 
I want to go over that ground thor- 
oughly, you know, so there wont be any 
hitch.” 

“Vous avez raison, m’sieu,” she said, 
charmingly ; and the way in which she 
said it told me at once that this was her 
native tongue. 

“Look here,” I said in desperation, 
for we were now drawing near to the 
place where she evidently intended te 
leave me, “have I got the address of the 
place right? I don’t want to get the 
wrong lay, you know,” I added. 

“Well, I suppose you have,” she an- 
swered, insouciantly. “It was in the 
other personal. I don’t know the ci- 
pher, you know. He never lets any of 
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us know too much, you see.” She 
shrugged her pretty shoulders. We 
drew up to the curb in silence; I paid 
the fare, and then, turning with her, 
walked to the corner nearest Broadway. 
There she held out her hand, almost re- 
luctantly I thought. : 

“I—I hope this wont be the last we 
shall see of you,” she remarked, gra- 
ciously. “I mean that J shall see you,” 
she hurried on, “but I have to go to 
London at once. There’s another deal 
there, you know.” And she disappeared 
with her smile still lingering about the 
place. What queer life was this beau- 
tiful woman leading that brought her in 
touch with Bowery crooks, ciphers, 
dive-keepers, robberies and the like? I 
realized that I had no time in which to 
try to solve the mystery of the gang— 
for it evidently was a gang—which was 
backing this deal. I must find out 
where the place was—the girl had said 
the cipher would tell—and to do this I 
had to look up the honorable James 
McCarthy, whom the Sunday news- 
papers delight to call “Penman Jim, 
the Second.” 
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“It’s easy,” he muttered to me at once. “It’s 
the Russian cipher, all right.” . . . Seating 


himself at the table, he rapidly began work. 


[F I told you at exactly which promi- 

nent Broadway. hotel I found this 
amiable crook, expert forger, and cipher 
reader staying, you probably wouldn’t 
beliéve me. Yet as I went through the 
lobby I counted no less than six gentle- 
men who at regular intervals had pur- 
sued the ways that are dark; and any 
Gotham police reporter could probably 
have found a half dozen more. 

But Jim was unable to help me, with 
only the mystical “Sho-gun. The key is 
Sho-gun” to go by. Therefore we 
strolled down to the Herald office, seven 
short blocks.away, and began looking 
over the files of the paper for the last 
week or so. The personal column 
seemed full of everything but ciphers, 
and we had about given up the search 
when Jim with an exclamation, began 
reading something which I could not 
see. 

“It might be a cipher I saw once in a 
Russian prison,” he said. 

“Russian ?” I said. “Then that’s what 
it is. The fellow in the Bowery joint 
said something about that. What is 
it?” 
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He pointed to a jumble of figures at 
the very bottom of the column. I 
looked and read: 


6558786806786877504375558078 
564672796768705675566768 


“There you are!” he said, trium- 
phantly. “There’s your first message: 
That’s the thing the girl told you about. 
I warrant that'll give you the address 
of your place.” His eyes gleamed with 
excitement as he copied the figures 
down, carefully and painstakingly, go- 
ing over them three times to make sure 


that he had them exactly right. “It’s 
easy,” he muttered to me once. “It’s 
that Russian cipher, all right. It 


wouldn’t be worth anything, though, if 
you didn’t have the key—Sho-gun.” 
When he had satisfied himself that 
his two rows of figures were correct, 
we returned in haste to his room in the 
hotel. There, seating himself at the 
table and spreading out a few sheets of 
blank paper he rapidly began his work. 
In about three minutes he looked up 
and said, “Give me the piece of paper 
that the fellow handed you up by the 
Flatiron building.” I did so, and he 
paused with pencil in air, to say: 
“What do you think brought about 
this adventure for you?” He looked 
curiously at me. 
“Well,” I answered, crossing my 
legs satisfactorily, “I think somebody 
was meant t6 be standing at that cor- 
ner with this piece of paper in his 
hands. I don’t know what became of 
him, but I happened along, got this 
thing instead (which the intended ‘new 
man’ had probably dropped), was stand- 
ing there, unconscious of my attitude, 
and was taken to be the one arranged 
for by the mysterious Conny. The 
girl in gray saw me, and-—and this is 
the finish—so far. Am I right?” 
“Correct!” shouted Jim. “As nearly 
as I can figure.” 


E bent to his task, labored busily 

with paper and pencil for a few 
moments, chewing his mustache and 
pulling at it from time to time, and then 
a amc displayed the following 
table: 
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ae 

1 a | b | ¢ d € 

2 f | g | h i j 

3 ote 4 | m | n seks 

4 p q r | Ss . t 
ADRS 
i | 
“You see that?” he asked. ‘“That’s 


your working basis. The letters of the 
alphabet are here arranged as figures, 
each letter represented by two numer- 
als. Thus, reading from the left hand 
column, the letter a is, in the cipher, the 
number 71, b the number 12, f the num- 
ber 21, and so on. In other words, the 
letters of the alphabet are here located 
much as towns are located on large 
maps. The letter x is in latitude 5, 
longitude 4, if we may call it that, so 
that its corresponding numeral is 54. 
Do you understand ?” 

“You mean you simply take any let- 
ter in the table and then look to the 
left, see what number represents it 
there, then, look to the top, see what 
number represents it there, and the two 
combined numbers stand for the let- 
ter?” 

“Exactly.” He bent over his papers 
again, first setting down what he had 
copied out of the Herald, and leaving 
space enough for another row of nu- 
merals to be subtracted from it. After 
some minutes’ work he produced the 
following result, while I stood breath- 
less in contemplation : 


The personal.. .6558786806786877504375558978 
fae ge 4423352251344423352251 344423 





Actual message.2135434555442454152124214555 


564672796768705675506768 
352251344423352251344423 


The personal... 
The key....... 





Actual message. 212421452345353424222345 


“What is the thing you call ‘the 
key ?’” I asked. 
“Without the key, you couldn’t do 

















anything to that row of figures,” he 
responded. “The key has been added 
into the’ original message, and must be 
subtracted again before you can get the 
original message.” \ 

“Then that thing in the newspapers 
wasn’t the message alone?” 

“No. It was the message plus the 
key; and then the sender remembered 
that he hadn’t told you what the key 
was so he inserted a following personal 
to tell you that the key was the word 
Sho-gun. I have taken here, as you 
see, the original message as I found it 
in the Herald awhile ago, and have sub- 
tracted from it the numerals which cor- 
respond to the word Sho-gun, in our 
cipher alphabet.” 

I pondered a moment. “Isn’t the key 
rather long for so short a word?” I 
asked. 

“It is. In fact, it is the word sho-gun 
repeated over and over again as long as 
necessary. In real letters it looks thus: 
shogunshogunshogun, and so forth,” 
responded Jim. 

“T see,” was my next remark. “Then 
the two rows of figures marked ‘Actual 
message’ ought to give me my informa- 
tion.” 

“Yes, when we have applied our al- 
phabet. Let us set down the first row 
with their corresponding letters directly 
underneath.” 

He did so. It appeared as follows: 


2138434555442454152124214555 
FORTY-SIXEFIFTY 


The next row speedily was worked 
out: 

. 212421452345353424222345 
FIFTHTONIGHT 
“Now,” said Jim, filling his pipe and 
rubbing his hands, “let us space the re- 
sult off properly.” And he wrote: 
‘Forty-Six E. Fifty-Fifth. To-night.” 

“Great!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, the fool forgot to put the key 
with it, and so whoever was to get the 
message couldn’t have solved it in time 
to crack the crib, anyway. I suppose it 
must have turned out fortunately after 
all. Probably that was one of the times 
when the owner came back unexpected- 
ly,” was Jim’s remark. 
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THAT night I went out and looked 


the place over. It being midsum- 
mer, the lafter part of July, in fact, the 
streets were practically deserted at mid- 
night. Most of the houses were de- 
serted, too. They were the regular 
brownstone affairs, frowning their se- 
clusion and dignity, boarded up, pa- 
tiently awaiting the return of their in- 
habitants who were at that time far 
away in Europe, along the sea shore, 
in yachts, out West—wherever, in 
short, their little circle of society de- 
manded that they should be. At Num- 
ber Forty-Six I stopped and casually 
sat down on the step. It was built ex- 
actly like the rest, thanks to some by- 
gone economical architect, afd looked 
as dreary and dingy as a Twenty-third- 
Street boarding house; but I knew that 
somewhere inside beneath those lofty 
ceilings there was—well, something 
worth going after, at any rate. I picked 
up a circular letter which, because of 
its one cent stamp, had not been for- 
warded, and thereon read the name of 
the absent resident. He was a promi- 
nent physician, whom Cholly Chatter of 
the Daily Gujf frequently mentioned in 
his social notes. I recalled at once that 
he was abroad with his wife. Dia- 
monds? What had he to do with a haul 
of diamonds? The ones he had were 
probably being worn by his wife at that 
very minute somewhere over in Switz- 
erland. 

I looked over the place from the out- 
side pretty’ thoroughly, even going 
around into the back areaway and 
climbing the wall so as to get a look at 
the basement window. I would prob- 
ably use that window when the time 
came. Then I went home and slept 
the sleep of the man whose mind is 
made up, for it isn’t Macbeth that mur- 
ders sleep—it’s not knowing what to do 
that is the real assassin. 

Like all the other parts of this adven- 
ture, the next item came swiftly. That 
very morning’s paper contained the per- 
sonal. It was brief and familiar. I 
had no need even to spell it out from 
the table that Jim had given me: 

45353424222345 
TONIGHT 


That settled it. I went to the ball 
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“In here, officers! I have him.” Two stodgy limbs of the law tramped in and viewed the scene with 


professional composure. 
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game that afternoon and coming home, 
donned my Tuxedo, and went to a roof 
garden show that night. After getting 
a bite to eat, I returned to my room, 
stowed away a jimmy and a gun into 
my evening clothes, went down and 
called a cab and drove out to Central 
Park. 


"THE air was cool and quiet ; the whole 
neighborhood semed to be lulled 
into a midsumer repose that was abso- 
lutely grotesque—in New York City. 
I waited a half hour or longer, strolling 
up and down a neighboring block and 
smoking a cigar. The night was di- 
vine, recalling to me the sonnet of 
Blanco White’s; everything about the 
old town was so ideal that I actually 
dreaded the run I would have to inake 
to Washington when I wished to get 
under cover. At last I walked into a 
fashionable hotel near by, made my way 
to the buffet, and called for a good- 
night Scotch-and-soda, after which I 
went straight as a bee to my diamonds. 
The window was easy; and, pausing 
in the rear of the house, I threw open 
the back door, the usual trick of any 
burglar that knows his business. When 
I had drunk in a few breaths of the cool 
night air, I made my way into the stuffi- 
ness of the house, found the stairs and 
went up. As I passed the hall, I no- 
ticed a certain disarray, for a light top 
coat and a cane had been thrown care- 
lessly down. There was a letter shoved 
under the doorsill. I picked it up, read 
the address, and the whole thing flashed 
over me in an instant. “Beverly Ten- 
sington!” Why, he was the famous 
physician’s brother, of course. He was 
the man with the diamonds; vice-presi- 
dent—where had I read it?—of a new 
South African company which had re- 
cently gained some concessions, and he 
was here in the States to try, of course, 
to “interest capital” in the enterprise. 
No doubt he had brought along enough 
samples to prove his argument! I 
sighed softly, put the letter back, and 
went leisurely up the stairs. It was a 
nice, cozy old house, and in one little 
corner room I found a lot of smoking 
articles, pipes, cigars, cigarettes, and the 
rest, not excluding also a decanter of 


very fine apricot brandy. Pouring my- 
self out a pony, I lighted a cigarette and 
sat down luxuriously in the gloom, my 
senses keyed to the utmost appreciation 
of the scene. Everything seemed to be 
going right enough; the: cigarette was 
delicious. I lay back, my head on the 
eather cushion and enjoyed it all im- 
mensely, ever and anon either sipping 
my liqueur or puffing my Egyptian. I 
really think I must have dozed about ten 
minutes, when I was brought to my feet 
by a light rasping sound. I jerked my- 
self up, felt to see if my “sneaks” were 
adjusted to my shoes properly and stole 
to the door. Down the hall, in the mid- 
dle chamber, I could see a faint glow of 
light coming from out the half-opened 
door. I stole down silently and peered 
in, with the result that I nearly doubled 
up with laughter. 


| HAD neglected to locate the dia- 

monds the first thing after my entry 
(as I should by all the rules have done) 
and now I was spared the trouble. For 
there, bending over and sawing away 
industriously at the tiny lock of a 
cherry-wood desk; was—another burg- 
lar! Hardly of my class, in fact, an 
ordinary brutal thief, but yet industri- 
ously getting at the quarry in good 
style. I stopped a moment, thinking 
rapidly. He had undoubtedly come in 
by the back door, of course, inasmuch 
as I had left it wide open for my “get- 
away,” and had walked into the first 
room handy. He knew nothing about 
diamonds, but was simply going at the 
job systematically to get everything in 
sight; and the desk, naturally, had at- 
tracted his first attention. Well, he was 
safe for another fifteen minutes, any- 
way. I stole back, and sat down on the 
top step with my head against the 
balustrade to wait. Then I thought bet- 
ter of it and went back to the door. 
Maybe he wasn’t at the diamonds after 
all. But my doubts on this point were 
dispelled at once by hearing him give a 
muffled exclamation of surprise and by 
looking in upon the cause of his wonder. 
He had a small bag full of faceted beau- 
ties and was pouring them out and back, 
out and back into his hands, in utter 
amazement at his good fortune, hypno- 
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tized by the myriad colors that danced 
before his greedy eyes. He went on 
about the room, cautiously doing the 
bag up and placing it in his pocket. I 
walked back to the head of the stairs, 
debating whether I should go in and re- 
lieve him of his find just yet, when, all 
of a sudden I got the first real shock of 
an evening full of shocks. Somewhere 
in the murky depths below me, I caught 
the cautious, gentle juggling up and 
down of a telephone receiver! A mo- 
ment later a querulous voice spoke: 

“Hello, Central!” The whisper was 
scarcely audible, and I pricked my ears 
up keenly. “Hello, give me the Twenty- 
ninth-Street Station. Yes, that’s it. 
Yes. Uh-huh.” There was a wait of 
a few seconds in which I could hear my 
rough-handed burglar overturning 
things in the other room. Then: “Hel- 
lo, hello! This is Forty-six East Fifty- 
fifth. Yes, yes. There’s a burglar in 
here, d’you understand? What? Y- 
yes, sir, this is the doctor’s, I guess. No 
he aint here. What? He’s in Europe, 
I know. But this is his brother’s valet.” 
Valet! That was a new one on me. 
“Yes, his brother is using the place, 
"stead of goin’ to the hotel, sir. Yes, 
sir. What? Ought to call up Central 
Park Station? W-w-well, can’t you do 
it? Y’see, I’m scared; every minute’s 
valuable. Y’see, there’s diamonds here. 
What? Oh, ary number of ’em. Yes, 
sir. Send two men. Yes, sir. I'll do 
my best, sir. I’ll have the front door 
open for you.” He started to hang up 
the receiver, but— 


HE next moment he was eating a 

piece of my biceps, for I had my el- 
bow crooked around his jaw; and 
twenty seconds later he was in the cor- 
ner under the basement stairway, bound 
and gagged as neatly as a Christmas 
turkey. I wiped my forehead, hung up 
the receiver, unlocked the front door, 
left it ajar slightly, and climbed back up 
the stairs without a sound. How many 
more interruptions were there to be to 
this job? 
Inside, my friend the burglar moved 
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about strenuously. He had evidently 
found a good deal more loot than the 
diamonds, though the diamonds were 
what had evidently gone to his head. I 
suddenly remembered my “sneaks ;” 
and leaning over I gently removed. the 
felt-overshoes and dropped them down 
into the lower hallway. Not a sound 
from my valet. I chuckled grimly as 
I heard the yegg-man in the room at 
my back. He had found a small closet 
or ante-chamber and was working on 
it. Then, in about fifteen minutes I 
heard feet on the outer stone steps, and, 
although the whole house was dark I 
could see the helmeted policemen shove 
their way—two of them. In a bound 
I was into the other room and almost 
on top of my burglar. I jabbed the gun 
into his lips and grinned. 

“Turn over those diamonds,” I said. 
He could hear the tread of feet on the 
stairs, and with a sullen jerk he handed 
the bag over. In a second I had it in 
my pocket, had adjusted my Tuxedo a 
bit neater, and called: “In here, officers, 
I have him!” 

Two stodgy limbs of the law tramped 
in, and viewed the scene with profes- 
sional composure. I still held the gun to 
my confrére’s nose, and waved the 
handcuffs toward my victim. While the 
shackling was being done, one of the 
officers said grimly, “Who’re you?” 

“Oh, I’m the valet,’ I answered, 
lightly. “I’m the one that ’phoned.” 

“Well, get your hat and come along 
to the station with this feller,” was the 
command. “You'll have to make the 
charge.” 

“Certainly,” I said, as we went down 
the stairs. “Just wait a moment until 
I lock the back door. That’s the wavy 
he broke in, y’know.” 

And as the little party stood waiting 
for me on the front steps, I hastened 
back to carry out my intention. But 
needless to say I was on the other side 
of that door when I locked it, and five 
minutes later was riding in the sub- 
way. 

Why do the New York police never 
think to look in the subway? 
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———.—|IDEAN had always suspected 
| A | Violet Studholme in the Wen- 
|_<_*_l] tonberg case, and that things 
had turned out as well as they did for 
Valerie and, Faris was no credit to 
the Englishwoman. She had written 
to Jim Sam with but one object in 
view, and that was to make trouble 
for the man and girl she held respon- 
sible for her break with Adean. That 
Valerie, thanks to her interference, 
was happier now than she had ever 
hoped to be, didn’t wipe out Violet’s 
cowardly act. An anonymous letter, a 
stab in the dark—Adean thought it 
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| THE FINAL 


By W. Carey Wonderly 


ROBERT A. GRAEF 


came very near to being the unpardon- 
able sin. He said as much to Valerie 
and Pete; he felt as if he must apolo- 
gize for this countrywoman, he de- 
clared. 

“Stuff and nonsense, Jay!” cried 
Val, at this. “I rather guess she’s hav- 
ing troubles of her own at the Apollo, 
where she has failed to score the small- 
est kind of hit. Monohan’s going to 
let her go the first of the year. As 
for the letter—well, maybe I’d never 
have got Pete without it. Yes, sir, 
but for the Duchess, Mr. Faris at this 
minute’ would be sitting in the Palais 
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du Lilas, the center of all eyes, the 
object of general adoration. Good 
people, I know whereof I speak.” 

“Have a heart!” groaned Pete. 

“I had it long ago, so you've told 
me _ repeatedly. No, Jay, 
that’s over and done with. No use 
raking up old scores. I don’t say I 
wouldn’t give her a dig if I got the 
chance, but that’s not because I bear 
her any ill feeling—it’s because we’re 
both women.” 

“You see, it isn’t as if she was a man 
and you could punch her head,” added 
Faris gravely. 

They were trying to make him feel 
the situation less keenly, Jay thought, 
and he couldn’t help comparing these 
new friends of his, these people he 
had criticised in his heart and often 
condemned, with the old, who, some- 
how, had not proved the true. 

Valerie and Faris, however, were 
really sincere in their desire to let the 
matter drop. It wasn’t pleasant, at 
best, and now that it was closed for 
all time they didn’t see the advantage 
to be gained by taking Miss Studholme 
to task for her hand in it. They were 
not a people to harbor a grievance; 
they lived wholly in the present, albeit 
they kept an eye to the future. But 
the past—“It is good to let sleeping 
dogs lie,” said Valerie, “although 
heaven knows the Studholme is more 
of a cat.” 


ADEAN didn’t go to her apartment 
in answer to her note; neither did 
he ‘phone her to hear her important 
news. Instead, he went off to dinner 
with his friends, and it was not until 
he arrived at the theater, just in time 
to dress for the performance, that he 
saw the lady. She called him, waiting 
in the corridor for him with her door 
open. 

“T haven’t a minute to spare,’ Adean 
declared, pulling out his watch. 

“T must see you, Kenny.” 

“Another time. I have just fifteen 
minutes—” 

“If you could have spared me a half- 
hour this afternoon—from your new, 
your American friends—” 


“They are my friends, Violet— 
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you’ve spoken truly. You sneer at 
America and complain that New York 
is prejudiced, yet what can you expect 
when you stoop to anonymous com- 
munications in an affair which doesn’t 
concern you at alk?” 

She turned scarlet under her make- 
up and started back toward the — 
of her room. 

“Whatever in this world can the dear 
fellow mean?” she murmured, raising 
her eyes to heaven and the ceiling. 

Adean really hadn’t time to bother 
with her then. 

“Tf it’s vital, I will come down be- 
tween the acts,” he said, none too 
graciously. 

“It is indeed, Kenny,” she returned. 
“Do come. I shall look for you.” 

And it was not until he had reached 
the men’s dressing-room on the top 
floor that Adean remembered the 
“Kenny” and recalled the sugared 
sweetness of the lady’s manner. It 
seemed as if she had just made up her 
mind that nothing could make her cross. 
He wondered if it was Christmas. 

There was so much hilarity and 
merry-making back of the scenes that 
Adean would have forgotten his prom- 
ised visit between acts completely 
hadn’t Violet been there to remind him 
of it. One of the show girls had been 
sent a case of champagne by an ad- 
mirer, and imbued with the holiday 
spirit, she had so far remembered the 
male chorus as to send up to the top 
floor a whole quart to be divided among 
twelve men. But they had risen nobly 
to the occasion and returned a pint 
flask of whisky, and during it all Mono- 
han walked around with a_ flower 
pinned on either coat lapel, begging 
them all to keep their heads “for the 
love o’ Moses.” 

The Apollo is not an ordinary thea- 
ter; it is an institution on Broadway, 
with a stage door that opens to almost 
as many outsiders as any European 
music hall. All evening there was a 
continuous stream of Johns, coming 
and going, and, like the Wise Men of 
old, bearing gifts—not necessarily of 
frankincense and myrrh. By eleven 
o'clock nobody seemed to know, or 
care, whether Moses was a “cuss word” 
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THE CHORUS MAN 


or Monohan’s given name. It was 
Christmas. Possibly this explains 
how the lady of the champagne came 
to be found sitting on the fire- 
escape singing “The Star Spangled 
Banner” -when her Cholly Knicker- 
bocker called for her in his car at the 
close of the performance. 

Luckily, Adean’s engagement with 
Violet Studholme was fixed for ten 
o'clock. 


THE Englishwoman had refused to 
join in the festivities; she led Jay 
to her dressing-room with a_ silent 
scorn for her companions which made 
the boy tingle with shame. The cham- 
pagne lady had sent her some wine; 
she emptied the glass on the floor be- 
fore the whole company. A certain 
comedian, whose name was a house- 
hold word from coast to coast, caught 
her around the waist and attempted to 
draw her into the dance which was gen- 
eral at that moment. Her “unhand me, 
sir,’ Adean thought he would never 
forget as long as he lived—nor the 
look of astonishment which came into 
the comedian’s eyes. Altogether, Jay 
was glad when he found himself in 
her room with the door shut. 

“Dogs,” she hissed. 

“Violet, you complain that you are 
not popular with your fellow-players, 
and yet you do everything you know 
to provoke them,”’ Adean couldn’t help 
saying. “You surely can’t think that 
Mr. Hale intended it as an insult when 
he tried to draw you into the dance, 
and as for the champagne—” 

“T want nothing to do with any of 
them,” she said, with a little gesture 
of her hands. “All I ask is to be.let 
alone. But don’t let’s quarrel.” 

“Yes, I’ve only ten minutes,” Adean 
muttered, as if thankful for the fact. 

“Well, then Did you know 
that your uncle is seriously ill in 
Egypt? I saw it mentioned in the 
Morning Post, last week, and I at once 
cabled to Thorneycroft and Glynn, 
who I happened to recall were the 
family’s solicitors, for particulars. 
Their answer, which was delayed, 


reached me this morning, when I wrote 
you at once to come to my flat.” 
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“It was impossible to get to you then. 
Besides, I knew I should see you to- 
night.” 

“That is true. . You were 
just going out with your American 
friends when my note caught you, I 
believe.” 

“Your belief is correct,” announced 
Adean, emphasizing his words with a 
little nod of his head. 

But .the last thing on earth Violet 
wished to do was to quarrel with the 
man who once again loomed up as the 
heir to the earldom of Kenilwood. 

“Mr. Thorneycroft cabled me at 
length, stating that the Earl is seriously 
ill with pneumonia and unable to be 
moved to England, which is his wish,” 
Miss Studholme continued, in a purring 
tone. “I had asked him, if there were 
any letters for you from Egypt, to for- 
ward them to your address in New 
York, and Mr. Thorneycroft says he 
will do so at once. It seems to me, 
Kenny, that you should be in England 
in case anything happens. That seems 
to be your solicitors’ opinion also.” 

Adean only looked at her for a mo- 
ment or two, Whatever else New 
York had done to him, it had taught 
him to open his mouth and speak out. 

“Don’t you think you’ve rather a 
weakness for sticking your fingers in 
other people’s pies, Violet?” he asked. 

“But, Kenny, you never had a head 
for business, boy. And of course your 
American friends know nothing of 
English customs, which made it impos- 
sible for them to advise you—although 
I’ve not a doubt they’d like to. I was 
thinking of your interests—surely you 
can see that. This can be nothing to 
me. If-Lord Kenilwood is seriously 
ill, then you want to watch that de- 
signing woman he married.” 

“Please! After all, she is my uncle’s 
wife, Violet.” 

“An ambitious girl who didn’t care 
how she broke your heart.” 

He silenced her with his hand. 

“Oh, Lord, don’t let’s talk about such 
rot as broken hearts, Vi,” he said. 
“Mine is not broken, I assure you. I’m 
jolly glad she sacked me, I am indeed. 
I miss Kenilwood Park most of all. 

I’m greatly obliged to you 
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for your trouble, Violet, but really I 
can’t see that it was necessary. Thor- 
neycroft will let me hear if it’s impor- 
tant, and he has my address, you know. 
Very likely the Earl will live to see-his 
own sons at Kenilwood.” 

“Then you'll not go to England?” 
she demanded. 

“Certainly not. Why should I? I 
can’t afford it, for one thing. I am 
dependent on my salary here—you 
know that. No, when I am wanted, 
Thorneycroft will send for me, thanks 
just the same.” 

Miss Studholme retained her temper 
with an effort. 

“You should be on the scene right 
now, Kenny,” she pointed out. 

“T’m not waiting for the old man to 
die, Violet. That’s not my game. To 
be frank with you, I’m so reconciled 
to this—to America—” 

“To America!” She fairly spat out 
the word. “Kenny, it can’t be that you 
have forgotten the Thames, and the 
geraniums at the Berkeley, so soon?” 

“No, I shalt never forget them, or 
anything about England, I guess,” he 
replied gravely. “But New York has 
done so much for me. There are worse 
punishments than living here, Violet.” 

“T can’t fancy what they may be,” 
she retorted, tossing her head. “But 
then, of course, I have never been to 
such places as the Palais du Lilas ex- 
cept as a looker-on. London doesn’t 
boast such places, it’s true. And Mr. 
Faris: now what do you think would 
happen to that precious Pete in Lon- 
don ?” 

“Can you imagine his fate any worse 
than—yours, in New York?” Adean 
said, with raised brows. 


T WAS almost a cowardly thing to 
say; he saw her flush, then shiver 
as from the cold. Violet Studholme 
had not been a success in New York, 
and he knew she was fearful of its 
reacting on her London popularity. 
“Faris is no better than that Eidridge 
girl, and you are not better than he!” 
she cried, and when aroused she be- 
trayed her origin and forgot her fine 
phrases in doses of Billingsgate. “I 
know! If you and Peter Faris were 


>. 
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women, you’d have been arrested long 
ago. I thank God I am a woman, now 
that I’ve seen Newport’s and the Palais, 
and even that sex can be improved on. 
You are no better than the painted 
women one sees standing or sitting in 
the promenades, in the music halls, at 
home. Both of you are working your 
personality for gain. New York has 
ruined you! You'd rather sit around 
in some café ogling the women than 
go home and protect your own in- 
terests.” 

Adean, as he listened to her, went 
first hot and then cold, and he couldn’t 
resist a last dig as he turned to go. 

“It appears to me,” said he, “that 
you take an uncommonly strong inter- 
est in what you are pleased to term 
my interests, Violet. Before you go to 
the bother and expense of more cables 
and further rages, may I suggest to 
you that under no circumstances can 
our interests ever become one? New 
York has taught me that we can never 
have anything in common.” 

“You are drunk!” she _ shouted 
noisily. “I shall appeal to Mr. Gerbine 
to have you quit molesting me.” 

Adean looked at her for a moment 


vin silence; then he smiled and went 


out of the room. 


XXI 


With the first of the year, the New 
York winter had descended upon 
Gotham in earnest, with every indica- 


tion ofa prolonged stay. Snow had 
fallen for nearly a week; many of the 
side streets, and even parts of Broad- 
way, were in drifts, and the cold was 
intense. 

Valerie and Pete ended their engage- 
ments at the Apollo two days after 
Christmas, and they were now ready 
for fresh worlds to conquer, their eyes 
turned toward the Hinterland. Their 
vaudeville offering had not been pre- 
pared without difficulty. Neither of 
them had voices, and ballroom dancing 
was on the wane. The agent, who 
knew the business inside-out, realized 
that their greatest appeal must be made 
through their appearance—the same old 
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story. The act, then, must be all 
“class” and he was right. On a full 
stage, with velvet curtains, purchased 
second-hand, and Val’s and Pete’s nat- 
ural good looks, abetted by some real 
clothes, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Faris 
looked like a million dollars on a small- 
time bill. 

They sang a few songs, and danced 
an old-fashioned waltz which they 
called by a French name, and a simple 
maxixe which they’ named after them- 
selves, and they were a success, with 
a long route in the three-a-day houses. 
But they were only a “flash” act at 
best, and their present routine would 
never advance them one step. 

Still they were happy. They talked 
of returning to the Palace as head- 
liners, and even if they didn’t believe it, 
it was harmless fun. Neither of them 
seemed to regret leaving New York, 
although they knew they might not see 
Broadway again for six months. Alice 
and Adean accompanied them to the 
station to wish them Godspeed. It 
made Jay rather blue to see the flutter 
of Valerie’s handkerchief as the train 
pulled out, and to know that he had 
said good-by to these good friends for 
a long, long time. 

Without Alice Chandler, New York, 
these days, would have been a Sahara 
to Adean. It seemed as if all of his 
friends were disappearing at once; he 
felt almost as if he had been set down 
in a strange land again. For the time 
being he planned to remain in the 
Forty-fifth Street flat, but it was too 
expensive for one man with his salary, 
and he knew he should have to look 
for other quarters shortly. He decided 
to ask his landlady if she couldn’t give 
him a single room in her house, even 
if he had to go up a floor, for he liked 
to know that Alice was just across the 
street from his window. 

Adean often thought of England, 
these days, of Suffolk in early spring, 
and of Kenilwood. At times, in snow- 
bound New York, hé was sick for the 
sight and smell of the open. He re- 
membered the last evening spent with 
Faris and Valerie, at the little Italian 
restaurant. She had just received a 
check for the sale of the big gray 
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French car, and Pete was going to de- 
posit it in bank the next day. 

“A nest egg,” he had said. And 
Valerie had added quickly: “The first 
step toward a place of our own. Some 
day we are going to have a house in 
the country, if the house is only a 
four-room bungalow and the country 
is only a Jersey lot big enough to g-ow 
a half-dozen tomato plants and keep a 
pair of chickens.” 

Adean had thought they were jok- 
ing; he had said to Alice, going home, 
that he had never seen two people who 
were so in love with crowded streets 
and trolley bells. But now he knew 
they were in earnest; a home is an an- 
chor, and without an anchor the best 
ship that ever sailed the seas must drift 
at times. He thought of Kenilwood, 
which had always been “home” to him, 
and was no more. This knowledge 
sank deeper and deeper each time he 
conjured up pictures of the old life. 
Presently he began to wonder about the 
lots in Jersey. 


BOUT this time Alice heard from 

the lawyers who had taken charge 
of Joseph Chandler’s muddled affairs, 
nearly six months ago. The ruin had 
been almost complete, when it is taken 
into consideration that the man had 
been rated as a millionaire; but they 
had been able to save for the daughter 
a sum slightly in excess of six thou- 
sand dollars, which they were ready to 
turn over to her at once. 

“T almost wish they hadn’t ‘saved’ 
it,” Alice said, with a little smile when 
she showed Adean the lawyers’ letter. 
“T am so satisfied and happy as things 
are, you see.” 

“Take it and put it in bank for a 
nest-egg,” Jay urged: 

“For the time when I get too old for 
the chorus, eh?” 

“Do you expect to remain. in the 
chorus all your life?” he asked. 

“Well, I certainly never expect to 
see my name in electrics outside of a 
theater,” she replied. 

Adean hesitated. He couldn’t say 
these things the way American chaps 
unreeled ’em, hang it! 

“But away from the theater, don’t 
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you ever—hope for a career away 
from the footlights?” he asked at last. 

She seemed to consider a moment, 
chin in her palm. Then she shook her 
head slowly. 

“No,” she observed, “I am inclined 
to believe my career will begin and 
end with the chorus. . You see, I am 
not clever. I never could paint, or 
draw, or write, or anything.” 

“T didn’t mean that!” Adean burst 
out. ° 
But what he did mean, he didn’t ex- 
plain. In the first place, everywhere 
he looked now, he saw six thousand 
dollars linked with Alice’s name, and 
in the second, Monohan had taken 
away his last lone speech and reduced 
his salary to eighteen a week. 

“You may be the most gentlemanly 
flapper in captivity, Adean,” the great 
director had said, “but you are also a 
damn poor actor.” 

And Adean hadn’t resented this, even 
to himself, half as much as it had 
frightened him. If he should lose his 
position in the Apollo chorus—even 
eighteen dollars a week looks as big 
as the side of a house when it stands 
between you and the street. 

Monohan must have suspected what 
was in Jay’s mind. He was not a bad 
fellow ; he liked Adean for what he was 
worth, and Jay could always be sure of 
a place in the ranks, for the next two 
or three years anyway. All this Mono- 
han told him. 

“Then,” Adean had said, “you think 
I will never be anything more than 
a chorus man?” 

“Well,” Monohan drawled, “you 
can’t always tell. There are the aft- 
ernoon tea fights, where they tell me 
you're cock o’ the walk. More power 
to you, Johnny Bull.” 

“T’ve cut the dansants,’ Jay replied, 
his face coloring. 

“For the love o’ Moses!” ejaculated 
Monohan. 

In his heart, if he had ever been 
able to locate that organ, he would have 
found that he secretly despised these 
male flappers that over-run his chorus; 
but he had been long in the business, 
and he prided himself on his broad- 
mindedness, and so his lips laughed 
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with the men at their stories of con- 
quest. And while he dubbed most of 
their dreams of wealthy marriages as 
“pipes,” he realized that Adean was 
different, even from Faris, who had 
reigned as flapper par-excellence for 
years. He thought that Adean ought 
to be able to carve a career for him- 
self out of the profession. 

“Go out and find yourself a wife, 
Adean,” he said. 

“I’ve found her,” replied Jay, al- 
though he disliked the idea of men- 
tioning Alice even namelessly, and only 
did so to learn his fate. “I’ve got the 
girl—now I want the job.” 

“Oh!” said Monohan. He had lost 
interest directly. If Adean was about 
to make a rich marriage with a big 
name, it might be worth something to 
his show in the way of advertisement. 
But a girl that meant a job! “Stick 
around,” he said carelessly; “you're 
green yet and hardly know up-stage 
from down. Take your time and de- 
velop—watch for your chance. There’s 
all kinds of stories in the magazines 
about the dark horse and the big oppor- 
tunity, you know.” 


DEAN was no idiot, and he could 
read between the lines. There was 
no future for him on the stage. He 
was merely wasting his time, but he 
was also making a living—of a sort, 
for one. And he didn’t for the life 
of him know what to attack next. 
“Do you think I should meet with 
any better success on the dramatic 
stage?” he asked Monohan, several 


‘days later. 


As has been said, Monohan was not 
a bad fellow; else he would never have 
bothered answering “fool” questions 
for a chorus man, even such an un- 
usual chorus man as Jay Adean. 

“Tf you could find a play, young 
fellow, in which you had nothing to 
do, no acting, no singing and dancing, 
no nothing but just be your natural 
self, if you could find this sort of play, 
mind you, you would be justified in 
leasing a Broadway house for the next 
three hundred nights. You’ve got that 
thing the writing fellows call person- 
ality, Adean; but then so has Estelle 





Russell, the best looker, bar none, on 
my stage, and Russell’s tongue-tied. 
You’re a good fellow, Adean; I’d like 
to see you get along. Open a hat shop 
or something that caters to women, 
show yourself to your customers, and 
if you’ve got a wife keep her under 
cover.” 

That seemed to be the sole idea every- 
where. So it wasn’t strange that Adean 
began to think less of women—and no 
more of his own sex. 

That night, at supper after the show, 
he spoke to Alice of the hat-shop Mon- 
ohan had suggested and was delighted 
to see the look of horror which came 
into her blue eyes at the mere idea of 
such a thing. 

“Are you serious?” she asked. 

“So serious that I’d rather go out 
in Broadway with a shovel and a cart 
and help to get rid of the snow,” he 
returned. “I’ve done some queer things 
in the last year, and I may find myself 
selling collars and cravats yet, but 
never hats to women.” 

“I am glad,” she said simply. 

“So am I, that I can still think that 
way after this last year.” 

After a little silence she said, look- 
ing not at him but keeping her gaze 
centered on the patterns she was trac- 
ing on the cloth with her fork: 

“What do you think you will do, 
ultimately, Jay?” 

“If I knew, I wouldn’t be sitting 
here like this talking to you,” he re- 
plied. 

At this she glanced up, wide-eyed, 
but something she saw in his face 
made her quickly turn again to her 
figures. 

“I’m waiting to find myself, Alice,” 
he said. 


XXII 


THE old Earl died in March, in Egypt. 
The saddest thing about his death, 
to Jay, was that his uncle hadn’t been 
able to see Kenilwood again—had 
never been strong enough, following 
his attack of pneumonia, to be moved 
from the land of the Pyramids to bud- 
ding, scented Suffolk. 

Adean didn’t return to London. A 
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letter from Mr. Thorneycroft stayed 
him almost at the steamer. A bit of 
that lawyer’s letter would always re- 
main in the young man’s mind. He 
had written: 


The will, which was read to-day. 
You are bequeathed the sum 


of ten thousand pounds, without 
further mention. To his widow, the 
Earl has left everything . . . in 


trust Z including Kenilwood. 
which is not included in the entail, 
you bear in mind. The Countess’ mother 
announces the expectation of an heir 
= which means your claim to the 
title must be held in abeyance according 
to law 


The title had never bothered Adean 
for a moment; but he had hoped his 
uncle would remember his love for 
Kenilwood when there were other and 
grander places elsewhere which went 
with the name. 

He returned to the chorus and work. 
The Apollo révue was to take to the 
road for its annual spring tour the fol- 
lowing week; of a sudden, Adean de- 
cided not to leave New York. He had 
an assured income now, and _ besides, 
Alice would be at the Veranda until 
the middle of April. 

He had told ‘Alice of his uncle’s 
death, and she knew now that Kenil- 
wood and the earldom were no press- 


- agent’s dream; but she didn’t under- 


stand why he didn’t go to claim the 
title. Every day she looked for him 
to say good-by; every night on her 
knees she was grateful that he hadn’t 
said the words to-day. She grew very 
tired, and thin; the theater wearied 
her, and as spring advanced she ex- 
perienced a wild longing to get out 
of town. 

For it was spring-time in New York; 
Lent was late, however, and that saved 
the theaters, for a while at least. But 
Central Park was a bower of green; 
the smell of fresh earth and living 
things came down from the hills be- 
yond the Drive, and the trees in Green- 
wich village and the tulip beds on Mur- 
ray Hill had first budded, and then 
burst into bloom. And as if this were 
not enough, the Coney steamers were 
being overhauled, the roof gardens 
given new coats of paint, and lastly 
Ziegfeld was advertising his cast for 
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I must be getting along,” he said, rising. “Don’t mind me if you. want to play—I sha’n’t peep.” 
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the season’s Follies, the unmistakable 
sign, and one which is accepted by 
Gotham as the greatest and final. 

Jay Adean observed this, one April 
afternoon as he walked slowly in the 
direction of the Palais du Lilas. He 
hadn’t been there since before Christ- 
mas, and he hadn’t intended going there 
ever again. If one wished to overlook 
all the other features, it was no longer 
necessary, since his uncle’s bequest. 

There was only a corporal’s guard 
of the old crowd at the Palace this 
afternoon. Some of the windows were 
opened, and a part of Broadway’s lan- 
guor seemed to have crept into the 
great room, and then into the orchestra, 
and so on into most of the dancers 
themselves. 


DEAN felt his heart sink afresh 

as he walked to the well-remem- 
bered table at the extreme end of the 
room where, already, sat a woman 
with her back turned in his direction. 
Then he stopped, and she glanced 
round; it was Amy Kingsley—the Mrs. 
Kingsiey that was. He recalled that 
he didn’t know the red-haired poet’s 
name. Amy was very splendid and 
very glad to see him—he must sit 
down. 

“T really can’t stop,” he said, al- 
though he accepted a chair as being 
less conspicuous than an argument. 
But he would have given half of his 
fortune not to have been caught in 
the place. “I simply dropped in to 
look around,” he added. “I haven’t 
been here in months, you know. ; 
How is your husband?” he asked 
politely. “Do you know I can never 
recall the name.” 

“It isn’t necessary that you should, 
really,’ Amy replied sweetly. “As a 
matter of fact, he is quite well and 
hard at work on his new book of 
poems, which is to be published in 
September—to get the benefit of the 
holiday trade, you know.” She raised 
a Sévres tea-pot. “May I give you 
some cocktail?” she asked, arching her 
brows. in imitation of her favorite 
actress. 


“Thanks, no. I must be getting 


along,” he said, rising. 
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“Don’t mind me if you want to play 
—I sha’n’t peep.” 

He bowed stiffly over her wrinkled, 
jeweled hand and retraced his steps 
toward the elevators. A moment later 
the doors of the Palais du Lilas swung 
to after him for the last time. 

In Forty-fifth Street he found await- 
ing him a letter and a telegram; the 
letter was post-marked England but he 
opened the yellow envelope first just 
the same. 


Expect us in New York Thursday. 
Something new. Faris. 


Adean had last heard from Valerie 
and Pete from Pittsburgh, where they 
were meeting with flattering success on 
a small-time bill. They were not great , 
hands at writing, but either Alice or ‘ 
Jay was sure of a short note every 
week, keeping them posted as to book- 
ings. Now they were returning to New 
York. Adean wondered why. He 
knew they were booked through the 
summer, which doesn’t materially hurt 
cheap vaudeville, especially in the Mid- 
dle West. And Thursday was to- 
morrow. 

He turned to -his letter. *It began 


“Kenilwood” and finished with the 
single name “Muriel.” His uncle’s 
widow ! 


She had written, in part: 


. . . Isn't it rather silly and child- 
ish to let a small mistake like ours af- 
fect two lives when there is so much to 
live for? Kenilwood misses you. The 
Suffolk roses are in blossom, and the 
lower plantation is sweet with lush grass 
and buttercups. I fancy, too, the coun- 
try-folk here blame me for your ab- 
sence, dear boy—when you know how 
we should love to have you at Kenil- 
wood. Mother is here with me—she 
says “Come, come, come!” There are 
often moments of real madness in the 
sanest person’s life; I think I must have 
been mad, that September morning. 


Adean was not a vain man, but he 
could read between the lines of Muriel’s 
letter. She invited him to Kenilwood, 
held out Kenilwood with its lush grass 
and wild roses as a bait. He was to 
come to Suffolk, where the country- 
folks mourned his absence—and it was 
to rest with him if he ever left his old 
home again. 
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That’s what it amounted to, Muriel’s 
letter. Adean couldn’t conceive of her 
ever caring for his uncle—and he had 
thought she loved him, a year ago. 
Was it that she loved him still? He 
glanced at the letter; it seemed to say 
so in every line; every word carried 
the same message “Come!” And how 
clever she had been—to appeal to his 
love for Kenilwood! 

He had always said that he didn’t 
mind the loss of the title, and he meant 
it, but the old English manor-house! He 
looked out of the window at a cramped 
New York street basking in a warm 
spring twilight. In the houses oppo- 
site his window a phonograph was 
grinding out a syncopated tune. A voice 
on the front stoop took up the words: 


England lost her dignity, 
So did France and Germany. 


England! The very name was dear 
to him ; but it was Muriel who had sac- 
rificed her dignity. He tapped the let- 
ter significantly. There was no longer 
a thrill for him in her name; he didn’t 
deceive himself there. But Kenil- 
wood! 

He stdod gazing: down in the street, 
at the hot yellow setting sun, at the 
singing girl on the stoop, at the people 
coming out of the houses like ants from 
a hill, to get a breath of fresh air. 
And he could smell the lush grass in 
the lower plantation, and hear the bells 
in the Norman church at Little Hay- 
croft. The mean street disappeared, 
the rag-time, the people whom he knew 
were mostly professionals out of work, 
and he saw— 

A girl came to the window in a house 
directly. opposite his own, a girl with 
silver-gold hair and violet eyes, and 
leaning out, she glanced first up and 
then down the street. Presently she 
looked across and saw Adean, and at 
once her face lighted up as she smiled 
and nodded. Then she was gone. 

But her smile and her glance had 
managed to put Muriel and Kenilwood 
and England out of the man’s mind, 
had managed to awaken a fight in 
Adean’s eyes as he slowly tore up the 
Countess’ letter and went down on the 
stoop to meet her—Alice Chandler. 
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BEFORE she left him at the stage 

door that night, Alice Chandler 
had promised to marry Adean. He was 
not a good lover, perhaps, but he knew 
what he wanted, and now that his mind 
was made up, he said so, simply and 
like a man, not a hero. For Adean was 
never a hero even to Alice—she just 
loved him in that way which women 
have, disregarding both faults and vir- 
tues and seeing always just the man 
—her man. 

Jay had cared for her “from the 
first,” he said, although, come to think 
of it, it seemed to him as if Alice 
Chandler had always been in his life. 
He remembered the first time he had 
seen her, that afternoon at the Palais 
du Lilas, when she had sought Faris 
and he had gone home with Valerie 
Eldridge. Yet he must have known 
her before that—he had known her 
“always,” he insisted. 

“I’ve only been waiting until I had 
something to offer you,” he added. 
“l’m going to put my money into a 
business and get down to work—there’s 
something to work for now.” 

Alice had heard all about his uncle’s 
death, and the legacy, but Adean didn’t 
mention Kenilwood or Muriel. Still, 
she had a faint idea of English laws 
and customs, and the title worried her. 
She was selfish enough not to want 
Jay to return to England and be an 
earl. She felt, perhaps wrongly, that 
he would not belong so completely to 
her if that should ever come to pass. 

“You know you are a real American 
now,” she said once. 

And he had replied: 

“Yes, I think I’m edging that way 
—‘warm,’ as the children say. And 
I’m just as satisfied. New York has 
been very kind to me. I'll just have ° 
to make good here as a sort of recom- 
pense, you know.” 

She glowed at his words, yet she was 
not wholly satisfied. 

“But if you should have to return 
to England, Jay—?” 

“T don’t think we need bother our 
heads over that possibility,” he told 
her, and there was no bitterness, no 
regret in his voice. “My old nurse 
used to say she felt things in her 








bones, and that is how I feel about 
Kenilwood. It will never claim me.” 

And he was right; Kenilwood never 
did. . 


ARIS had not wired Adean the 
train by which he and Valerie 
would arrive, and so it was impossible 
to meet them, yet by noon they were 
in Forty-fifth Street discussing their 
plans. 

It was good to see them again. 
Adean said so, Alice repeated it. And 
they looked wonderful. Jay, who knew 
how Pete worked with dumb-bells and 
apparatus to keep down his weight, 
how he cared for himself like a mother 
would her infant, in that feverish de- 
sire to remain fit, had rather thought, 
after marriage, and away from New 
York, that he would let go somewhat, 
and he was prepared to find an older, 
more settled fellow. 

But evidently this was not the Faris 
way. He returned as carefully groomed 
as ever he was for a thé dansant, fresh- 
looking, debonair, and certainly not 
weighing an ounce more than he did 
a year ago. Valerie appeared a little 
fuller in the face, and more inclined to 
smile, but Alice thought she would 
always retain that chic air which had 
caused people to liken her to a Pari- 
sienne. 

“And so you precious two are going 
to get married and not go to England 
to live,” said Valerie, when she had 
heard the news. “It seems too good 
to be true—just when we are coming 
back to New York at that. Do you 
know, I could take Broadway in my 
arms and give it a good hug and a 
squeeze just from sheer happiness at 
seeing it again?” 

“Hold on! Please don’t attempt 
anything so rash,” Faris interposed, 
with. a smile. “Remember that any- 
thing which might mar your beauty—” 

“Folks, I’m going to be a film!” cried 
Valerie. ; 

“A—what?” asked Adean. 

“Val means movies, Jay,” 
Alice. 

“Val means nothing of the kind,” 
retorted that lady, with mock dis- 
pleasure. “Never say ‘movies’ to a 
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screen artist, my dear. - You may call 
‘Hamlet’ a ‘show’ and Mary Garden a 
prima doma, but—it’s motion pictures, 
thank you.” 

Faris, serious, began to explain: 

“We met a man out in Chicago who 
had just returned from the Coast, 
where he was connected with one of 
the big studios. He is a practical man, 
and experienced—has acted, directed, 
and even handled a camera. So you 
see he isn’t just dreaming. He has 
saved a little money and he is coming 
East to break into the game on his own 
hook—has his own ideas, which are im- 
mense and as I have already said, he 
is practical. What he intends to do 
mostly are comedies. Now when you 
say comedy to a picture fan, he throws 
up his hands in disgust and sees noth- 
ing but an old-time ‘chase’ picture, or 
else something filthy and messy where 
the actors sling mud at each other, or 
fall down-stairs in a heap. Haworth’s 
comedies are going to be ‘pretty’ and 
not burlesque, but of the Empire 
Theater kind. Everything about them 
is planned for sightliness. Well, we 
met this chap in Chicago, and he has 
persuaded us to-go in with him.” 

“Not that it required much persua- 
sion,’ added Valerie, with a good-na- 
tured wink. “Pete ate it up.” 

“We were getting along as nicely 
as could be expected—ask the doctor 
—in vaudeville,” added Faris. “But— 
the big-time looked a long ways -off. 
And moving pictures are big to-day. 
Besides, we can stay in the East, in 
New York, if we want to. Haworth 
has leased a studio near Yonkers.” 

“Now Jay ought to ask what Yon- 
kers are,’ grinned Valerie. 

“What a joke!” murmured Alice. 

“And many of the outdoor scenes 
will be done at Westchester,” continued 
Pete evenly. “Val and I have planned 
to take a small house somewhere on 
the river, near enough to the city to 
be able to come in and see the shows 
at night. That’s my idea of an ideal 
life, folks.” 

“Tt sounds good,” nodded Adean. 

“Pete is to be leading man,” Valerie 
announced. “You should see him on 
the screen! Mr. Haworth wanted to 
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try him out, and he is enthusiastic over 
the results. He predicts that in six 
months, Peter Faris will be the most 
popular hero of them all!” 

“You see, it’s the old story of per- 
sonality again, Jay. Looks like we'll 
never escape it,” laughed Faris. “Val 
is wonderful on the screen; you'd really 
think she was pretty.” 

“T’m more than merely pretty; I’m 
a type,” declared Valerie. “The only 
thing, i’m not the type for the heroine. 
I’m to play smart widows and even 
adventuresses. Pete, Alice is just the 
type for a screen heroine! Haworth 
would go wild over you, dear! With 
that hair of yours! He is always say- 
ing the picture men have been looking 
these three years for another Blanche 
Sweet.” 


F ARIS glanced at Alice and then to 
Adean. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t be in- 
terested in this proposition, Jay—with 
your million-dollar legacy,” he said. 
“But frankly, I think there is some- 
thing in what Val says—for once. 
Alice would be great on the screen. 
And you—” 

“Jay has such an air!” cried Val- 
erie. “Although it must be understood 
from the first that Pete plays the 
heroes.” 

“I think Jay would be handsome in 
pictures,” Alice added. 

“Help! It’s all looks, looks, looks, 
Faris!” 

“Well, what if it is?” demanded Val- 
erie. “I’m sure Haworth couldn’t find 
four nicer people than we are. Pete 
and I are going to put our nest-egg in 
the business.” 

“Do you think it is a sound business 
proposition?” Adean asked Faris, 
gravely. 

“Val and I are risking everything 
we’ve got in the world,” came back the 
answer. “We've cancelled our book- 
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ings—everything. And pictures will 
enable us to be together all the time 
and have that little home we’ve been 
planning for.” 

Adean nodded his head. 

“You remember, Jay,” Alice said. 
“Monohan told you that if you could 
find a play in which you had nothing 
to do but be natural, you’d make your 
fortune. Well, aren’t the movies—mo- 
tion pictures, I mean—just the play for 
you?” : 

“Oh, see the bloomin’ Englishman!” 
mimicked Valerie, and was straightway 
shut up by Faris. 

“Then you think you would like it?” 
Adean asked Alice. 

“It’s better than the chorus, surely!” 

Adean turned to Faris. 

“I'd like to meet your friend Ha- 
worth and talk it over with him,” he 
said. “If he can use Alice’s—and my 
own—fatal beauty, I’ve got twenty-five 
thousand dollars I’ll put in this game 
—and that’s half of my million-dollar 
legacy.” 

An hour later they were on their 
way to Haworth’s hotel. None of them 
was more enthusiastic than Adean. He 
hoped things were coming right for 
him at last; he thought they were, and 
Kenilwood and England seemed lost 
in the promise of the rainbow which 
spanned his horizon. He had a Brit- 
isher’s love for a home of his own, 
a real desire to be settled, and with 
Alice beside him and such places as the 
Palais du Lilas relegated to the dim 
past, why not? 

They had reached Broadway and 
were halted for.a moment until the 
traffic cleared before crossing the 
street. Valerie, eyes agleam, glanced 
to her right, then to her left—theaters, 
hotels, dansants, and people every- 
where. 

“Ah,” she cried, with a little catch 
in her voice, “here we have New 
York!” 


END 
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A Letter 


a ‘‘Movie-Fan’ 


WE'VE ALL. BEEN: TRYING TO 
FIGURE OUT WHAT HE THINKS; 
NOW HE TALKS FOR HIMSELF 





| SUPPOSE I am of the big 
] majority of Americans who 
Ll} still eat dinner in their shirt- 
sleeves, and know all of their neigh- 
bors. At least I am one of the kind who 
does things because he wants to, and 
not for how they look. 

When lots of the people were going 
around laughing at “the movies,” and 
calling them cheap playthings for the 
children, I went to them because I 
liked them. I still go to them because I 
like them, or some of them—like them 
so well I am willing to take the chance 
that some of them will be bad. I make 
no secret of my being a “movie-fan.” 

Now, that brings me down to rea- 
sons. As much as I| hate to admit it, one 
of my reasons for liking the films is 
because they are a lazy man’s pastime, 
or a man’s lazy pastime, whichever you 
want. They are handy, and while they 
are not always good—not by a long 
shot !—I find that I usually don’t waste 
much on them in either time or money 
or effort. 

It used to be that I was playing 











pretty much of a sure-thing in the line 
of entertainment, when I went to the 
picture show. Now I always feel like 
I’m taking a chance. Which is neither 
here nor there, for I still take that 
chance about three times a week; but I 
am getting down to the point where I 
ask myself: Why can’t eighty per cent 
be good, instead of eighty per cent bad? 

We—my wife and I and our two 
children—live in a suburb of New 
York. I tell you this so you can appre- 
ciate my feelings towards ‘“Cabiria.” 
The same feelings apply to any of the 
down-town shows; and I believe they 
point out pretty well where the films 
have hurt the theatre. 

We had heard that “‘Cabiria” was the 
greatest picture of the great, and being 
self-constituted critics, we decided to 
brave a trip down-town to see it. That 
was a year or so ago, and we haven't 
seen “Cabiria” yet, although we are 
still talking about going. I can’t tell 
you why we haven’t gone. We just 
haven’t. Every time we summed up our 
assets in time, money and energy, for 
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“Cabiria,” we found we were short one 
of the three. So we went to the little 
ten-cent “movie” around the corner. 

Yet I can’t say that I believe the 
cheapness of the “movies” is the cause 
of their popularity. With the kids going 
to the picture-show four or five times 
a week, and Mother and me going two 
or three times, we spend as much as we 
ever did on regular shows, in money 
and in time—but both of these sort of 
fit into the scheme of things, so you 
don’t notice their going. 

They call the “movies” the “mob- 
teacher.” Maybe so. That’s the reason 
I send the kids to them, to get impres- 
sions. They wont get any more than 
that; they wont get any concrete learn- 
ing. But when you put systematic 
schooling and good “movies” together, 
you are accomplishing something. When 
these flitting impressions are not lined 
up with school work, they usually are 
harmless. I see their effect now and 
then, when my boy gets melodramatic, 
or my girl decides to be grown up, as 
they do in the “movies” when the in- 
génue marries, and piles her ringlets on 


top of her head. But that’s about as far 
as it ever goes. (By the way, did you 
ever notice how the ingénue always 
wears her curls down until she marries 
in the play, then puts them up? It seems 
to be the “official badge.’’) 

We people go to the movies just as 
we put our feet on the opposite chair, 
light a cigar, and pick up a magazine. 
In the magazine the story is suggested 
through words; on the screen the story 
is suggested through pictures. We don’t 
much care whether it is short stories or 
short-play stories, or a novel, or a fea- 
ture play, so long as it is good. We are 
looking mighty hard for quality, and 
we're getting a mighty little. 

Only the other night I heard an audi- 
ence applaud a picture—‘The Twenty 
Million-Dollar Mystery,” it was. It was 
the first time in months I had heard ap- 
plause for a picture. There was a time, 
you know, when the films first came, 
when everyone wanted to applaud, but. 
was ashamed; then they got over their 
stage-fright and began clapping; and 
now they rarely see anything worth ap- 
plauding. Maybe it’s the manufacturer, 
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or maybe it’s the theater-owner—I don’t 
pretend to know. I do know this, 
though, that if I were manager of one 
of these neighborhood “movies” where 
your patronage is regular, just like the 
grocery and the butcher-shop, I’d rent 
my pictures, in spite of any added ex- 
pense, from the three or four companies 
that are about the only ones turning out 
interesting, brainy, well-finished prod- 
ucts that show they are giving the 
American public credit for common 
sense and judgment. 

Did you ever watch people file out of 
a movie show? They don’t come out in 
the animated, excitably-talking groups 
that come out of a regular theater ; they 
come out just as they would out of a 
drug-store after eating an ice cream 
soda. Pretty soon, if they are served a 
lot of cheap ice cream and poorly-pre- 
pared flavors, they get a dislike for ice 
cream soda. It’s up to the “movie” peo- 
ple, it seems to me, to build up their 
business, just as the soda man would. 


But most of them seem to be picking off 
as much as they can, like some cheap 
soda men taking advantage of a hot 
season. 

We Americans hate to be taken in. 
We don’t want anything “put over on 
us”’—and find out about it. You can 
understand how ballywest a lot of palpa- 
bly fake scenery, or bits of detail that 
some fool director forgot to notice, 
knock our dreams. I see pictures week 
in and week out that for accuracy in 
costume and scenery look as if they had 
been put together by a small boy. We 
want realism. 

These are just a few remarks by a 
man who is hoping and praying for the 
upbuilding of a thing that has become 
his chief entertainment. I have the 
habit ; I am a movie-fan. I wish I could 
go out like a knight of old and decapi- 
tate, with one great whirl of a mighty 
broadsword, all of the producers who 
are turning mé against the thing I want 
to keep on loving. 





“CThere’s some ver) strange mistake 
about all this,” she said. 


[4 || 1 the door of the shabby lodg- 

A ing-house on the even shab- 

bier little street, to which his 

descent in the scale of things had fi- 

nally brought him, Loring Morris stood 

fumbling in his overcoat pocket for his 
latch-key. 

A raw March downpour of rain and 
sleet had made the pavements slippery 
with ice. Passers-by floundered miser- 
ably along the uneven sidewalk, strain- 
ing umbrellas held low before their 
faces. The swinging sign of the little 
delicatessen shop in the basement of 
the house where Morris had his lodg- 
ings creaked a dismal and wholly in- 
effectual complaint against the liberties 
the gusts of wind were taking with it. 

Because his head was whirling gid- 
dily and he was shivering with the 
cold, which had bitten him to the very 
marrow of his bones, Morris seemed 
to find considerable difficulty in locat- 
ing that key in his overcoat pocket. 
But at last his stiff fingers touched it 
and closed upon it. He drew it jerkily 
forth, slipped it, again with much dif- 
ficulty, into the round brass disk of the 
lock plate, pushed the door open and 
passed into a hall in which the fumes 
of stale tobacco and the many odors 
from the delicatessen shop in the base- 
ment waged their ceaseless combat. 
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HOW HE GOT HIS 
SPURS FOR THE 
CLIMBTO SUCCESS 
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Morris stumbled heavily up two 
flights of meagerly-lighted stairs. Mor- 
ris had eaten no lunch that day, nor 
had he stopped for his usual mean din- 
ner at the noisy, smelly lunch-counter 
on the corner. 

At the top of the second flight of 
stairs he began fumbling uncertainly 
for the door-knob of his room. Find- 
ing it at length, the door opened upon 
a cold gloom, dissipated faintly near 
the windows by the lights filtering up 
from the alley behind the house. With 
something like panic upon him, Morris. 
struck a match and lighted all the four 
gas-jets. He wanted light, immediately, 
without delay. And yet when all the 
jets were aglow at their poor best, he 
was aware they served him to no pur- 
pose. They swung and lurched and 
tossed in crazy fashion. Nor could 
they in any way lessen that sense of a 
yet more complete disaster than the 
others which had recently overtaken 
him, which was still so strong upon 
him. 

With his wet overcoat still buttoned 
about him, he dropped into the one 
fairly comfortable chair the place af- 
forded. The roar of the city beyond 
the neighboring, blackly-silhouetted 
house-tops rose and fell, rose and fell, 
like the beating of some giant pulse. 
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Now it timed his heart-beats accu- 
rately ; again it raced against them in a 
horrible, nerve-racking antiphony. 


THE pain in his temples, shooting 

through his head behind his eyes, 
was becoming all but unbearable. A 
great fear was upon him, making his 
shiverings and shakings even more 
pitifully abject. This, then, was the 
end of it all, here in this shabby room 
with the sleet flailing the windows and 
the gas-jets whirling their mad, jerky, 
unholy dances before his eyes! 

A tapping on the door aroused him. 
Before he could get out of his chair 
the door opened and closed. A woman 
stood there with her back against the 
panels. Shining crystals of sleet glis- 
tened .thickly on her hair and furs. 
Morris jumped out of his chair, trem- 
bling so violently with the exertion that 
he must needs grasp the back of it to 
steady himself. 

“Anne!” he said hoarsely and with 
his eyes fixed upon her face. “Anne! 
How did you know? How did you 
find me?” 

She did not answer at once. Her 
eyes were widening with something 
like pity as they took in every detail of 
that shabby room. She was a rather 
pretty woman, neither young nor yet 
old. There were hints of gray here 
and there in the brown hair showing 
beneath the trim hat; but her skin was 
smooth and soft and white, save at the 
curve of each cheek where the sleet 
had set it to glowing redly. 

She took a step towards him, hesi- 
tated a moment uncertainly, then 
rushed to him. He was forced gently 
back into the chair. She settled her- 
self on the arm beside him. A cool, 
soft hand stroked his throbbing fore- 
head. 

“Jim Blanchard told me,” said she. 
“Everything is past and forgotten, 
‘Lorry. I have come to help you, to 
stay here with you, to be beside you 
while you’re fighting your way back.” 

Her hands had gone to her hat. She 
was pulling out the hat-pins, lifting it 
from the brown hair powdered with 
the shining sleet crystals. 

Morris suddenly reached up to stay 
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her. He smothered a choking cry of 
bitterness and love and yearning that 
rose to his lips. 

“No, Anne,” he said evenly. “No. 
You can’t; you mustn’t. You can’t 
help that way—not that way!” 

He spoke hurriedly, between tightly 
clenched teeth. He was fighting down, 
with all the strength he had left in him, 
a desire to clutch her in his arms, to 
cover those red spots on her cheeks 
with kisses, to bury his aching head 
on her shoulder and cry out his wretch- 
edness and shame and remorse. But 
he held a firm rein on himself, even as 
he managed, at what cost he alone 
knew, to keep his voice from breaking. 
He saw to it that the hat was replaced 
on the brown hair; clumsily, yet with 
infinite gentleness he strove to put the 
hat-pins back. 

She mistook. his purpose; she drew 
away from him slightly, but arrested 
the movement almost as soon as it was 
instinctively begun. 

“Why mustn’t I stay?’ she de- 
manded. “Is she with you here again? 
Has she come back to you, Lorry? Is 
that it?” 

“No,” he said, and the gritting of his 
teeth accompanied the denial. “No, 
Anne. She will never come again. She 
has gone forever. She went when the 
money began to reach a dangerous ebb. 
I came out of the dream—or the night- 
mare, better—then. I saw things as 
they were. I tried to face them. I 
have been trying to fight my way back 
since.” 

He found her clinging to him, her 
wet face pressed against his burning 
one. 

“Then you can’t drive me away. You 


can’t, Lorry, you can’t,” she cried. 


“You need me; you are in great dis- 
tress; you are ill. The past—oh, 
Lorry, dear, it is just the past. I’m 
going to stay with you and fight with 
you and work with you.” 

He managed to disengage himself. 
He shook his head firmly. 

“No, Anne! No!” he said with a 
resoluteness that surprised even him- 
self. 

He had arisen from the chair; he 
would have moved away from her for 
































His chair suddenly lurched violently and spilled him on the floor. . . . Footfalls sounded in the hall. 
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the greater strength distance lent him, 
had she not caught his sleeve and held 
it with something like desperation. 

“IT married you for better or for 
worse,” she said unsteadily. “I am 
just as much your wife now, Lorry, as 
I was then. You will never need me 
in your life—you have never needed 
me in your life—as much as you do 
now. Let me stay with you, Lorry. I 
want to stay; I want you!” 

It would have been very easy for 
him to let those final words of hers 
deceive him. He realized that he 
yearned down to the last fiber of his 
being to be deceived by them. He 


fought his fight, standing there before - 


her with the agony of the struggle 
written on his twisted face. 

At last he spoke again, and although 
his eyes were fixed upon her, they did 
not seem to see her. It was as if they 
looked beyond her into a future of 
great darkness and trouble. He swayed 
as he spoke, and finally he clutched the 
table-edge to steady himself. But his 
voice was the voice of a man who 
would pay the price he saw demanded 
of him. 

“There is just one way you can help 
me, Anne,” he said. “There is just one 
great kindness you can do for me now. 
The fool I have been is neither here 
nor there. The past, as. you say, is— 
the past. It is done irrevocably; it 
cannot be undone in a minute at either 
your bidding or mine. I have gone 
pretty far down the scale—too far to 
drag you into it with me now. The one 
thing you can do for me, the one kind- 
ness you can grant me, is to let me fight 
my way back—if such a thing is pos- 
sible, and I don’t. yet dare say it is— 
alone.” 

He paused. His grip on the table- 
edge tightened until each knuckle was 
a white spot against the black of his 
overcoat. : 

“If I do, Anne—if I can do it—and 
you still want me to, I’ll come to you 
then. Go, now! Anne, -dear, please, 
please go!” 

She began to offer wild remon- 
trances, to beg with him, to plead. He 
stumbled blindly to the door and held 
it open. 
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“While I yet have strength, Anne, 
please,” he begged her. 

He realized dimly that she was pass- 
ing him, and that she was weeping 
bitterly as she went. He did not dare 
look up. He had fixed his eyes on a 
group of flowers woven in the thread- 
bare carpet. He held them there with 
every ounce of will power left in him. 

In the gloomy hallway outside, she 
paused. He knew she had-turned to 
him. He wondered why he did not 
shut the door. 

“Lorry,” he heard her voice, “you 
were more than fair about the money 
when it—it happened. You left me 
more than half of all you had. I have far 
more than enough for my needs. Let 
me at least leave you some of it. Let 
me—” 

“Anne, Anne, oh, for God's sake—” 
he choked. 

Then he swung the door shut, and 
stood with his shoulder against it as if 
he were holding it against some an- 
ticipated assault. Long after that, he 
heard footsteps going slowly, heavily 
down those dingy stairs. The front 
door opened, closed. He locked his 
door and made a wavering, wabbling 
course back to the chair. The gas-jets 
were swinging round and round in great 
circles of light. They were dripping 
meteoric showers of brilliant sparks in 
their trail. The torture of a thrust and 
twisted knife accompanied his every 
breath. That giant pulse that was the 
roar of the city could not keep pace 
with his own now. It was distanced 
hopelessly—left far behind. His chair 
suddenly lurched violently and spilled 
him sprawling to the floor. * Gasping 
for breath, that wild fear of impending 
disaster again upon him, he crawled on 
his hands and knees to the door, lifted 
himself with great effort to the knob 
and managed after many attempts to 
turn the key in the lock. 

Somewhere outside in the gusty 
March night a clock was booming the 
hour. Footfalls sounded in the hall. 
He got the door open and peered into 
the flashing streaks of many-colored 
lights outside. In the midst of them, 
surrounded by them and yet unharmed, 
he saw the startled face of his landlady. 
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Reason, still clinging to him faintly in 
all this turmoil of his mind, told him 
it was ten o'clock, and that she was 
turning out the hall lights through the 
house. 

He heard a voice that sounded very 
queer and distant to him and yet one 
he knew to’be his own, saying: 

“I’m sorry to trouble you, Mrs. 
Bayard, but I’m frightfully ill. Would 
it be too much trouble to send for a 
doctor ?” 

Then the hall, and Mrs. Bayard and 
the world, were swallowed up in black- 
ness. 


THE brisk wind of a perfect October 

day was showering the streets with 
gorgeously colored leaves: when Loring 
Morris alighted from the three-sixteen 
train at Westlake. 

Laughingly declining the services of 
Andy Rayburn’s decrepit old depot car- 
riage as well as several similarly 
proffered trim motor vehicles, he 


crossed the little square and came 
finally to one of the older streets of the 


town. It wasa street thick with tower- 
ing elms upon either side; it was the 
street, where, in a fine old house with 
a colonial porch that had been copied 
by architects far and wide, Anne lived 
with her widowed mother. 

He rustled his way through the 
leaves up the box-bordered path. The 
old brass knocker sent its summons 
booming through the house. 

It was Anne herself who opened the 
door, the same Anne of the brown hair 
just showing its first gray and the 
smooth, round cheeks and quiet eyes. 

She led him into the big living-room, 
where a fire burned and crackled 
cheerily on the ‘hearth. 

She had greeted him quietly, with a 
certain restraint of manner that some- 
how suggested itself to him as border- 
ing on hostility. She drew up chairs 
to the hearth now in the same manner. 

Morris, who all the way down in the 
train had been in veritable boyish 
spirits, was aware of a keen sense of 
disappointment. The place, the atmos- 
phere, Anne herself were not as he 
had pictured them. He had sent her 
the briefest of notes, wholly noncom- 
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mittal, asking if he might see her this 
afternoon; he had received an equally 
brief and noncommittal reply, granting 
his request. But he felt that it had 
been quite enough; that behind it lay. 
a world of meaning and possibilities. 

Now, seated before the fire, a 
constrained, rather embarrassed and 
vaguely polite conversation going on 
haltingly with Anne, he experienced an 
ominous sinking of his heart, a chill of 
premonition through his whole being. 
This was and at the same time was 
not the Anne he had expected to find. 
Somehow he felt almost out of place— 
almost the intruder. 

Yet when Anne said—and he fancied 
he caught a covert note of pride in her 
voice: “I’m glad you’re doing so well 
in your work again, Lorry. I see you 
have won some very telling cases 
lately,” he was sure all the constraint, 
all the embarrassment, all the sense of 
distance from her, were merely things 
his own mind had created. 

He saw, too, in her words, the open- 
ing to launch himself into the subject 
that had really brought him thither. 
He absently took up the long brass 
poker and began prodding the embers 
on the hearth. 

“It has been a long, hard climb, 
Anne,” he said gravely. 

She made no reply. He could not 
quite fathom the light in her eyes at 
the moment. It might have meant any 
one of many things. In his eagerness, 
he put the wrong construction upon it. 

“T was delayed getting my start 
after—after that night,” he went on. 
“T was desperately ill afterwards; in- 
deed, I was beginning to be desperately 
ill that night. I was in the hospital for 
four months, and then three more in 
New Mexico before I was anything like 
myself again. That was why I was 
so slow in starting.” 

He turned to her, evidently ex- 
pectant of some comment or encourage- 
ment this time, but again she said 
nothing. So he went on, awkwardly: 

“But it was you who gave me the 
spurs for the climb, Anne—that night 
just before I was so ill. I—I don’t want 
to be too dramatic about it; at the 
same time I want to express myself 





“I never came. That must have been the way of it, Lorry,” she said slowly. 
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adequately, so you'll perhaps forgive 
my throwing restraint to the winds for 
just this once, Anne, when I say that 
the upward climb really started that 
night when you came to me with that 
Christ-like patience and gentleness and 
forgiveness of yours—that March night 
when I was ill and desperate and at 
the very lowest ebb of the tide.” 

There was a sharp intake of her 
breath. She was looking at him in 
perplexity. 

“I don’t quite understand, Lorry, 
I’m afraid,” said she. “If—it’s some 
symbolism you’re using, it has gone 
over my head.” 

“J mean,” said he, smiling at her, 
“that night three years ago—the sixth 
of March, it was—when I was living 
in the shabby lodgings on Cedar Street. 
The night you begged me to let the 
past be just the past, to stay with me 
and work with me and fight with me. 
You couldn’t have forgotten that night, 
Anne. It’s impossible that you should 
have forgotten it.” 

“There’s some mistake, Lorry, some- 
where—some very strange mistake 
about all this,” she said. ‘I was never 
aware that you ever lived on Cedar 
Street at any time.” 


’ 


“THE brass poker dropped with a 


great clatter from his fingers. He 
turned to her, perplexity, overweening 
disappointment. and dismay plainly 
stamped on his face. Indeed, so dis- 
traught was his expression that a 
change came over her own face; some- 
thing of pity, almost of tenderness 
shone in her eyes as she looked at 
him. 

“You—you didn’t come?” he faltered 
at last. “You're sure, Anne—you’re 
very, very sure?” 

“T’m—I’m very sure of it, Lorry,” 
she replied, as if the admission came 
reluctantly on her part. 

‘He gripped the arms of his chair. 
He seemed striving to ward off some 
fearful blow impending to crush him. 
He seemed, too, groping blindly for 
some explanation of it all. 

“I was coming down even then with 
a desperate illness,” he said at last, as 
if more than half to himself. “It 
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couldn’t have been—you must have been 
there that night. I saw you; I talked 
to you; I felt your fingers on my fore- 
head and your arms about my neck. 
Why, I even remember the glisten of 
the snow on your hair and furs. And 
the pity and the tenderness and the 
bravery of you, Anne! Don’t—don’t 
for God’s sake—tell me that you were 
just a phantom of the delirium shutting 
in on me. Don’t tell me that, Anne!” 

She bowed her head to hide her tears. 

“T never came. That must have been 
the way of it, Lorry,” she said slowly. 

He got unsteadily to his feet. He 
tried to smile, but it was a queer, 
twisted, ghastly caricature of the real. 

“IT am very sorry I have intruded 
myself on you in this fashion, Anne,” 
he said. “It is entirely unwarranted. 
I have been laboring under a very cruel 
misapprehension—but one, none the 
less, which has put me where I am 
now; one that has been very sweet to 
me while it lasted. I think—I think 
there isn’t anything left for me to do 
but to say good-by and apologize again 
for coming here to-day.” 

He turned blindly, bitterly away. He 
was moving towards the door when he 
felt her fingers on his arm. 

“Lorry,” she said hoarsely, “before 
you go, I want you to know that I 
wish from the bottom of my heart it 
had all been real. I have been very 
hard and bitter towards you in my mind 
all these years. I felt hard and bitter 
towards you to-day when I knew you 
were coming here. But I don’t feel 
that way any longer. I wish it had 
been real; I wish I had come to you 
that night—in the way and with the 
spirit you thought I came.” 

Somehow,—he never quite knew how 
it came about,—she was close to him; 
her head was buried on his shoulder, 
and she was weeping without restraint. 

Tenderly he stroked her hair and 
patted her cheek. His own eyes 
glistened and glinted in the light of the 
dancing fire on the hearth. 

“Why, Anne,” he said happily, 
“Anne, dearie, listen! If you feel that 
way about it, it makes it quite the same 
as if you had come that night, doesn’t 
it?” 
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HEN I got out of the 

W/ | elevator at the third 
IL floor in the Fifty-third 
Street apartment-house, I was injected 
into a perfect swirl of melody. As I 
entered, it shut up with a clap—as a 
phonograph collapses when the needle 
breaks. Or maybe your needle doesn’t 
break. Mine does! 

“Oh,” gasped Sallie Fisher, “I didn’t 
know you were here. I was just sing- 
ing, you know—not any particular 
song; just singing.”’ 

“Don’t mind me,” I hastened. “Go 
right ahead. I might get as much fun 
out of it as you seemed to be getting.” 


“You would, all right,” she assented. . 


“Only I refuse to be a performing 


What Sallie 
Fisher has 
. accomplished 
? and what 


she hopes 
to do 


comedienne in my own home. 
I’m the boss here, b-o-s-s, 
boss,”—severely—‘“and I can’t 
be that and be too funny.” 
Her negro maid giggled and 
nearly dropped her tray of tea. 
“Sometimes when Lizzie” (the maid) 
“giggles and tries to drop things,” 
mused Sallie Fisher, “she reminds me of 
myself—when I was in the chorus. 


“| WAS probably the most awkward 

chorus girl in the world, and the 
worst,” she continued reminiscently, 
sipping her tea. “Marie Cahill insists 
that she should have the chorus girls’ 
booby prize, but. I am a strong con- 
tender. I was everything that I can 
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think of that a chorus girl should never be. 
“I was born in a log cabin on a Wyoming 
ranch, and I had a cow-girl’s true scorn 
for the little graces and manners that so 
many women practice. Later we moved 
to Salt Lake City, and it was there that 
I decided—just like that !—to become 
a great actress. I had had 
some vocal training and of Sallie Fisher 
had been singing 
in church and 
at amateur 
pers 
form- 







































ing it in the 


North woods. 


I kept either place. I 
couldn’t keep step; I 
would invariably fall over 
my train just at the most 
exciting moment, and the 
idea of preserving a line 
never occurred, to me— 
until it had first occurred 
to the stage manager. 
“I was probe Ome kind 
blythe mostawk- angel hovered 
ward chorus girl over and kept 
in the world.” him looking 
the other way as I stumbled 
and jumbled and bumped my 
way along. : 
“My voice was quite good 














In and I was made understudy to 
ae the prima d She w 
Tune Bae” Photograph the prima donna, She was 
ep rs . 
ty Whit a terribly healthy prima 
ances, and donna. At last I got my 
when I got chance in a little town in 





a place in the 
chorus of ‘The Burgo- 
master’— Lordy, that f 
was ‘teen years ago— ff 
it seemed like a mil- 
lion dollars. 

“Next year I went 
into the chorus of 
‘T he  Chaperons,’ 
with such co-workers 
as Eva Tanguay, Marie 
Cahill, Maida Suzi, 
Saidie Harris and Nellie 
Follis. I don’t know how 


North Dakota, and awk- 
. ward, blushing and 
frightened to a frazzle, 
did the part. Dear me, 
how terrible it must 
a have been! 
by White, Sut the next 
New York 
year I was a 
principal in the same 
company. I have al- 
ways wondered how on 
earth I ever contrived to 
do it.” 
Sallie Fisher is just 
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as frank as a ' ot ae alt 
thirty-two-sheet ° : Ra 
poster and as 
genuine as re- 
fined gold. There 
is no staginess or 
make-believe in 
her cheery anat- 
omy,;« ambi- 
and she Reg Pa 7 
is j ust haveaplay 
as live- - Ms 
ly and Heart’ with 
as gem- incidental 
erally music.” 
wholesome of f 
the stage as on. 
Broadway likes 
her because she 
is not Broadway. 
She is homey. 
“But do you 
know,” she con- 
tinued impress- 
ively, 
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“as aw- 
ful as I was as a chorus 
girl, in the chorus was 
where I learned four essen- 
tials in musical comedy: 
to dance, to sing, to make 
up and to wear clothes. 
“You would be surprised 
at the number of really beau- 
tiful girls who look like frights 
in their clothes; and then the 
number of pretty girls who look like 
frumps on the stage, under the lights. 
Wearing clothes is a fine art—looking 
well on the stage is a blessing. I know 
of girl after girl who would make good she~-doesn’t look well in her gowns. 
on the stage except for the fact that. Funny, isn’t it? Put an exquisite 


Miss Fisher 
in her power- 

’ boat, Dearie, 
named for the song that won her a way to stardom. 
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Parisian gown on some of them and 
they look dowdy ; set them off with the 
most gorgeous of millinery and they 
look like frumps. And most of them 
never learn better. Then some other 
woman, possibly a very plain, apathetic 
type, can put on a twenty-dollar suit 
* and look like the Queen of England. 

“Inability to wear clothes well keeps 
girls out of the chorus as well as out 
of principal parts. I have heard mana- 
gers say, ‘Yes, Wilson is a good-looking 
girl, but we can’t use her in this chorus 
—she can’t wear clothes.’ In these days 
of the gorgeously gowned chorus, that 
means a lot. 

“It is a peculiar fact, too, that usually 
the really talented, ambitious girl does 
not make a good chorus girl. (Far be 
it from me to be thinking of myself!) 
They are usually too individual, and 
the managers don’t want individuality 
in the chorus: they want unity. But 
if a girl hopes to have success in musi- 
cal comedy, it is almost imperative that 
she serve her term in the chorus. She 
has to get the atmosphere and the swing, 
she has to learn ease—in manner and 
in wearing gowns. The chorus holds 
the same relation to musical produc- 
tions that stock companies hold to the 
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legitimate drama. It is the big training 
school. 

“As an example of what you may 
expect from some of these talented 
chorus girls, however, let me tell you 
of one incident. In a New York pro- 
duction down the street there is a prin- 
cipal who does her ‘turn’ early in the 
performance and then is at liberty: to 
go home. She became ill recently, and 
her understudy, a chorus girl, ambitious 
and with a dandy voice, was put in her 
part for the one evening. When she 
had finished her song, she turned to the 
manager : 

“Will it be all right if I go home 
now?’ she asked in a star-like tone. 

“He looked hard at her for a few 
seconds. ‘‘No,’ he said. ‘Back to the 
chorus for you.’ 

“That was when the glamour wore 
off.” 


ISS FISHER’S dream in life is 
to have the principal part in a 
play with incidental music, like “Peg O’ 
My Heart.” Did she like her part as 
Mary in George M. Cohan’s revival of 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway ?” 
“Did I like it?” she asked. “J 
loved it.” 
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MOLLY O'GRADY GOES 
TO HER OWN FUNERAL 
By Mae dca West 











fi OLLY O’GRADY, shivering 
| M on the Rush Street Bridge in 
the jaded January dusk, won- 
dered why God had let her happen, and 
why, since He had, life was permitted 
to treat her in the way that it did. 
Formerly of Broadway, formerly of 
the Sirens of the Sierras Musical Com- 
edy Company, and even more formerly 
of a pay-envelope, was Molly O’Grady. 














-neys to Yonkers, to Staten Island or 





A cheerful, courageous Molly was she 
in those days. It had required the last 
five weeks of semi-starvation, in which 
she was stranded as a stranger in Chi- 
cago, to scourge the girl into her present 
clespair. 

Until the previous October, Molly’s 
eighteen years of existence had cen- 
tered in Manhattan Island. Brief jour- 





























to Hackensack, measured her adven- 
tures in foreign parts, prior to her de- 
parting on tour with the “Sierra 
Sirens.” Bereft of Broadway beaux, 
this tinkling comedy turned into a 
chromatic tragedy. After two weeks 
on Randolph Street, the “Sierra Sirens” 
went to the storehouse, and the Sirens 
were left to shift for themselves, with 
all salaries a fortnight in arrears. 

Drifting from the crowded O’Grady 
tenement on Avenue A into Broadway 
and the chorus had failed to harm this 
auburn-haired, gray-eyed girl with the 
dimpling smile, the shy, lark-like voice 
and the love for life and luxury and 
music and color quick within her. Molly 
O’Grady stayed good. She stayed good 
according to old-fashioned principles, 
and she made her “first Fridays” as 
regularly as if she were still a shabby 
scholar in the little parochial school, in- 
stead of being a gorgeous, golden Cali- 
fornia poppy that bloomed six nights 
and two matinées a week, third from 
the end in the front row of the “Sirens,” 
and drawing twenty dollars every Tues- 
day from the “Sirens’” puffy-voiced 
treasurer. 

Molly remembered all this as she 
stood and looked into the sullen swirls 
of the Chicago River, and she pondered 
whether she was going to be able to 
stay good. Things didn’t look that 
way. 


"THE raw wind from the river joined 
forces with a still rawer wind that 
cut in from Lake Michigan. All day 
long the skies had swung low and 
ashen, matching the soggy cold of the 
waters all about. The clumsy freighter 
toiling through the narrow channel be- 
tween the turned bridge and the bank, 
bore a pall of dirty snow on its decks. 
To the north through the mists and 
smoke, the lights of the city’s homes 
were faintly bright like fading, fallen 
stars; to the south and west the radi- 
ance of the “Loop” district flamed like 
a torturing fire into Molly’s heart. For 
the lights in the “Loop” meant work 
with wages that Molly wanted and 
couldn’t get. She had tried it now for 
weeks. And all the while a future that 
wanted Molly, but from which Molly 
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shrank—a future which she had been 
taught to loathe—lay waiting for her. 
out there where the north lights were 
the most beautiful—out near Bessy’s 


apartment. Quite recently, Bessy had 
moved out on Sheridan Road. Molly 
and she had begun Broadway together, 
and had spent their childhood in the 
same tenement on Avenue A. 

“You're too durned good, Molly, al- 
together too good,” Bessy had scolded 
the day she came to tell Molly the 
news. “You’re just a real good girl, 
and it don’t pay to be that. You're so 
young and so pretty that it’s just too 
bad you’re so foolish. Why, you’re 
prettier than any of us, and you dance 
and sing better, too. You've got a real 
voice, and them wistful eyes of yours, 
and then that hair—wish it was mine! 
Prayers don’t pay anybody but a 
preacher. Chuck your litanies for 
a while.” 

“Bessy, Bessy, please don’t talk that 
way,” reprimanded Molly. “Why, 
there’s twelve theaters right here in 
this town, even if it isn’t Broadway, 
and surely we can get work in some 
one of them.” 

“T can’t see it, nor haven’t yet,” Bessy 
had reminded her. “But meal-times 
keep coming along regular three times 
daily. Just you remember, Molly, that 
young Martinson and a few like him 
spend more money on a single supper- 
party than you or I earn in two weeks. 
But, of course, you don’t know things 
like that—you’re too durned good, and 
that’s why there wasn’t nobody to pay 
your way back to New York when the 
show broke. That’s why you didn’t 
have anything worth pawnin’, either— 
jewels nor even clothes nor furs—when 
the ax came down. Oh, gee—you baby! 
And it’s why you wont get took on 
anywhere, you see, now.” 

Molly sobbed a little sob. The con- 
versation had burned itself into her 
memory; every word in its recurrence 
stung her. 

“T guess Bessy’s right,” she thought, 
staring into the river. “When you're 
poor and out ofa job, what are you? 
People think I’m worth about as much 
as that dirty froze-out water running 
down below. I’ve tried to be good, and 
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God aint no right to treat me this way, 
now He aint!” 


OLLY’S mind reverted to others 


of the girls behind after the- 


9 


“Sirens’” disintegrations, who had 
managed to pick up jobs with the sort 
of show that Molly knew she shouldn’t 
go with. She ran mentally over the 
list of still others who had talked glibly 
of their “savings accounts.” These girls 
were willing enough to lend her money, 
for Molly had been a favorite with her 
comrades. 

One day, by accident, Molly had 
learned whence came these Fortunatus 
purses of which her friends seemed 
possessed. From that time, Molly quit 
borrowing from the girls. From that 
time, too, Molly had grown hungrier 
and hungrier, and she had moved from 
cheap to cheaper lodgings. To-night 


she was face to face with the prospect 
cf no supper, following upon no din- 
ner, and of no place at all in which to 
sleep, unless— j 

“T tell you, you'll come to it,” Bessy 


had drawled a fortnight previous, as 
she plaited her long brown hair. “Yes, 
you will, Molly; I guess I know. 
Wasn’t I brought right up in the same 
tenement with you, back there on Ave- 
nue A? Didn’t I know your ma and 
pa? Didn’t you know mine till they 
died? I can understand your wanting 
your independence and a free foot, be- 
cause you've got folks still living; but 
say, don’t you suppose I’d have my 
mother alive now, if when she was 
about I’d had some of the money to 
spend on her that gets spent on me 
now? Of course, a girl’s got to have 
some kind of a job in the chorus or 
somewhere to keep up her prestige with 
the managers, but say, Molly, jobs are 
easy to get when your steady buys out 
the whole front row every now and 
then, sends you flowers régular, and 
aint above taking the press-agent out 
once in a while to a nice wine supper 
or a good duck dinner. I can get you 
a job to-night or any night you say— 
for I’ve got that much of a stand-in 
with old Wilbert—but you'll have to 
forget your prayers. I’m your real 
friend, Molly ; I'll see you through.” 
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But Molly, jumping up, had pinned 
on her shabby hat with trembling fin- 
gers, and had hurried out of Bessy’s 
ornate little apartment and through the 
tiled vestibule, seeking a clean breath 
in the wind-swept lengths of Sheridan 
Road. She had begun to think, though, 
all day long, in these starving hours, 
that after all, Bessy was right. What 
good did it do to try to be good? 


“THE freighter was through. The 

ponderous cantilever bridge wheeled 
itself to rights, and the congested mass 
of pedestrians, automobiles, motorcy- 
cles and trucks vibrated north and 
south. In the jam at the bank, a police- 
man jerked Molly out from under the 
heels of a team, and left her steadying 
herself against the bridge-rail, where, 
clinging for breath, she found herself 
vis-d-vis with a gay group in a great, 
gray limousine. A very old and sulky 
man, a pair of vapid youths and two 
wonderfully gowned women were in 
the car, which was upholstered in lav- 
enders of the same tones as the orchids 
dangling in little crystal vases swung 
in each corner. 

The equipage impressed everybody 
near, except Molly. And Molly, shiv- 
ering, hungry Molly, kept seeing, in- 
stead of that exquisite blue-eyed, 
brown-haired, sophisticated young 
woman before her, royal in silver fox 
furs and a purple velvet coat, bare-foot, 
next-door Bessy! The tenement years 
before had known this wonderful prod- 
uct of evolution as “Mike Finnigan’s 
Liz.” Molly remembered old Mrs. Fin- 
nigan, too. And Molly turned her face 
away, out towards the river again; but 
not before Bessy had seen. The door 
of the car snapped open, and Bessy’s 
voice, hysterical, and affected, called 
out, “Oh, gee—it’s Molly! And I can 
tell, kid, that you are up against it. 
Come home with me, Molly.” 

“My, what hair, and what a face—a 
stunner!” exclaimed the more vapid of 
the two young men. ; 

“You should hear her sing. once,” 
supplemented Bessy generously, and 
pulling a card from her pocket, she 
scrawled on it. 

“Come with us now, do,” urged the 
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clder. woman rather punctiliously. She 
had a hard face, and reminded Molly 
of an old crow—her hair was of such a 
shoe-polishy black. 

“A drink of something nice and warm 
is what the girl needs,” suggested the 
sulky old man. The limousine belonged 
to him. 

“S-s-sh-h-h! She don’t drink,” 
warned Bessy. “She never had a drop 
in her life. She goes to church.” 

Molly, stepping forward, spoke 
straight at the more vapid of the two 
young men. 

“You give me the price of two 
Grinks,” said Molly, “and I'll go get 
myself a meal. I can buy a meal for 
that. I’m hungry.” 

The young man drew forth a quarter 
of adollar. “Drinks, if you’re thrifty,” 
remarked he, didactically, “come fifteen 
cents apiece, or two for a quarter. Glad 
to do it, if you’re a friend of Miss 
Bessy’s. Sorry I can’t join you. It’s 


all right about that meal business, you 
know.” 
“Keep still,” commanded Bessy. “I 


tell you she never took a drink in all 
her life.’ She thrust the coin and the 
card into Molly’s outstretched hand, as 
the limousine surged on in the mass of 
vehicles. “You take that card up to 
silly Minns,” Bessy called back. 
“Billy’s at the Café Trocadero, you 
know—straight out Wabash; and you 
tell Billy for me, that I expect to see 
you singing to-night in his cabaret when 
I get there. I guess what I say can go 
on a point like that! Ta-ta!” 

Bessy’s voice was lost in the throng 
that carried Molly on with it, across 
the street, and down the Boulevard. At 
Washington Street, Molly, dazed and 
colder than ever, brought up before one 
of those restaurants where the tables 
are only an enlarged arm on every 
chair. The girl’s fast had been of such 
length and continuity that the odor of 
food was sickening, and an inward voice 
cautioned her to eat lightly. She spent 
fifteen cents for a cup of coffee and a 
bowl of bread-and-milk, reflecting that 
there was neither sin nor weakness in 
her acceptance of this money since it 
had come from the man, and not from 
Bessy—from a man who threw away 
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on his boot-boy, probably, that much 
money every day. Reflecting further, 
Molly recalled how the vices of the 
Trocadero were a by-word, even on 
Broadway, and for many minutes she 
dropped into the Valley of Indecision, 
juggling her two nickels in one hand, 
and Bessy’s card to Billy Minns in the 
other. 

“I can’t see any other way out,” she 
told herself with finality. “After all, I 
guess it’s my own funeral. And I think 
I'll walk right along out to it. What’s 
the use of taking a car? Why lay 
myself away until I have to?” 


OLLY’S shoes were thin and worn, 
and her clothing altogether inade- 
quate for the climatic conditions con- 
fronting her. Wabash Avenue loomed 
before her as an unending pilgrimage. 
Sometimes the rattle of the elevated 
overhead, and the clatter of the surface 
cars about her, seemed only a part of 
the throbbing ache in her head. 
Automobiles thronged by her, speed- 
ing to gain the firing-line of the thea- 
ters. Before the Auditorium, the opera 
audience was presaged by the placards 
and by the huge electric sign: 


GRAND OPERA TO-NIGHT 


At this sign, Molly smiled sadly. 
Hammerstein had heard Molly sing 
once; he had praised her voice, and 
Molly had great hopes of a some-day. 

“Hopes are like prayers, I guess,” 
she said to herself, “—nice to have 
around if you don’t need anything 
else.” 

With a backward look at the carriage 
line filling Congress Street, the girl held 
to her way straight out Wabash. The 
lights dimmed. There was a paucity of 
blatant signs. In this half-glare the 
illuminations of the Blackstone Theater 
and of the American Music Hall took 
on double importance, born of their . 
semi-isolation. 

“Me for Billy Minns! Me for Billy 
Minns!” ran Molly’s thoughts in a 
three-fourths tempo. She had decided 
that her bedraggled clothing would pass 
muster as a clever make-up, and alter- 
nately gloated over the fact that she 
would be warmed and fed and housed 
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and enabled to send home money to 
her mother as she had done out of her 
twenty dollars weekly, before she had 
lost out with the “Sirens.” She wor- 
ried over what she should sing and 
whether she would be hoarse. With 
unpleasant compunctions, it occurred to 
her that possibly there were other de- 
tails that might mean more to Billy 
Minns than the timbre of her voice.- 

The blocks were long; the wind was 
strong, and Molly’s patience was tried 
at every step. At Twelfth Street, strug- 
gling to hold on her hat, and down her 
skirts, her clutch loosened on her lone 
dime, and the white card, and both of 
these blew into the slush by the curb- 
ing. The card she recovered. The 
dime was buried, hopelessly. 

The rest of her way, Molly never re- 
membered. She goaded herself from 
block to block, shivering, wearied, un- 
certain of her way, of herself, of every- 
thing and everybody, but with the little 
white card held tightly between her little 
white teeth, in fear lest it too should 
waft away. 


ILLY MINNS’ place was easy to 

find. It shone out brightly, even in 
a zone of gay lightings. Its signs were 
as parti-colored as an old-fashioned 
nosegay, and its doors as mysterious 
and richly stained of glass as a cathe- 
dral dome; its inner elegancies were 
many, and it was warm. 

Bessy’s card was an open sesame. 
Molly, all-forlorn, and half-fainting, 
was escorted by a self-sufficient func- 
tionary to where Billy Minns himself, 
be-diamonded and dress-suited, was 
raising the hair of his satellites because 
the staff was two scrub-women short 
this evening, and the four women who 
had come in were late. 

Molly stole cautious glances through 
the glass in the swinging-door, into the 
café beyond. The scented warmth of 
the rooms was caressing; the trailing 
foliage and the roses festooning the 
walls and the ceiling, the softly shaded 
lights and the melody of a secreted 
orchestra allured and fascinated with a 
Circean power. 

Everything was artificial, of course, 
but what of it? Want and worry were 
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frightened away. Roses and laughter, 
love and song, were everywhere. 

The new Molly was glad that the old 
Molly was dead, and sorry that the old 
Molly hadn’t died long before. After 
all, this looked as if it were going to 
be a very nice funeral, indeed. Molly 
hummed a line from the opening verse 
of the “Poppy Chorus” in the “Sirens.” 
Yes, she’d sing that if Billy Minns 
would let her; the song was a pretty 
thing, even if the show had gone 
broke. 

Here Mr. Minns, ceasing his scold- 
ings, took Bessy’s card from the func- 
tionary. 

“Ho! Ho! Yes, yes! Indeed! Miss 
Bessy’s friend?” announced Mr. Minns. 
Rapidly his puzzled glance ran over 
Molly’s pretty, frightened face, and her 
worn, cheap apparel. “I suppose she 
thinks you'll do a novelty act in those 
clothes—clever if you can get by, but 
most usually we’re quite particular here 
about a wardrobe. They like it, my 
customers do—even expect it. But 
then, Miss Bessy’s friend! we could 
make allowances. Now what were you 
thinking about singing? And what’s 
the dance to be, now ?” 


OLLY_ wasn’t listening. Her 

thoughts were far away on Ave- 
nue A, within a stuffy little tenement, 
and upon a bent-backed figure, swish- 
ing soap-suds over splintery floors on 
hundreds of nights within memory, to 
clean up after a large and careless fam- 
ily which had to be schooled and fed, 
and washed and sewed for. Frequently 
that same toiling woman had _ been 
frocked less well than these four bent 
figures washing away at the cemented 
floor in the Trocadero kitchen. 

“Now what were you going to sing, 
say?” questioned Billy Minns for the 
third time, and in this instance with 
impatience. There were limits, back- 
stage, as to what he’d do, even for a 
friend of Miss Bessy’s, and particu- 
larly one in such riggings! 

Molly wheeled upon him. Avenue A 
never saw it done better. 

“Sing?” she demanded. “Sing? Me? 
In here? Who said anything like that ? 
I’ve come to scrub!” 
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THINGS YOU MAY OR MAY NOT 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT WHAT'S es: 
HAPPENING IN FOOTLIGHT LAND a 





















HEN the Average Thespian, in 
| W white spats and wrist-watch, 
tL. meets you on the Rialto these 
parlous times, he observes with lugu- 
brious ambiguity : 

“T see they're cutting salaries again.” 

They are—slashing through grand 
opera, crashing through the legitimate, 
hacking into vaudeville, tearing through 
the films—all seized by the retrench- 
ment octopus. Only burlesque retains 
its riotous form. 

Excepting only a few impudently im- 
pregnable headliners, vaudeville strug- 
gled unavailingly against salary 
squeezes which reached, in some in- 
stances, to forty per cent of the original 
whole—and, in many cases, imposed the 
added burden of railway transporta- 
tion. Individual managers in the legiti- 
mate have wailed of business depres- 
sion as a prelude to cutting wages un- 
mincingly ; the much-discussed though 
unconsummated Klaw & Erlanger- 
Shuberts amalgamation bugaboo lifts a 
grisly head before the quaking Thes- 
pian; and the reorganization of the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, 
with its presumed effect upon similar 
organizations, dulls the horizon of the 
songsters, 

During the first reaches of the cam- 
paign of the Actors’ Equity Association 
to establish an employment agency for 
actors, to be operated under the direc- 
tion of the Theatrical Managers’ Pro- 
tective Association (hoping thus to turn 
into the Actors’ fund the two hundred 
or so thousands of dollars that go 
in five per-cent commissions), it was 
pointed out that the United States Cen- 
sus shows thirty thousand persons em- 
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ployed in the profession of acting. 
Estimates, as trustworthy as an esti- 
mate can be, place the average salary at 
sixty-five dollars a week and an aver- 
age employment of five weeks. On this 
basis—not considering reéngagement— 
salaries paid to actors in the United 
States alone amount to more than nine 
millions of dollars a year. 

So the fact that “they’re cutting sal- 
aries again” means more than a mere 
passing distraction. 


THE OPERA AND SALARIES 


[N THE midst of the publicity attend- 

ant upon Enrico Caruso’s departure 
from the Metropolitan to fill a Monte 
Carlo engagement, and the resultant re- 
port that he had fled in the season’s 
midst because an effort was made to 
pare down his two-thousand-five-hun- 
dred-dollar-a-night wage (he sings at 
least twice a week), the information 
leaked out that Director Gatti-Casazza 
has become the worm that turned. But 
not so, it was carefully recorded, in the 
case of Caruso, who has been the 
Opera’s greatest drawing-card, even 
filling what is generally known as 
“Cranks’ Alley,” that space just behind 
the parquet rail. He will return next 
year at the same salary. 

For the Opera has been eating into 
its sinking-fund in spite of the most 
careful management, and the whole 
source of trouble has been the enormous 
salaries paid to the singers. In the fu- 
ture many of the artists will be called 
upon to sing for lower remuneration— 
one noted woman soprano among them 
—and the salaries of others will not be 
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raised year by year, as past demands on 
the part of the singers made necessary. 

This stand has been made possible 
by. the European War, which has 
flooded America with singers willing 
and eager to take engagements at ex- 
tremely low rates. The Metropolitan 
management has made it clear that it 
does not intend taking unfair advan- 
tage of this condition ; but it finds itself, 
for once, in a position to dictate terms. 
In the past the singers have done the 
dictating. 

And Geraldine Farrar’s departure is 
rumored. 


A PERSONAL QUESTION 


HEN Frank Tinney is not dodging 

Freeport motorcycle policemen in 
his racing car, he is a black-face come- 
dian in “Watch Your Step.” When 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle are not ex- 
hibiting the “Castle clip’—as ’tis done 
to the hair of the Missus—and the 
“Vernon Castle evening coat” (the reg- 
ulation garment without tails, resem- 
bling on broad lines the Eton jacket), 
at their café du danse, “Castles in the 
Air,” they also are in “Watch Your 
Step.” 

Therefore, when those who knew 
woke up the next morning and read in 
the newspapers that at the benefit per- 
formance for the Home for Aged and 
Indigent Actors, at which such celebri- 
ties as Ethel Barrymore, her brother 
Jack, Hattie Williams, Richard Carle, 
Virginia Brooks, George M. Cohan, 
Willie Collier, Elsie Ferguson, William 
Courtleigh, Montgomery and Stone, 
Trixie Friganza, Louise Dresser and 
others garnered in more than eleven 
thousand dollars for the cause—at any 
rate, when they read that Frank Tinney 
stepped in at the last minute, in negro 
make-up, flappers and skirts, to dance 
with Vernon Castle, in the place of Mrs. 
Castle, who was ill, they gave birth to 
long, loud laughter. 

It is no libel on Mrs. Castle to make 
the unqualified statement that as a 
singer she is best in the motion pictures. 
She is somewhat touchy about the few 
lines she talks to music in “Watch Your 
Step.” Later in the performance, Tin- 
ney, made up as a negro carriage-caller, 
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has a scene with Vernon Castle. One 
night, much after his usual impromptu 
fashion, Tinney inquired blandly of 
Castle: 

“Vernon, you’re a good judge of 
music, aren’t you?” 

Castle, unsuspecting, admitted that 
he believed he was. The audience got 
ready to laugh. 

“Well,” asked Tinney, as if the fate 
of worlds depended on the answer, 
“now tell all these people what you 
think of Mrs. Castle’s voice.” 

Castle was too overcome to answer, 
whereat Tinney apologized for him. 
“Castle’s in the air,” he said. 





BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


N NEARLY every theater in Great 

Britain “recruiting rallies” are being 
held on the stage after each perform- 
ance. Between acts, actors, managers 
and public officials exhort the audiences 
to greater patriotism. One manager— 
and not the one, by the way, who has 
produced the dramatization of “It’s a 
Long, Long Way to Tipperary’—is 
credited with recruiting more than one 
thousand men. 

How about a recruiting station in 
New York for English actors? 


MARY’S DILEMMA 


ARY FULLER, the photo-play 

star, is the embodiment of refine- 
ment. She never uses slang and abhors 
crudeness. Only once has anyone 
heard her lose her temper. 

Her greatest delight is taking part in 
the outdoor photo-play. “She loves the 
outdoors. For one day a spectacular 
picture, to be taken in the depths of a 
thick wood, had been arranged, and 
Miss Fuller was delighted. She arrived 
at the studio ready for a day outdoors. 
At the last moment her director in- 
formed her that their plans had been 
changed suddenly, and that she would 
be forced to act in the studio in a society 
drama, “all dressed up.” 

“Oh, the devil,” she exclaimed, when 
he broke the news. Then she colored 
vividly. “Oh, oh, I didn’t mean that,” 
she protested. “What did I mean?” 

















“Hell!” he supplied gravely. 
“Thank you,” she said. “It was nice 
of you to say it for me.” 


NOT POSSIBLE ee 


ASTHUR HOUGHTON, manager 
of “Chin-Chin,” Montgomery and 
Stone’s success, recently reserved a seat 
in the third row of his play-house for 
an elderly woman friend. When she 
arrived, she said she would much 
prefer to sit near the rear. Now 
“Chin-Chin” has been selling out sev- 
eral weeks in advance, so Houghton 
thought he would have little difficulty 
in getting some one to change from a 
back seat to the one near the front. He 
went to a man sitting in the back row 
and tapped him on the shoulder. 

“Will you change seats with an old 
lady?” he-asked. “Her seat is in the 
third row—too far front to suit her.” 

The man looked at him suspiciously, 
and kept his seat. He seemed to fasten 
to it. 

“It aint possible,” he said at last. “It 
just aint possible. I aint no greenhorn. 
I know your New York tricks.” 


YEARS AGO AND NOW 


Y EARS upon years ago, when Sarah 

Bernhardt was playing in Chicago, 
she advertised for “supers.” Among 
those who answered the advertisement 
were Zelda Sears and James Forbes. 
They were engaged at seven dollars a 
week. Super-like, they became great 
friends. 

Mr. Forbes washed off the grease- 
paint in later years to become a play- 
wright. When he wrote “The Chorus 
Lady” he tried to get Miss Sears to 
enter the cast. Other engagements pre- 
vented. Then he wrote “The Traveling 
Salesman” and offered her a part again. 
Again other engagements prevented. 

“lll get you yet,” he threatened. 
“P’m going to write a part you will just 
have to play.” 

_ The stage mother in “The Show 
Shop” was the result. It was a part 
Miss Sears could not resist. She took 
it. Broadway has changed its tune and 
Is saying nice things—for once. 
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WHO SAID SO? 


ON THE first of the year Oliver 
Morosco, the Los Angeles pro- 
ducer of “Peg o’ My Heart” and other 
successes, announced that he had estab- 
lished a play-reading bureau. During 
the next ten days he received more than 
two hundred and fifty manuscripts. He 
began by employing five play-readers ; 
now he has ten. 
And yet they say that interest in the 
drama is on the wane. 


A HAPPY ACCIDENT 


“LTELLO, BROADWAY?!” George 

M. Cohan’s révue, was an acci- 
dent, as it stands. Mr. Cohan had made 
up his mind—firmly—to quit the stage. 
He had just two things to do—a play 
for Willie Collier and a Cohan and 
Harris révue to evolve. Only a small 
order for George M.! He went to work 
on the révue, and somehow Collier just 
oozed his way into it. He simply 
couldn’t be kept out. Then Mr. George 
M. Cohan himself began to nudge him- 
self into the plot, unknowing to the 
author. When he was once in, there 
was no help for it. 

“Now,” he said, as he finished (I 
have this from the man who sold Bert 
Feiblemann his new double-dyed-in-the- 
green overcoat), “Willie and I will go 
tease the animals together.” 

Some of the teasers are fair ticklish. 

“Are you satisfied that your husband 
is dead?” asks the Offensive Attorney, 
of Chin-Chin, in the burlesque of “On 
Trial.” 

“Perfectly satisfied,” she chirps. 

When she goes to the witness stand, 
Chin-Chin displays considerable ankle. 

“Take as much time as necessary with 
this case,” instructs Judge Reizenstein 
(Willie Collier). 

When she finishes her testimony, she 
throws herself in the arms of her father, 
Mr. Wu, the accused. 

“Just like that big dub to get a part 
like this,” wails the Judge. 

Little Innocent (Willie Collier) goes 
to bed “every other night;”’ the plot 
(?!!!) is wound about a hatbox sup- 
posed to contain a Chinese melodrama, 
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in which is a pearl necklace, smuggled 
into this country by Bill Shaverfam, 
the Hawk; and when Willie Collier 
pleads with him to wave the Stars and 
Stripes, George M. Cohan replies by 
singing through “the same darned 
nose.” 

It all has raised this question in my 
mind: Who gets the greater fun out 
of the révue—the actors or the audi- 
ence? 


A BODY BLOW 


USIC lovers got a jolt in their ar- 
tistic temperaments when Herr 
Dippel, formerly joint Director-General 
of the Metropolitan Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and this season producer of the 
comic opera, “The Lilac Domino,” an- 
nounced that he is to produce a current 
révue, the music for which will be by 
Leoncavallo, composer of “Pagliacci.” 
We nominate Al Jolson for leading 
baritone. 


APRONS IN STYLE 


HEATRICAL architects are going 

back to the apron, that part of the 
stage which projects out in the audi- 
torium beyond the curtain line. 

.To meet the needs of Granville 
Barker, the English manager who has 
invaded these United States with his 
wife, Lillah McCarthy, an all-English 
stock company and many more or less 
worn uplift ideas, eighty orchestra 
chairs have been removed from the 
front of Wallack’s Theater; and at the 
3elasco Theater, where “Marie-Odile” 
is being played, an apron has been 
swung out into the audience. 

Neither theater uses footlights. 
(From time to time, during the last 
twenty years, Mr. Belasco has dis- 
carded footlights, although the invaders 
affectionately call their elimination a 
part of their “New Lighting.”) At Wal- 
lack’s, a series of electric globes placed 
around the balcony shoot light to the 
stage, making weird shadows on the flat 
“decorations’—for Barker contends 
that scenery takes the attention away 
from the action. There are also “bor- 
der lights” overhead. 

Mr. Belasco has gone the English 
producer one better. He uses only 
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back-stage illumination, and “Marie- 
Odile” is a triumph in lighting. The 
little novice appears always to the audi- 
ence to have a supernatural glow illumi- 
nating her features, throughout the 
performance. This glow, soft and vel- 
vety, comes from off-stage, where an 
experienced and minutely-rehearsed 
electrician manipulates a specially con- 
structed spotlight. It throws a stream 
of light just the size of Frances Starr’s 
head, and follows her movements with 
almost uncanny precision. 

During the entire performance, the 
stage is in semi-darkness. 


A BOX-OFFICELESS THEATER 


ANOTHER of the uplifters is Eman- 
uel Reicher, who would establish 
a box-officeless theater in New York 
along the lines of the former Théatre 
Libre of Antoine in Paris, the Freie 
Biihne of Otto Brahm in Berlin, and 
the Artistic Theater of Stanislavski in 
Moscow. Herr Reicher was stage 
director of the Freie Biihne, and gives 
voice to a desire for a stage “wholly 
independent of the favor or displeasure 
of the public and the press.” He plans 
one performance each month, produc- 
ing plays by Tolstoi, Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
Tchekov, Courtlain, Hoffmannsthal, 
Shaw, Schnitzler, Strindberg, Wilde 
and Wedekind. Only subscribers and 
a few artistic souls will be admitted to 
the performances. 


VAUDEVILLE AND ITS RECRUITS 


AUDEVILLE, besides claiming to 

be President Wilson’s most favored 
amusement (though the President has 
shown a keen delight, also, in the per- 
formances of a Washington stock com- 
pany), is hot after the big legitimate 
stars. With the departure of Ethel 
Barrymore from the two-a-day, Alla 
Nazimova has entered vaudeville with 
a thrilling eugenic dissertation, “War 
Brides,” and has broken Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s records at the Palace; Helen 
Ware is another recruit; Caroline 
White stepped from grand opera to 
vaudeville; Ina Claire is among those 
present; and last, but not least, Alick 









Lauder, a brother of the amusing 
Harry, has gone in for songs and Scotch 
dialect in kilties. 


POOR PLAYS AND GOOD a: 


ANIEL FROHMAN is one of the 
country’s big producers of motion 
pictures, This is interesting from him: 


A great many people have blamed the 
war and the motion pictures for the 
present deplorable condition in the 
theaters. The war is not to blame, 
nor are the movies. In the past two 
years there have been more dramatic 
successes than ever before. No good 
play, properly produced, fails. . . . 
The motion pictures will be more per- 
fectly developed and will always be a 
factor in the amusement world; but they 
never can supplant the acted drama, 
which will always reign supreme. 


“No good play, properly produced, 
fails!’ There is a wealth of truth in 
that. Under present conditions, with 
virtually fifty New York theaters to fill 
with new productions each year, and a 
desire on the part of every manager to 
hold a play in one of these as long as 
possible—sometimes at a loss—for the 
advertisement such a run will give it 
on the road, it is a fairly safe wager 
that a large percentage of the plays are 
neither good plays nor properly pro- 
duced. 


CONSOLATION 


ILES OVERHOLT, who is one of 
the authors of John Cort’s “What’s 
Going On,” began writing for the stage 
in collaboration with a chap whose 
name I am too modest to mention. 
Their first order was for a vaudeville 
sketch. 
“What we 


want,” the vaudeville 
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actor told them, “is a sketch with a 
classy girl part and a hick part.” 

Overholt looked at the other fellow, 
and the other fellow looked back at 
Overholt. 

“All right,” they promised, and then 
made haste to a telephone, where they 
called up a friend, a theatrical man- 
ager. : 

“What’s a ‘hick part?” they de- 
manded. 

“Bowery stuff,” he 
“Tough stuff.” 

They went to work, and evolved what 
they believed was a sketch that would 
knock ’em off their seats. They were 
just glossing it off when the actor 
called on them again. 

“Say, sports,” he said, “I’ve gotta 
friend I wanta work into that sketch. 
Gee, he’s great on Mexican desperate 
stuff.” 

So they obligingly re-wrote the sketch 
and incorporated a Mexican desper- 
ado. 

“Fine!” said the actor, when they had 
finished, after many laborious night 
hours. “TI’ll just take this here sketch, 
and to-morrow morning you meet me 
at my hotel and we'll pay up.” 

Bright and early the next morning 
the two authors swept vaingloriously 
down upon the hotel. But the actor had 
departed—the night before. 

“Yes,” admitted the clerk, “he was 
in kind uv a hurry.” 

“Well,” Overholt remarked cheer- 
fully, “it must have been a good sketch 
or he wouldn’t have stolen it.” 


told them. 


WHAT NEXT ? 


Title of a recently published song: 
“At the Garbage Gentleman’s Ball.” 
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: The 
Obtuse-angled Triangle 


A NEW TWIST TO THE OLD STORY 
OF TWO WOMEN AND A MAN 


By Emily 


Feeupy HAT you have to bear? I 
| \/ don’t understand, Cordy. Do 
__¥ *_!} you mean that Winston should 
have died, now, just when you seem to 
be—just when he’s been so successful 
in politics ?” 

“No, not that at all.” 

We were sitting in Cordy’s new par- 
lor in her new house, the newness of 
which was shrieked aloud by every ar- 
ticle from the flowered Wilton rugs to 
the many small vases that dotted the 
smug, golden-oak mantelpiece. Cor- 
delia Benton seemed in harmony with 
the room, but neither the elaborate puffs 
annexed to her skimpy gray hair, the 
stiff discomfort of her new silk dress, 
nor the gaudy rings that covered her 
knotted fingers seemed to fit the meek, 
shabby wife, immolating herself on the 
altar of her husband’s success, whom I 
had always known as Mrs. Winston 
Benton. ; 

“And since you’ve come so far to 
help me bear this trouble, I guess it’s 
only right that you should know just 
what it is I have to bear.” Cordy’s 
voice, like her clothes, aimed at a be- 
lated self-assertiveness and succeeded 
only in appearing harsh and affected. 

“Yes, I want to hear, if it will help 
you any,” I answered. We had always 
kept up our girlhood intimacy and I 
had gone to her at once, knowing that 
there was no one she would rather lean 
on than me. 

“Do you know where I was all ‘day 
yesterday when I said I was in my 
room? [ was in Win’s old office. I 


Newell 


Blair 


took his keys and went through every 
single one of his papers.” 

“But, Cordy, you promised—” 

“Did you think me a perfect fool, 
Frances Copple, just because I’ve slaved 
and sacrificed so long for Winston’s 
success and believed in him and—and 
worshiped him? Did you think I had 
no sense at all? Why, long ago, I be- 
gan to feel as if something was wrong 
though I couldn’t sense just what un- 
til I overheard Mrs. Sand say last year, 
‘Did you ever see him take her any- 
where?’ Then I began to understand. 
Sut I kept quiet. There just wasn’t 
anything for me to say, was there? 
There isn’t when you love him and he 
forgets you. Well, that’s all past now. 
When he was brought home to me that 
morning, six weeks ago, I only took in 
that he was dead, gone forever, and not 
even room for hope. Everything 
stopped for a while—but when the mis- 
tiness cleared inside of me, I listened 
to their explanations: ‘Killed by an ac- 
cidental discharge of his gun.’ Acci- 
dental discharge! Nonsense! What 
would he be doing with a gun there, 
in his bank office? I didn’t say any- 
thing but I watched you all. I listened. 
And I sent for the papers—the ones 
you’d kept from me. I’ve been through 
them all—only insinuations, of course, 
but I understand.” 

“But Cordy, dear,” I cried, putting 
my arms around her, “surely you don’t 
condemn him on the papers’ senseless 
suspicion ?” 

She pushed my arms away. “You 
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wouldn’t understand, Frances, but a 
wife knows inside. It’s what they call 
—corroborative evidence—internal evi- 
dence, I guess.” 

“But even that, Cordy! Why, it-sn’t 
fair to call that evidence!” 

“Oh, no. There were—letters. It 
was Mrs. Bethune.” 

“For heaven’s sake, Cordy, hush. 
You don’t know what you're saying.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. That’s just it. I do 
realize. There were her letters. He 
had kept them.” Her voice seemed 
shrouded in hopelessness. Then out- 
raged pride stripped off that pall. “And 
to think after all I’d sacrificed for him, 
for his success, for his good, that he’d 
treat me so, he’d fail me so, he’d cheat 
me so. Oh, Frances, you don’t know 
how hard I worked those early days 
when he was just a bank clerk. You 
don’t know how I denied myself to save 
money so he could buy stock. I loved 
pretty things then. I liked good times. 
And I wasn’t bad looking. But look, 
now, at my hands.” They were rough 
and ugly. ‘“They’ve washed, scrubbed, 
sewed and gardened all for him, 
and now he cheats me even of the right 


to mourn. He was an extravagant boy.” 


Always I had to hold him down. And 
we did succeed. We got ahead. He 
was made cashier, then president of 
the bank. We built this house. I be- 
gan to have some nice things and to 
dress better.” She smoothed out her 
dress self-consciously. “Then this year 
came the nomination, and Congress in 
sight. Many’s the time he has told me 
it was all my doing. And after all that, 
he could run after her just because she 
is pretty—oh yes, she is beautiful, and 
clever, and dainty and—and a thief.” 


T HERE are many words to offer 
bereaved love, but there is nothing 
to say when a woman exposes her 
mutilated faith like that. Only a catas- 
trophe greater than her moral strength 
could make any woman so reveal her 
outraged pride to another, and silence 
is the only answer to make. I was 
waiting for some word that should lead 
us out of this pit of shame into com- 
monplaceness again, when the door 
opened and Mrs. Bethune walked in. 
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I don’t know how I knew her, 
whether it was her distraite appear- 
ance, which only heightened her dark, 
refined beauty, or the sorrowing shame 
in her aster-blue eyes. They looked at 
me uncertainly from between intensely 
black lashes. “I—I understood that 
Mrs. Benton was alone,” she said slow- 
ly, looking at me. 

I arose to leave, but Cordy came 
quickly over to my side and thrust her 
hand inside of mine. Her eyes were 
full of fear, fear that must have hurt 
that other woman as no anger could 
have done, but she carried herself with 
the dignity of the wronged. “Miss 
Copple will stay with me, Mrs. Bethune. 
I have need of my friends.” 

“T am glad you sent me those letters,” 
the younger woman began at once, still 
standing beside the door. “I wanted 
to come. There is something you must 
know for his sake.” She hesitated a 
moment, but there was nothing for 
Cordy to say. “Ever since—since this 
happened I have wanted to come. I 
have only waited until I knew what— 
what you knew.” 

“Ts this necessary ?” Cordy demanded 
harshly. “I have a great deal to bear. 
Must [ endure this too?” 

Mrs. Bethune raised her hand to her 
exquisitely modeled forehead rather 
wearily. “I think so, if—that is, if you 
cared for him.” 

There was no answer. Cordy’s eyes 
glittered like round chocolate-colored 
marbles. 

“T will be brief—it is not easy for— 
for me, either.” Again there was that 
pressure on the forehead. “Mrs. Ben- 
ton, you sent me the letters I wrote to 
him after he was—was good enough 
to help me out with my property. I— 
I make no defense of them. You may 
think of me as you will—vain, foolish, 
perhaps worse—but here, here are the 
letters he wrote me.” She drew them 
from her bag. “I—TI think it but fair 
to him that you should read these 
too.” 

Cordy gave a gesture of horror. “No 
—no, I couldn’t do that. Take them— 
take yourself away—I shall never tell. 
Only go— Oh, why should I have to 
bear this?” 
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RS. BETHUNE ran her fingers 

inside her low collar as if to make 
room for her breath. “Only for—for 
your husband’s sake, if—if you care. 
You think he did you a great wrong 
because you read what I wrote to him. 
You are blaming him, and he—he is 
not to blame. I want you to read these 
letters so that you may see that Mr. 
Benton never offered me love. He only 
took from me what you could not give 
him, what he was starved for—under- 
standing. And he took even that— 
reluctantly. My husband was a low- 
minded man, and when he drove me to 
divorce him and Mr. Benton was so— 
so kind and good and helped me invest 
what little money I had left—why, I 
never knew before that such men 
existed. I—I grew to love him.” 

Cordy lifted a shaking forefinger. 

“Go—go! You dare—dare!” 

“To tell you that I loved him and— 
and he did not love me?” 

I wondered even then in that tense 
moment if Cordy could ever realize 
what that confession told of Winston’s 
loyalty. Mrs. Bethune was a beautiful 
woman. Even in her distress, her car- 
riage was regal. She went on talking 
in a voice that went right to your heart: 

“He never took my love. He only 
asked me for sympathy. And I’ve come 
to you to give you back your faith in 
him just because I did love him and I 
know that he would wish to save you 
pain. Yet you can’t understand.” She 
caught her sobs back in her throat by 
sheer will. “That was the only reason 
he ever thought of me at all—not be- 
cause he loved me—but because you 
couldn’t understand. He was one of 
those few, few men who can under- 
stand, married to you.” Her opinion 
of Cordy would creep through the 
voice she tried to keep passionless. 

“You don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” said Cordy then. “You 
gave him beauty and flattery; I gave 
him success. I gave him my youth and 
all pleasure for years. I slaved for 
him, denied myself for him, sacrificed 
all for him. What can a woman of 
leisure like you know of a marriage like 
ours? Oh, go—go!” I feared Cordy 
would strike her. 
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“Yes,” answered Mrs. Bethune, 
“you worked, you slaved, while you 
were sacrificing all he most needed— 
and wanted. The only justifiable sacri- 
fice is for a larger good. You sacrificed 
the greater good for the lesser: com- 
panionship, youth, congeniality, under- 
standing, for success—money. Now 
that you have them, are they worth it? 
Oh, Mrs. Benton, men are but children 
after all. You had his soul in your 
keeping. Did you minister to it? You 
had his mind to interest. Did you 
nourish it? No, you kept his body fed 
and comfortable and his pocketbook 
fattening while his soul grew sick and 
tired and longed for freedom. I think 
you are as much to blame as I for—for 
what he did to himself.” She flung 
these words at Cordy’s wilted head with 
a certain righteous wrath. “I bring 
him back to you and—and you know 
him not.” She lifted such tragically 
beautiful eyes to me that I could appre- 
ciate Winston’s temptation. 


“The greater good—the greater 


good,” Cordy repeated as if she heard 


nothing else. “I remember Win’s using 
those very words, once. ‘“You,’—she 
walked over to the figure by the door 
and caught the fair, tapering fingers in 
her rough ones,—‘you think—you 
know—you are sure—that Winston 
loved me? That is the truth?” 

“Why should I lie?” asked the other 
woman, her aster-like, black-fringed 
eyes looking steadily at Cordy. 

Cordy dropped her hands. “No, I 
guess you wouldn’t lie about that. I 
I don’t believe I—I need the letters,” 
she said simply. “Thank—thank you 
for coming.” 


HEN Mrs. Bethune slipped out 

the door, Cordy picked up her 
hands again, examining them minutely 
as if they belonged to some one else 
and interested her immensely. When 
she raised her face, it was wet with 
tears that had washed away all expres- 
sion but pain. “And now I have to 
bear the knowing that it was I who— 
who wronged him and—and cheated 
him even when I—I thought I was help- 
ing.” She buried her face in her hands 
and I stole quietly away. 
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“THE SHOW SHOP” 
By James Forbes 

























CAST 
SE ili crete want and wontemet Edna Aug 
Wilbur Tompkins....... Ned A. Sparks 
Jerome Belden....... Douglas Fairbanks 
Max Rosenbaum......... George Sidney 
Lilie: BRGY. 6 ies. s iecaee ee Olive May 
Johnny Brinkley...... William Sampson 
Bettina Dean.......... Patricia Collinge 
OS AOSD) 7:1, a a a ear Zelda Sears 
Al NAGWE Cle GR 0 sei sino 55073. 9% Sam Coit 
COMMONS oss disse ac ioe George Colt 
1 Oo ee eS Harry G. Bates 
NWN, in i ok S15. esac ainis Shivers yahoo Al. Gilmore 
PTAC SOW ina ,0.0'0.3-4:0 00.0.6 wears Walter Young 
SPE Oats S stusihaa-a cues’: Charles Emerson 
Granby Simtth......606.0 Felix Krembs 
A Scene POE? ss. s05630% William Butler 
Miss Donahue........... Lillian Tucker 
Miss Farrington......... Rhy Alexander 
1) CCS 1G Becky Bruce 
Mr. BURAGS 566 05a se 0 Stapleton Kent 
WGUERS cick 8 ese sie sae Edward Moore 





lwwyiEALTHY young Jerome Bel- 

Ww] den loves Bettina Dean, not 

because she is an actress, but 

in spite of it. Bettina wants to marry 

him, not because he is wealthy and can 

aid her, but because she loves him and 

doesn’t want a career. It would seem 

under such conditions that all the two 

youngsters had to do would be to get 

married, but things could not be ar- 
ranged so simply. 

Bettina has a mother, once an ac- 
















Little Sterties 
of the New Plays 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT TO 
KNOW ABOUT THE LATEST 
METROPOLITAN PRODUCTIONS 
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The “Little Stories’ of three of the new plays—“Sinners,” 
“Marie-Odile,” and “Children of Earth’—are omitted from this department for 
the reason that they are described elsewhere in this issue of THE GREEN Book 
“Sinners,” told in story form, begins on Page 619; “Marie-Odile” 
is described in Channing Pollock’s review, beginning on Page 690, and is dis- 
cussed by David Belasco, its producer, in his article on “Plagiarism” beginning 
on Page 609; and “Children of Earth” is the subject of Louis V. DeFoe’s 
analytical article, “The Puzsle of the Prize Play,” beginning on Page 641. 


tress herself. All marriage had 
brought Mrs. Dean was Bettina. It 
had ruined her career and disillusion- 
ized her ideals of love. All she had 
lived for since Bettina’s birth was to 
realize for the girl her own defeated 
ambitions. Bettina loves her mother 
and struggles to repay her, but she has 
no heart in her stage life on her own 
account. However, she can act, she is 
pretty, and she has that wonderful 
thing called personality. Mrs. Dean’s 
dream is to see Bettina’s name in elec- 
tric letters on Broadway, and the girl 
promises to keep on with her work 
until it is fulfilled. 

The first scene takes place in the 
office of Max Rosenbaum, a theatrical 
manager. The leading lady of a piece 
about to be produced has thrown up 
her part, the leading man has followed 
suit. Rosenbaum has sent for Bettina. 
The show is not to open on Broadway 
but it will undoubtedly land there ulti- 
mately, according to Mr. Rosenbaum. 
Before Bettina arrives, Jerome rushes 
frantically in. He does not wish her to 
have the part and has come to bribe the 
manager not to engage her. But Jer- 
ome does not succeed in seeing him. 
He makes an appointment to do so 
later and goes away. Bettina and her 
mother are announced. Bettina makes 
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a good impression on Rosenbaum and 
is engaged. Jerome returns only to 
learn that Bettina has signed her con- 
tract. No leading man has been se- 
cured. It has been very difficult to find 
one who can wear his clothes well 

‘ enough. In spite of the fact that he 
cannot act even a little, and it being 
an absolutely secondary consideration 
in the part anyway, Jerome accepts 
Rosenbaum’s offer to become Bettina’s 
leading man. He accepts largely be- 
cause it gives him an opportunity to be 
near his beloved. 

Next is shown the company, of 
which they are members, in the parlor 
of the Palace Hotel, Punxatawney. 
The play has proved a dismal failure 
and the company is about to disband. 
Bettina and Jerome are jubilant. But 
their joy is short lived. Mother has 
already procured a small part for Bet- 
tina with Belasco. No hope for Jer- 
ome there. But love is wily. Jerome 
bribes Rosenbaum to star Bettina on 
Broadway at his expense—one of the 
agreements being that the play shall 
fail. Mother, argues Jerome, once 
having experienced a Broadway frost 
may consent to daughter’s marrying 
and settling down with a mere mil- 
lionaire. 

The third act is the dress rehearsal 
of the play. Jerome is its leading man 
and there seems to be no doubt but that 
he will accomplish his aim and bring 
the play to speedy ruin. The scene 
throughout is staged precisely as it 
would be during an actual rehearsal— 
carpenters, painters, scene-shifters and 
actors tumbling over and driving one 
another to distraction. The second scene 
shows the great climax of the play being 
performed before its first-night audi- 
ence. Jerome, who has been so bad dur- 
ing rehearsals that he has wrecked the 
work of everyone else, forgets an im- 
portant piece of business on this auspi- 
cious occasion and, to cover its omis- 
sion, takes the scene in his own hands 
and rushes it to a great finale. He 
brings down the house and all the crit- 
ics hail him as a rising planet. He is 
aghast, but as he wins Bettina all ends 
happily. 

(Produced by Selwyn and Company.) 
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“THE SHADOW” 
By Dario Niccodemi and Michael Morton 


CAST 
Berthe Tregnier....... Ethel Barrymore 
Gerard Tregnier........+. Bruce McRae 
Michel Delon.......... Ernest Lawford 
Doctor Magre......... Edward Fielding 
Helene Preville....cceeee Grace Elliston 
FOGRHE . veccccnedveccooees Amy Veness 
LSE sic Satan ans e006 eee Olive Murray 


BERTHE TREGNIER is the wife 

of a brilliant young littérateur and 
painter. They have been married fif- 
teen years. The first nine years of 
their marriage are ideally happy, 
Berthe being a fit companion for her 
clever husband both mentally and phys- 
ically. At the end of the nine years 
—six years before the opening of the 
play—Berthe is striken with paralysis 
and left physically helpless. Her mind 
is in no way affected. Gerard, her 
husband, still in his thirties, is faithful 
for three years, but at the end of that 
time his cravings for companionship 
and love get the better of him, and he 
becomes entangled with Berthe’s inti- 
mate friend, Héléne Preville. 

Héléne is herself a married woman, 
but she gives up everything for Gerard 
and goes openly to live with him. For 
three years this double allegiance is 
maintained by Gerard. At home he is 
tender and solicitous of the comfort 
of his wife, but around the corner he is 
living with Héléene and, in time, their 
little son. Héléne, who has been 
divorced by her husband, is urging on 
Gerard his duty toward his son and has 
persuaded him to secure a divorce, 
also, and legitimatize the child. Gerard 
is torn between pity and desire, and 
puts off from day to day the disagree- 
able task of breaking the heart in his 
wife’s already broken body. 

Berthe’s case has been considered 
quite hopeless, but suddenly there 
comes a tingling in the motionless 
hands, and—presto!—her paralysis 
falls from her. For a few days she 
keeps her miraculous recovery from 
her husband, planning a great and— 
she believes—a joyous surprise for 
him. Without warning she goes to his 
studio; the studio where Héléne and 
the child are living. She sees the little 








boy, but thinks him there as a model 
and kisses his little hand. Her hus- 
band’s consternation and dismay at her 
return to health she at first ascribes to 
his overwhelming astonishment, but be- 
fore long she cannot but realize that 
her recovery has brought him no joy. 
The truth is finally told, and to Berthe 
comes the bitter realization that as a 
helpless paralytic she was happier than 
she can hope ever to be again. 

The last act is devoted to adjust- 
ment. The rights of the wife and the 
claims of the child are balanced against 
each other. Berthe goes through 
much bitterness before she decides on a 
great renunciation. She determines— 
that the honor of all concerned may be 
saved—to reassume the role of a para- 
lytic; she does reserve the right to 
move around a bit when no one is pres- 
ent, but to the world at large—which 
knows nothing of her brief respite— 
she is once more to be a helpless and 
incurable invalid. Gerard is to secure 
his divorce and marry Héléne. Berthe’s 
only request of Gerard is that once in 
a while he come and, out of the sun- 
shine of his own full life, sit in the 
shadow with her. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman. ) 


“THE FALLEN IDOL” 
By Guy Bolton 


CAST 
James Grebble............ David Powell 
Victor Valdecini......../ Albert Bruning 
DOPE OO ox occas Nees Lumsden Hare 
BEIT asin 605s: 9:0 Waly Robert Schable 
Christine Valdecini....... Janet Beecher 
Mrs. Atwater.......... Marie Chambers 
Oe I Le a Florence Rockwell 


STROKE of paralysis, at the 

height of his career has been the 
result of a life of persistent profligacy 
for Victor Valdecini, a brilliant mu- 
sician. Shorn of his wonderful gift 
he must, henceforth, be dependent 
upon his wealthy and, hitherto, de- 
voted wife. 

James Grebble, a gifted young sculp- 
tor, has long been in love with Chris- 
tine Valdecini, Victor’s wife, but has 
kept his affection, up to now, firmly in 
hand. He is very poor and unable— 
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on that account—to complete an im- 
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portant piece of work, the execution 
of which had been entrusted to him. 
Christine learns of his difficulty and, 
realizing that his whole future hangs 
in the balance, persuades him to let her 
play Lady Bountiful and advance him 
the necessary sum. Grebble, soon after 
accepting her aid, learns that Cara 
Marx, a model who is posing for him, 
is the mother of Valdecini’s child. 
The child is five years old, having been 
born at just about the time of Chris- 
tine’s marriage to Valdecini. Valde- 
cini has treated the mother of the child 
abominably, and her hatred of him is 
deep and bitter. She is determined, 
knowing that through his wife’ he is 


‘wealthy, to force him to provide for 


and educate the child. She tells her 
story to Grebble, who realizes that, 
just as is her cause, to punish Valde- 
cini would bring great humiliation and 
sorrow to Christine. 

Although he has already told Chris- 
tine of his love and knows that this 
further evidence of her husband’s 
worthlessness would aid his cause, he 
decides to buy off Cara with the money 
given him by Christine. He does this; 
but—unfortunately—Christine sees the 
check he has written for Cara and 
jumps to the conclusion that he wanted 
her money, not to further his art, but 
to rid himself of a discarded mistress. 

Grebble, after giving Cara Chris- 
tine’s money, is, of course, once more 
unable to go on with his work. Cara, 
anxious that he should continue it, fol- 
lows him to Christine’s home and there 
meets Valdecini. She shows him a pic- 
ture of the boy, who is remarkably like 
his father. Valdecini attempts to 
throw the photograph in the fire, but it 
falls short and is left lying on the 
hearth. 

Grebble has refused to explain the 
matter of the check to Christine, and 
both his dreams of love and ambition 
seem defeated by his efforts to protect 
her. However, Christine comes into 
the room before her husband has been 
able to secure and destroy the picture 
of Cara’s boy. The child’s likeness to 
Christine’s husband is so striking that 
it fully enlightens her, and the height 
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of Grebble’s devotion, as well as the 
depth of her husband’s villainy, be- 
comes apparent to her. 

But, thoroughly bad as Christine 
now knows Valdecini to be, his help- 
lessness carries an obligation that she 
cannot bring herself to forget. While 
he lives she feels it her duty to care for 
and protect him. This she tells Grebble 
and also that he must wait until death 
releases her from her marital obliga- 
tions. Valdecini is suddenly awakened 
to a sense of shame by her loyalty and, 
stricken with remorse, commits suicide, 
thus leaving true love a smooth and 
easy course. 

(Produced by Joe Weber.) 


“90 IN THE SHADE” 


Book by Guy Bolton. Score by 
Jerome Kern 


CAST 
BNR is vis cies s sa sient Ralph Nairn 
precge Splint.......%...» Elenor. Henry 
Bob Mandrake.......... Ed. Martindal 
Willoughby Parker...... Richard Carle 
Capt. Jerry Carvel....... Victor Morley 
FS a Fred Walton 
Polly Bainbridge.......... Marie Cahill 
Sa eee Pedro de Cordova 
Ooma Estrada......... Jean Newcombe 


AN American widow, called Polly, 
engaged to be married to a repre- 
sentative in the Philippines of the Man- 
ila Hemp Rope Trust, is the pivot of 
interest in the musical comedy in which 
Marie Cahill and Richard Carle are ap- 
pearing. Willoughby Parker, the gen- 
tleman in question, has had many ten- 
der episodes in his life, some of which 
have not been quite terminated when 
Polly puts in an unlooked for appear- 
ance. Her arrival had not been ex- 
pected for some time, and complica- 
tions follow. Captain Jerry Carvel, of 
the schooner Double Cross, appears on 
the horizon soon after and adds to the 
already sufficiently complicated state of 
affairs by winning the heart of Polly. 
Polly runs off with him and leaves her 
susceptible fiancé to the tender mercies 
of a damsel dubbed “The Hot. Tamale.” 

More complications follow. Mozi, 
an educated Filipino, steps into the 
ring and indicates that he too desires 
to marry the fascinating Polly. Polly, 
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however, does not see it in that light 
at all. In his efforts to win Polly, Mozi 
becomes so strenuous that he finally 
stirs up an uprising among the na- 
tives, 

Of course eventually all the compli- 
cations are smoothed out; a liberal sup- 
ply of happiness is granted to every- 
one who deserves it and an equal 
amount of stern justice meted to those 
who do not. 

(Produced by Daniel Arthur.) 


“THE MAN WHO MARRIED A 
DUMB WIFE” 


By Anatole France 





CAST 


Giles Boiscourtier...... Horace Braham 
Alison...............Eva Leonard-Boyne 
Master Adam Fumee....... Edgar Kent 
Master Leonard Botal..... O. P. Heggie 
A Watercress Man....... Gerald Hamer 
Me Gamile MGW. 6s sa sccs Hugh McRae 
ee, FE EE. Lillah McCarthy 
A Bind Feddler.......2.:; Cecil Cameron 
Pe DOROERD 6 5 Sa sees sg Sh Soe George Carr 


Master Simone Colline....Arnold Lucy 
Master Jean Maugier....Lionel Braham 
Master Serafin Dulaurier.Ernest Cossart 
Madam de la Bruine........ Ruby Blyth 
Mlle. de la Garandiere..... Isabel Jeans 


“T'HE Man who Married a Dumb 

Wife,” a comedy founded on an 
anecdote from Rabelais, who claimed 
to have seen such a play, is being used 
as a curtain-raiser at the performances 
of Bernard Shaw’s “Androcles and the 
Lion.” 

Thoroughly up to date, it is, al- 
though laid in medieval Paris. A 
learned judge has taken for wife a 
beautiful and accomplished woman 
whose only deficiency is that she cannot 
speak. Her hearing is exceptional. 
The Judge tells a friend of her affliction 
and that it is proving a great handicap 
to him; as her cooperation socially 
would undoubtedly advance him pro- 
fessionally. The friend cautions him 
that there are worse faults in a wife 
than a tied tongue, but follows his 
warning with information about a won- 
derful surgeon who has aided many in 
similar predicaments. Refusing to look 
at but one side of the question, the 
Judge sends for the surgeon. 

The surgeon comes. The operation 
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is performed. The lady speaks. The 
lady talks. But—alas—the lady does 
not stop. She gives her poor husband 
time neither to rest nor work. He and 
all his household are driven to distrac- 
tion. The curtain falls for a moment 
to denote the passing of time and rises 
again on the members of the afflicted 
household lying around in various 
stages of exhaustion—talked to death. 
The surgeon is again summoned. Some 
life still lingers in the husband, but it 
flickers when he is told that nothing 
can be done to control the verbal out- 
pouring of his spouse. Finally the sur- 
geon hits upon a happy thought. He 
will make the husband deaf. 

The Judge demurs but—upon its 
being pointed out to him that in his 
profession hearing is not really an es- 
sential—he submits. His wife is filled 
with fury at the result, but to the Judge 
comes peace and contentment. Even 
being bitten by the irate lady cannot 
disturb his calm. 

(Produced by Granville Barker.) 


“ANDROCLES AND THE LION” 
By Bernard Shaw 


: CAST 
The Emperor......... Walter Creighton 
URC COPIGR 66 c8k iced wens Ian Maclaren 
AMNDTOCIEO sce ecsvaceeeee's O. P. Heggie 
IME BAOD i 05as oda Kaas es Phil Dwyer 
LGRUING i535 caniewa ovine Horace Braham 
MCLONES 33.5 sG ciisadivw sa ot Wright Kramer 
POMOWUS cas svcetassews Lionel Braham 
SILO cas Sain areino davaleie ae rek Arnold Lucy 
The Centurton..cccoccece Ernest Cossart 
TNE BOMOV 6.5 sivansoeseanckins Eric Blind 
Lhe: Cal Bop isciwveses's Cecil Cameron 
SCOMIOK cin 3 ccs aaa vesin J. H. Greene 
EROIINE CS eh arieeeaweeed Gerald Hamer 
The Menagerie Keeper..... Edgar Kent 
The Slave Driver......... Hugh McRae 
MOQREIO aa os issaasisas whe Kate Carlyon 
TIE 8 sa'0'sGida- bee :65i8 Lillah McCarthy 


A NDROCLES, a gentle Greek tailor, 
with a most lovable nature, has 
turned Christian and is accordingly 
being persecuted. He has been driven 
from his home and, with his unsym- 
pathetic wife, who has no use for his 
new-fangled ideas, is traveling through 
the wilderness. 

The first comer on the scene, before 
Androcles and his wife appear, is a 


lion. He has run a thorn into his paw 
and is very sick. He throws himself 
down in the shadow of the jungle and 
falls asleep. Androcles’ wife, not see- 
ing him, steps on him and immediately 
faints from fright. Androcles prepares 
to defend her but sees that the beast is 
sick. He is a great lover of animals 
and is filled with pity. He wins the 
confidence of the wounded lion (it 
might be well about here to state, for 
the benefit of the timid, that a two- 
legged actor fills this rdle), and suc- 
ceeds in extracting the thorn from his 
foot. The animal shows instant grati- 
tude, and Androcles’ forgotten wife 
comes to her senses to find them danc- 
ing happily, encircled in each other’s— 
let us say for the sake of clarity—arms. 
This irritates her, for Androcles hasn’t 
danced with her for years, and she de- 
serts him then and there. 

The second scene is in Rome. A 
band of Christians is being taken to 
the amphitheater of the Coliseum. They 
are to be used as victims to make a 
Roman holiday for the populace. 
Among them is Androcles. There are 
also Lavinia, a beautiful young woman 
with whom the Captain, under whose 
care the band has been, has fallen in 
love; Ferrovius, who in spite of Chris- 
tian striving cannot down a savage joy 
in fighting ; and Spintho, a poor coward 
who has adopted Christianity only be- 
cause he sees no other chance of es- 
caping the wrath to come. The last, 
but far from the least of those who 
appear in this scene, is the lion, a 
captive now, like the rest of them. 

The third scene occurs behind the 
amphitheater. It is in a sort of waiting 
room for the victims. All are tempted 
with offers of freedom in one form or 
another, but all remain firm save 
Spintho. In a frenzy of terror, he 
rushes out into the arena and is de- 
voured by the lion, much to its keeper’s 
disgust, as he takes the edge off the 
animal’s appetite. 

Ferrovius is finally summoned. He 
is to fight the gladiators. He goes 
forth clothed in Christian humility and 
firm in his determination to harm no 
one, but at the scent of battle his man- 
tle of righteousness falls from him 
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and, single handed, he kills all the 
gladiators they have on hand—six in 
number. This wonderful feat so de- 
iights the Emperor that, whether he 
will or no, he is made a captain of the 
Pretorian Guard. Poor Ferrovius is 
broken-hearted. 

Of course when Androcles is thrown 
to the lion, it recognizes him at once 
as his long-lost friend and frolics up 
to him with unbounded joy. That de- 
cides the Emperor. People whom his 
gladiators cannot kill and his lions will 
not eat must be in the right, so he par- 
dons them all. 

(Produced by Granville Barker.) 


“MATERNITY” 
By Eugene Brieux 
CAST 
(In order of first appearance) 
Josephine Vera De Cordova 
Madeleine Frances Savage 
Lucte Brignac.......2 Adrienne Morrison 
Catherine Tupin............Mai Estelle 
Julien Brignac Richard Bennett 
Dr. Hourtin W. W. Crimmans 
Fechain W. L. Romaine 
Annette Jane Cooper 
Mme. Bernin Maud Granger 
Judge of the Court of Assisses 
Charles Riegal 
Prosecutor 7, L. Romaine 
Counsel for the Defense 
Alderson 
Isabel Winlocke 
Gertrude Workman 
W. W. Crimmans 
Mme. d’Amergueux...Vera De Cordova 
De Forgeau George Ferguson 


"THE story of “Maternity” is built 
around the matrimonial difficulties 
of three sisters. The oldest sister, 
Madeleine, is married to a wealthy man 
who desired a son to inherit his wealth. 
Madeleine gave him the child but, dur- 
ing her pregnancy, he tired of her and 
was unfaithful. Rather than again risk 
losing his love, Madeleine had no more 
children and, distasteful as was his life, 
has entered into it with him. Lucie, 
the second sister, is married to an in- 
ebriate. She has had two children, one 
subject to convulsions, the other a deaf 
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mute. A famous nerve specialist tells 
her their condition is due to the com- 
plete alcoholism of their father and 
that, if she bear more children, they 
will be moral and physical degenerates. 
Annette, the youngest of the sisters, has 
been deceived by a man who refuses to 
marry her when her condition becomes 
known. The stories are also told of a 
poor woman who is unable to support 
the children that have come to her, and 
of a thrifty pair who, finding they will 
not be able to provide for the child 
that is coming, do away with it. 

When Annette’s condition is discov- 
ered, the brutal treatment of the girl 
by Brignac, Lucie’s husband, drives 
Lucie to open revolt. She leaves him, 
taking her two children and her sister 
Annette to Paris. There she discovers 
that she herself is again to become a 
mother. Horror-stricken, she submits 
to a criminal operation. Little Annette, 
seeing nothing but misery ahead for 
her unfortunate child, does the same 
and dies under the operation. 

The last act is a court-room scene. 
The woman at whose house Annette 
died is being tried for murder. Lucie, 
divorced by her husband, is appre- 
hended, not only as an accessory to her 
sister’s death, but for having herself 
caused the death of her own unborn 
child. Catherine, the poor woman, is 
also under arrest, as she too has com- 
mitted a similar crime. And the thrifty 
pair have also been arrested. In this 
scene the evils of enforced, accidental 
and thoughtless motherhood are thor- 
oughly discussed. The ultimate fate of 
the victims is left in the balance, but 
that is beside the mark of the play. 
Dr. Houdin, the famous physician of 
the play, sums up its aim in. the sen- 
tence: “You don’t ask more people to 
dinner than you have room for, nor 
before dinner is ready!” And: “The 
poor should have few children and the 
degenerate none. No child ought to be 
brought into the world handicapped by 
illness or want.” 

(Produced by the Play 
Society. ) 
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